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Blooming Mill Has Heavy Drive 


Largest Single-Unit Reversing Motor Now in Ser- 
vice at Wisconsin Steel Works—New Mill 
Replaces Steam-Operated Unit 


BY ROGERS A. FISKE 


date is the drive of a new 40-in. blooming mill at 

the Wisconsin Steel Works, South Chicago, This 
mill is electrified throughout and will supplant, when 
in full operation, a steam-driven blooming mill which 
has been in service for about 20 years. The capacity 
of the new mill is estimated at 40,000 tons per month 
when rolling down to 4 x 4-in. billets. It is probable, 
however, that in the future the company’s Bessemer 
plant, which is located east of the new mill, will be 
moved to the south, thus making room for a second 
mill unit. If that plan is put into effect, the present 
electrically-driven blooming mill will roll to an 8 x 8- 
in. bloom, which will give it a capacity of about 70,000 
tons per month. The proposed unit would roll from an 
8 x 8-in. bloom to a 4 x 4-in. billet. This arrangement 


[Vast largest single-unit reversing motor built to 


would necessitate placing a saw about half way down 
the run-out table. 
Current for the mill motor is supplied through elec- 


trical cables, installed in duplicate, which enter the 
basement of the motor room and are tied to a common 
bus system from which the mill motor switchboard is 
fed. This board is located in the motor room and is 
under remote control from the blooming-mill pulpit. 
Three-phase 60-cycle current reaches this board at a 
voltage of 2300 and is fed directly to a motor-generator 
set and exciters. The former consists of two d. c. 
generators, each rated at 3000 kw. and 700 volts, a 
14-ft. 3-in. cast steel flywheel which weighs 100,000 
lb. and a 4000-hp. induction motor, all mounted on a 
common shaft. The speed of this unit is 352 r.p.m. 
The rated temperature rise of the motor is 50 deg. C. 
and that of the generators 40 deg. C. 

The motor driving the mill is rated at 7000 hp., 
700 volts, 50 to 120 r.p.m., with a temperature rise of 
50 deg. C. over the speed range of 0 to 120 r.p.m. The 
exciter set is a three-piece unit consisting of a 130- 
hp. constant speed induction motor, direct connected 
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The Drive of the Mill Is the Largest Single-Unit Reversing Motor in Service. It is rated at 7000 hp., and current 
is supplied at 700 volts by two direct-current generators, driven by a single induction motor. 
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equipment consists of a three-piece exciter unit and a slip regulator 
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to a 70-kw. constant-potential 250-volt d. c. generator 
and a 15-kw. variable-potential 240-volt d. c. generator. 
This unit operates at a speed of 685 r.p.m. A slip 
regulator has also been provided. 

The two generators of the motor-generator set are 
connected in parallel and they feed to the mill motor. 
It is interesting to note that the peak loads, which 
are heavy but of short duration, are ironed out only 
in part by the mass of the motor armature, the bulk 
of this work falling to the flywheel of the motor- 
generator set. The sudden demand for power created 
by a peak load tends to slow down the induction motor; 
this allows the fly wheel to give up some of its kinetic 
energy to meet the momentarily increased demand for 
power. The shunt and series windings of the motor 
are not interconnected. The main motor snunt field 
and the generator fields are supplied with current from 
the constant-potential exciter, whereas the series field 
of the main motor is furnished with current by the 
variable-potential exciter. Thus it is seen that the 
main motor has the characteristic of a compound 
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wound machine, that is, constant speed from no load 
to full load. To reverse the main motor it is necessary 
only to reverse the field current of the exciter set, thus 
reversing the generator fields, which in turn changes 
the direction of rotation of the main motor. 

In the basement of the motor room are two motor- 
driven air washer and fan units furnished by the 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. One of these 
provides 50,000 cu. ft. of air per min. to the main 
motor. The other unit ordinarily provides air for the 
motor-generator set and to certain of the motors near 
the rolls. The air ducts are so arranged, however, 
that either fan unit can supply air to the main motor. 
This precaution is taken to safeguard against the 
possible failure of the unit which ordinarily furnishes 
cooling air to the main motor. 

All the electrical apparatus in the motor room, in- 
cluding the main motor, the motor-generator set, the 
exciter set, the slip regulator and the switchboard, was 
furnished by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
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East Pittsburgh. A 75-ton single-hook motor- 
operated crane which serves the motor room was fur- 
nished by the Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

The motors in auxiliary service throughout the mill 
are under remote control, their switchgear being placed 
in a separate room to the east of the main motor 
room. All auxiliary drives are made by means of d. c. 
motors. The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., furnished all auxiliary control and master 
switches, limit switches on the transfer table, switches 
on the manipulator lift and also the limit switches on 
the shear clutch, the shear table pull back and the 
shear table lift. 

A stripper building is located south of and in line 
with a soaking pit building and the blooming mill 
adjoins at right angles to the soaking pit building. 
Ingots are transported over narrow-gage track to the 
soaking pit building and are then handled to or from 
the pits by means of either of two charging cranes, 
furnished by the Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
The runway for these cranes extends over the floor in 
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the northwest corner of the blooming mill. This ar- 
rangement has been used to great advantage in the 
operation of the old blooming mill, for by it billets 
could be removed from the soaking pits and deposited 
in cars. standing on a narrow-gage track in the new 
blooming mill. From that point it is only a short haul 
by locomotive to the old mill. In this manner the old 
mill has been kept in full operation during the con- 
struction of the new blooming mill. 


Ingots Not Carried Over Roofs of Soaking Pits 


It will be well to mention here the advantages de- 
rived from the respective locations of the soaking pit 
and blooming mill buildings. The delivery track in 
the soaking pit building runs north and south, that 
is, parallel to the charging-crane runway. There are 
four 4-hole pit furnaces so arranged with their re- 
generators that the cranes have no occasion to carry 
ingots over any other pit than the one it is charging 
or drawing. The regenerators to the east are not 
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At the Left Isa Ciundane Which ies: Billets into Narrow- eis Cars on Which They Are Taken Either 
to the Merchant Mills or to the Billet Storage Dock.” The conveyor at the right handles crop ends from the 
shear pit to scrap buckets which are moved by overhead crane 


under the crane runway. They are covered by a steel 
platform which is raised high enough to allow free 
movement of the pit covers and their mechanism. The 
regenerators to the west are protected by a rail steel 
and concrete floor. Thus it is seen that a loaded crane 
need pass over only that pit which it is working and 
the corresponding regenerator, which is _ protected 
against damage from a falling ingot by a special 
floor. The charging crane deposits the ingot in 
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the ingot chariot car which travels the full length 
of the soaking pit building and at right angles to the 
center line of the blooming mill. This car is operated 
from a pulpit on the west side of the soaking pit 
building and opposite the ingot run-in table, which is 
separated from the approach table by an automatic 
switch gate. 

Ingots leaving the approach table pass to the front 
feed table, then through the 40-in. two-high reversing 
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The Electrically-Operated Manipulators, One of Which Is in the Foreground, Are So Constructed that All Parts 


Which Might Need Replacement Are Readily Accessible to the Overhead Electric Crane. 


The mill and transfer 


table are shown in the center and background 
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In the Basement of the Motor Room Are Two Air Washers Which Supply Washed and Cooled Air to the Main 


Motor and the Generator Equipment. 


mill, which is provided with an electrically-operated 
manipulator on each side of the rolls, that is to say, 
opposite the front and back feed tables. It is to be 
noted that these manipulators are so constructed that 
every part is readily accessible to the overhead electric 
crane, that is, all parts which might need replacement 
can be reached without dismantling the feed tables or 
working underneath them. This construction elimi- 
nates the necessity for a basement beneath the feed 
tables. 

A 500-lb. accumulator has been installed to pro- 
vide hydraulic power for balancing the upper roll, for 
the jack on the lower spindle and for the shear gag. 
Loss of water occurs only when the spindle jack is 
used. Hydraulic pressure is maintained by means of 
a Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 2% 
x 6-in. triple-plunger pump geared tova Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co. d. c. motor, whith is rated at 
20 hp., 230 volts and 900 r.p.m. 


Easy Removal of Rolls 


Rolls are removed and replaced through the hous- 
ing by first fitting a coupling to the neck of the old roll 
and then fitting the new roll into the opposite end of 
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The arrangement of the air system is shown in the basement floor plan 
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be handled easily by the crane. When the old roll has 
been swung clear of the housing, the load is turned 
end for end and the new roll is slipped into place, after 
which the old roll and coupling are removed. 

The finished billet passes from the back feed table 
to the transfer run-out table which is 150 ft. in length. 
Transfer cables are on 10-ft. centers, and the distance 
between the center lines of the rollers on opposite 
sides of the transfer table is 25 ft. 1 in. The rollers 
are spaced on 5-ft. centers and their length on both 
the run-out and the run-in tables is 4 ft. 

Control of the billet from the time it reaches the 
run-in table to its delivery to the shears is provided 
for in a pulpit located on the north side of the table 
and to the west of the shears. 

Upon delivery to the shears the billet is cropped, 
the butt falling to a pit where it is picked up by a 
drag-type conveyor which discharges over a narrow- 
gage track located just outside of the blooming mill 
building. 

Controls for the shear gage, the billet pusher and 
the billet conveyor are located on an operating plat- 
form near the billet pusher. The scale for weighing 
billets is located between the shear gage and the billet 


the coupling. In this way the load is balanced and can pusher. The billet conveyor discharges to narrow-gage 
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Lengthwise Section of the Motor Room and Basement Under It, Showing Relative Location of Air System and 
Motor Room Equipment 
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cars spotted on a track outside and parallel to the 
building. Billets are gaged upon delivery to the 
shears. An open yard billet dock has been left be- 
tween the blooming mill and the company’s merchant 
mills. It is traversed by narrow-gage tracks and a 
10-ton gantry crane, made by the Whiting Corpora- 
tion, Harvey, Il. 

The blooming mill, complete with tables, shear and 
conveyors was furnished by the Mackintosh-Hemphill 
Co., Pittsburgh. The 50-ton overhead crane provided 
for the mill was constructed by the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., Alliance, Ohio. A Mesta Machine Co. 50-in. 
roll-turning lathe is housed in a brick and steel room 
constructed on the floor of the mill. The roof is pro- 
vided with a sliding door so that the mill crane can 
be used for handling rolls to and from the lathe. 


Scale Removal Was Carefully Studied 


In rolling hot steel there is an accumulation of 
scale which must be removed from time to time. This 
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Transfer Cables Are On 10-Ft. Centers. 
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later removed by a bucket attached to the overhead 
crane. Another scale pit is located near the transfer 
table end of the back feed table. Scale is washed into 
this pit through concrete sluiceways which extend 
under the front and back feed tables. The floor plates 
over the pit are easily removed and at required in- 
tervals the crane bucket is used to remove the accumu- 
lated scale from the pit and transfer it to standard- 
gage railroad cars. Beneath the transfer table is a 
concrete tunnel, down the center of which is a track. 
The scale loosened on this table drops through to the 
tunnel and when the accumulation has become such as 
to warrant removal, it is shoveled by hand to a car 
which is pushed to the end of the table nearest the 
back feed table where a grating may be taken up and 
the scale removed by the overhead crane. 

The total length of the blooming mill, from the 
center line of the ingot chariot car to the outer edge 
of the billet conveyor is 372 ft. and the width of the 
building is 90 ft., the columns being spaced on 25-ft. 





In the left background can be seen the 500-lb. accumulator which 


provides hydraulic power for the shear gag, the jack on the lower spindle of the mill and for balancing of the 
upper roll 


is provided for at three points in the blooming mill. 
The first is at the ingot-run and approach table. 
After the removal of the ingot from the soaking pit, 
scale forms rapidly and as the ingot is discharged 
from the chariot car to the table and passes over the 
first set of rolls, much of this scale is knocked loose. 
It falls into a pit provided for this purpose and is 


Main Roll Drives 


A list of motors supplied by the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to steel, copper and similar 
mills for driving rolls has been compiled in that com- 
pany’s bulletin No. GEA-151. The list shows horse- 
power, temperature rise, speed, voltage, cycles, kind 
of mill, method of drive, date of purchase, name of 
purchaser and location of plant. It is in all essential 
particulars similar to the comprehensive list published 
by Iron and Steel Engineer last January and covering 
installations from all of the principal motor manufac- 
turers. The article just mentioned formed the basis 
of two analyses, which were published in THe IRon 
AGE of Feb. 12, page 488, and June 25, page 1880. 


In addition to the numerical list of 555 motors, 


centers. Steel for the building was fabricated and 
erected by the American Bridge Co., New York. Upon 
entering the building it is at once apparent that 
special attention has been given to ventilation, sim- 
plicity of layout to facilitate operation and mainte- 
nance, and also to provide as much daylight as is 
possible in a mill building used for this purpose. 


arranged in order of power, with the largest first, there 
are several lists similarly arranged, but segregating 
reversing drives from those of adjustable speed, etc., 
etc. A further classification is that by type of mill, 
lists being given of 131 merchant and bar mills, 95 
sheet and tin hot mills and cold rolls, etc., down 
through the different types of use. Finally, there is 
an alphabetical list of purchasers. The bulletin, which 
has a few half-tone illustrations, covers 48 pages. 


Dining cars on the Pennsylvania Railroad are to 
have aluminum chairs. The initial order was placed 
in Pittsburgh Sept. 24 with the Aluminum Co. of 
America. The use of aluminum will eliminate a fire 
hazard. 











The Slaves of Modern Industry’ 


Machinery Equivalent to Millions of Serfs—Exports 
of Equipment Are Missionaries of Progress, 
Raising Living Standards Abroad 


BY W. H. RASTALL 


N connection with our work, circumstances some- 

times make it necessary to call it to a manufac- 

turer’s attention that the wage rates in Germany 
are on the level of, say, 25 per cent of our own. In 
England, the ratio is not quite so unfavorable but the 
levels are perhaps one-third of our own, while in coun- 
tries like India and China, on certain classes of work, 
the ratio may be even one-tenth or one-twentieth of 
our own, and almost invariably, under these condi- 
tions, we find that manufacturers are inclined to throw 
up their hands and indicate that it is entirely impos- 
sible for them to face such competition, that the wage 
ratios are extreme, and yet statistics issued by our 
Government and other governments show quite clearly 
that manufacturers in the United States are able to 
export very large quantities of manufactured goods 
of great variety, and will even place these products in 
countries from which we find the strongest competition. 
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POWER and machinery in American in- 
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ustry, according to one estimate, are 
equivalent to more than three billion slaves. 
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The secret of our success in this competition is in 
the employment of machinery. The United States is 
distinguished for the economical production of goods 
when standardized production is possible, and in many 
lines, of which automobiles are an illustration, our 
manufacturers have been able to produce goods of su- 
perior quality at prices which cannot be approached 
by manufacturers elsewhere. 

Consequently, we have tried to find something that 
would measure the value of this machinery to Ameri- 
can industry. Recently, an opportunity of this kind 
occurred when a manufacturer of textile machinery 
visited my office and after we had discussed his par- 
ticular problems, I asked him to indicate the compari- 
son between one man in a modern textile mill operating 
automatic looms as compared with one man using more 
primitive equipment such as foot or hand power drive. 
This suggestion seemed to appeal to the imagination 
of my friend and he prepared a short historical state- 
ment for me, starting with conditions as they existed 
in the United States in 1804. In a loom the unit of 
capacity is a pick by which is made one passage of 
the shuttle between the threads of the warp. With a 
hand-power or foot-power loom, as used in this country 
in 1804, a weaver had a capacity of about 50 picks a 
minute. Today, under favorable conditions, a weaver 
can operate 60 looms, each having a capacity of 160 
picks a minute, or a total of 9600 picks as compared 
with 50 as operated in this country in 1804. This 
works out that one weaver, today, has the capacity of 
1960 weavers of the earlier times or, otherwise ex- 
pressed, the machinery and power in the modern weaver 
plant provides our men with 1960 slaves apiece. 

I am frank to say that when this statement was 
first made I was greatly impressed and when I showed 
this, my textile machinery friend immediately said, 
“Why, think of spinning,” and he went on to show that 
one spinner in a modern textile mill, with the machin- 
ery and power available there, is able to turn out a 
volume of work equivalent to what would be done by 





*Abstract of address before American Society for Steel 
Treating, Cleveland, Sept. 14. The author is chief, industrial 
machinery division, Department of Commerce, Washington. 


45,000 of our great grandmothers operating the hand- 
power spinning wheels with which you are familiar. 
Modern machinery provides each spinner with 45,000 
slaves. 


The Coolie and Modern Transportation 


This method of analysis can be used in many direc- 
tions. For instance, in connection with transportation, 
there are places in China today where goods are han- 
dled in much the same way as they were at the time 
of Christ, and a coolie will load a wheelbarrow and 
start on trips that, from our point of view, are 
startling. I have in mind one such journey where a 
coolie loaded a wheelbarrow with 300 Ib. of goods, 
pushed it 800 miles, at the end of which journey, he 
brought back a similar load. The task involved two 
months at a cost of about $12, which is about $4 per 
100 lb., a rate not unlike that which we pay to the rail- 
ways on less-than-carload shipments to the Pacific 
Coast. Now it is interesting to note that this Chinese 
coolie receives about five cents per ton mile for his 
work; also he does three ton miles of work per day. 
If you will take the total freight handled by the Class 
One railroads of the United States and divide it by the 
total number of employees which include not only loco- 
motive engineers but every stenographer and office boy, 
you will find that the equipment and power on these 
railroads make each employee equivalent to a very 
large number of these Chinese coolies, or again, each 
employee has many, many slaves. Unfortunately, it is 
not possible to pursue this subject and reach a figure 
that would represent the total human equivalent of all 
the machinery in the industries of this country, but I 
have seen one statement which shoawed that the power 
and machinery in American industry are equivalent to 
more than 3,000,000,000 slaves, and this is the factor 
which explains our present standard of living. 

Even such a statement is entirely inadequate be- 
cause no allowance is made for things that were im- 
possible under the old method. Slaves could never do 
the work of the modern telephone, telegraph, or, in 
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fact, any of the devices represented by modern speed. 
A jinriksha could never replace an automobile. The 
employment of power and its application to machinery 
in modern industry is more precious than we have ever 
come to realize in struggling with the problems en- 
countered daily in our business. We enjoy a standard 
of living that has never been equalled in any other 
country or at any other time in history. In our Ameri- 
can homes, humble though they may be, we have con- 
veniences, as a matter of course, that would have 
proved to be luxuries to many of the most distin- 
guished kings and queens of old. 


The Bath Tub and Recent Progress 


Have you ever heard the story of America’s first 
bathtub? This is interesting because it shows the 
rapidity with which Americans have progressed in 
raising the standard of living. My father was born 
in 1840 and is still living. In 1842, a certain business 
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man from Cincinnati went to England and while there 
learned that the prime minister had a bathtub. This 
was a very interesting discovery and on his return our 
Cincinnati friend decided that he too would have one 
of these contrivances. 

On Dec. 20, 1842, the owner of this wonderful new 
bathtub had a party of gentlemen to dinner and as 
part of the entertainment four of these gentlemen 
tried it for themselves. This experience was so un- 
usual that the story was published in the papers and 
then the fun began. Doctors attacked the bathtub on 
the ground of health and politicians opposed it as an 
obnoxious and luxurious toy from England designed to 
corrupt American simplicity. In 1843, the Common 
Council of Philadelphia considered an ordinance to pre- 
vent any such bathing between November and March. 
The ordinance failed by only two votes. About the 
same time, the legislature of Virginia levied a tax of 
$30 a year on all bathtubs and in addition very heavy 
water rates were laid on them. The Boston council 
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ESPITE low labor costs abroad, Ameri- 

can manufacturers are able to export 
large quantities of their products because 
of the employment of machinery and stand- 
ardized methods of production. 
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passed an ordinance forbidding the use of bathtubs 
except on medical advice. Such is one measure of 
modern progress as represented by the experience of 
persons still living. 

This evolution is still in progress. Note the fol- 
lowing quotation: “Since 1900 in the United States the 
production of pig iron per man has increased from 267 
tons to 702 tons. In connection with glass, production 
has risen from 55 sq. ft. per workman per hour to over 
3000 sq. ft. Newspapers have increased in circulation 
per employee over 2500 per cent. Gasoline output per 
employee has increased from 23,000 gallons to 75,000 
gallons. In Philadelphia, certain dock equipment en- 
ables 12 men to do work that formerly required 1100. 
Within the memory of most of us have developed elec- 
tric motors, sewing machines, babbitt metal, automatic 
couplers, adding machines, telephones, radio, automo- 
biles, air brakes, pneumatic tools, the X-ray, linotype 
machines, vulcanized rubber, hydraulic presses, nickel 
and other alloys of steel, ether, celluloid, cylinder 
presses,” and in your own field a very large number 
of new alloys and compositions of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals. * 

To .a very large extent all of this represents the 
progress of the United States. Conditions here favor 
development of this kind but in foreign countries this 
is not so. In Europe it is quite difficult for a laborer 
to secure recognition for methods or devices that his 
inventiveness might originate. Machinery salesmen 
find it very difficult to gain access to factories in order 
that they may introduce their improved equipment or 
methods. As a consequence, very large volumes of 
American mechanical equipment are shipped abroad 
and our machinery enjoys a reputation for superiority 
throughout the world. 

You know, of course, that sometimes workmen have 
been unwilling to use improved machinery feeling that 
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If ACHINERY does not permanently de- 
prive the workman of his livelihood; 
on the contrary, it eventually raises his 
standard of living. 


SS 
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it would deprive them of their incomes, that it would 
take bread out of the mouths of their children, but as 
already pointed out, in spite of the tremendous equip- 
ment used by our railroads, we still pay substantially 
the same cost per ton mile of freight that is given to 
Chinese coolies working under more primitive condi- 
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tions. This railroad equipment is consecrated to the 
raising of the standard of living of the men who oper- 
ate it and this has been the experience in many, many 
instances. In fact, it could probably be shown that 
the standard of living of people depends upon the ex- 
tent to which they employ modern industrial, mining 
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jf Europe it is difficult for a laborer to 
secure recognition for methods or de- 
vices that his inventiveness might origi- 
nate. As a consequence, large volumes of 
American equipment are shipped abroad. 


—_—_ 
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and transportation equipment with the result that when 
we export machinery to various foreign countries, we 
are in reality exporting a better future for the popula- 
tion of these lands. 


Asia Is Hungry for Industrialization 


For many decades, the American people have been 
sending missionaries all over the world in order to 
carry the Christian religion to those populations and 
if you are familiar with the work of these mission- 
aries, you will discover that in addition to their purely 
religious activities they are very actively engaged in 
educational work and medical work. Missionaries in 
Asia, for example, are anxious to occidentalize those 
people. Practically every traveler who visits Asia is 
filled with a feeling that something should be done to 
improve the conditions of life under which they 
struggle; and so it seems in order to remind you that 
when you succeed in placing a bridge, a factory full 
of machinery, or any other modern engineering work 
in those countries, in addition to merely solving an 
engineering problem, you are releasing forces that will 
have a most profound influence there for an indefinite 
length of time to come. 

A modern bridge means modern transportation 
which in turn means that these people will be sup- 
ported by the transportation slaves previously men- 
tioned, and when you place a factory full of modern 


PTTL ULLAL ee 
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ET slaves could never do the work of 
the telephone, telegraph or any of the 
devices represented by modern speed. 
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machinery in one of these lands, the industry there is 
supported by the industrial slaves. The standard of 
living in these countries necessarily is raised and 
when such a factory is placed in the hands of some 
Asiatic manager, he must become quite largely occi- 
dental. The oriental mind has to change to accommo- 
date itself to the ways of modern business. Since the 
armistice, Asia had purchased several hundred million 
dollars worth of modern factory machinery. Asia is 
hungry for industrialization in the modern sense. You 
are probably familiar with the rapid progress made by 
Japan in this direction during the past two or three 
decades. Progress in China has been much slower but 
during recent years the United States alone has put 
about $40,000,000 worth of textile machinery into that 
country. India has great ambitions in this direction 
and while China has perhaps 3,000,000 spindles and 
Japan 6,000,000, India has 9,000,000 preparing the yarn 
from which those people shall be clothed. 

Attention has been called to the profound effect 
upon the American mind of the scientific and indus- 
trial progress in this country during the life of persons 
still living. Apparently, no force can prevent a sim- 
ilar progress in Europe, Asia and all other countries. 
The introduction of these processes will enrich the 
lives of those peoples. These forces can be seen in 
operation in Japan. The standard of living there and 
the raise of wages have advanced most rapidly since 
1900. The introduction of modern machinery, modern 
methods of production, and the materials that you pro- 
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duce will also pass on to China, India, the Dutch East 
Indies, and other countries that heretofore we have 
considered backward. Every ton of this equipment is 
in reality a missionary working effectively for the occi- 
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—— 


Ww HEN we export machinery, we are in 
reality exporting a better future for 
the populations abroad. 


— 
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dentalization, 
people. 

You are all familiar with the experience of the great 
war in Europe and regardless of the little incidents 
that might be considered the immediate cause of that 
great conflict, we all know that it was the outgrowth 
of the system or sittation then existing. It is all 
quite clear now that this war was almost an inevitable 
result of the methods being pursued and yet apparent- 


if not the Americanization, of those 
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ly no one in any country was able to draw back and 
view the situation from a distance in order to detect 
the results that must inevitably flow from the pursuit 
of those policies. Perhaps it is in order to suggest 
that we draw back and viewing the situation thought- 
fully from afar, satisfy ourselves as to the results that 
must accrue from the work of these steel missionaries 


ENNENUDALAENANNT LSA ETAAENNA NAAN NAL ENUESAA AENEAN NANG AT ETT PTAA SEU STENT EL TAPE TAA 


grees ton of equipment shipped to 
the Orient is a missionary working for 
the westernizing, if not the Americanizing, 
of the recipient. 


SS ee — — 
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in the United States itself, in the occidentalized coun- 
tries of Europe, in the comparatively sparsely settled 
areas of Australia and South Africa, but especially 
among the oriental peoples of Asia. 


Casting Composition Around Monel 


Battleship Turbine Buckets Re-made in Unusual Way, to Meet a Time Schedule— 
Special Dies Made for Stamping and Bending 


BY BRUCE R. WARE* 


is the mother of invention.” Undoubtedly many 

of the readers of THE IRON AGE have been impelled 
by necessity to think out new schemes for meeting 
emergencies. 

A few months ago the writer faced an emergency. 
One of our battleships damaged the second stage noz- 
zles of her main turbine. This damaged turbine blad- 
ing and nozzles are shown in Fig. 1. The nozzles are 
formed by monel metal partition plates. These plates, 
as may be seen in the picture, extend into the side 
walls and by reference to Fig. 2 their shape and curva- 
ture will be understood. The metal holding the blades, 
and forming the top and bottom walls of the nozzle 
opening, is brass composition. 

To permit the battleship to take part in the spring 
“war game,” repairs had to be completed in less than 
six weeks. The best that the manufacturers of the 
turbine could do was delivery of parts in sixteen weeks. 
This could not be considered. Here necessity, emer- 
gency and an opportunity to show what we could do 
impelled the engineer officer and the masters of the 
Norfolk Navy Yard to attempt new work. 

The problem was made still more difficult, as the 
second stage nozzles are contained in eight sections. In 
assembling the wheel, these sections must line up per- 
fectly where they join together, forming one continu- 
ous bucket. The outside diameter of the stage was 5 
ft. 5% in., inside diameter 5 ft. 1% in. There were 
120 monel metal partition plates to be cast integral 
with the composition body. 

A special die was made for each operation of stamp- 
ing out and bending these partition plates to the re- 
quired finished dimensions. To insure firm anchorage 
in the casting, it was decided to dovetail the plates into 
the body. Four finished plates are shown in the fore- 
ground of Fig. 2. The finished partition plates were 
sent to the pattern shop and the patterns made. 

Referring to Fig. 2: In the foreground, in addition 
to the four plates, five spacing blocks are shown. Figs. 
2, 3 and 4 show the steps of assembly of the cores and 
patterns. The figures are self explanatory. 

But remark should be made on the five spacing 
blocks that are shown in place, Fig. 4. Each block fills 
its space entirely. The composition metal must like- 
wise fill the space entirely and when poured must be 


[Tis the is a well understood adage that “necessity 





*Commander, United States Navy, engineer officer and 
outside superintendent, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


at the proper temperature of 2150 deg. Fahr. If the 
inflowing metal is too hot the monel metal partition 
plates would either melt (fuse) or warp; if too cold 
they would not be firmly grasped, and loose, chattering 
plates would result. The casting must be whole; that 
is, fill the space and all irregularities completely, to 
prevent eddy currents in the steam flow and to reduce 
friction losses. 

This unity of casting was obtained by means of 
fourteen gates, two large risers and the molten lake 
marked “a”—‘“a” in Fig. 5. The first casting was 
awaited with much interest and it came out of the 
mold as shown in this figure; not much to look at, 
but 100 per cent good. All eight sections were suc- 
cessfully cast. 

In this connection, at “A” in Fig. 6 and 7, will be 
seen a partition plate cut in two. That is the way the 
section actually had to be cast and, to obtain perfect 
alinement of divided plates, accurate spacing was neces- 
sary. If the entrance side, Fig. 7, of this divided plate 
did not meet perfectly with the exit side, Fig. 6, an un- 
even, low-efficiency nozzle would result. 

Eight sections were cast without one failure. 


Yates-American Woodworking 
Machinery Merger 


The American Wood Working Machinery Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., and the P. B. Yates Machine Co., 
Beloit, Wis., two of the largest firms engaged in the 
manufacture of woodworking machines in this coun- 
try, have been combined to form the Yates-American 
Machine Co., with headquarters at Rochester. J. E. 
McKelvey, president of the American Wood Working 
Machinery Co., since its organization in 1901, will be 
president of the new company and P. G. Farrow, vice- 
president of the Yates Co., will be vice-president. The 
new board of directors will be composed of representa- 
tive men from both concerns, including H. A. Perkins 
of Rochester and Earle L. Hart of Chicago. The 
American Wood Working Co. was itself the result of 
the merger of a dozen smaller plants in 1901 while 
the P. B. Yates Co., organized in 1884, owns the P. B. 
Yates Machine Cq,, Ltd., of Hamilton, Ont. No change 
in operation of the plants is contemplated at present. 
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Showing Methods Used in Casting Around Monel Metal 


Fig. 1 (Left)—Damaged 
i Turbine Blading. A and 
B—First wheel, first stage. 
C—Second wheel, first 
stage. D—Second stage. 

E—Third stage 


Fig. 2 (Right) —A—Sec- 

ond Stage Nozzle Core 

Box. B—Second stage 

nozzle pattern. Partition 

plates and spacing blocks 
in foreground 





Fig. 3 (Left) — Second 
Stage Nozzle Core in Core 
Box 














Fig. 4 (Below)—Second 
Stage Nozzle Core with 
All Monel Metal Partition 
Plates and a Few Spacing 
Blocks in Place 


Fig. 5—Second Stage Nozzle Casting with 
Risers and Gates. “Lakes” of metal at “a, a” 
aided in feeding 


Fig. 6 (Left) —Steam 
Exit Side of Second Stage 
Nozzle. A—Damaged noz- 
zle section. B—Finished 
nozzle section before cut- 
ting to exact length. C— 
Rough casting with risers, 
etc., removed 





Fig. 7 (Right)—Steam Entrance Side of 

Second Stage Nozzle. A—Damaged nozzle 

section. B—Finished nozzle section before 

cutting to exact length. C—Rough castiny 
with risers, etc., removed 











Increasing Wire-Drawing Speed 


Its Relation to Cost of Production—“Chores” the 
Governing Factor— Advantages of 
Continuous Machine 


BY KENNETH B. LEWIS* 


HIS discussion relates to low-carbon basic or Bes- 

semer steel wire, drawn from one to five drafts 

from No. 5 gage wire rod. The matter of drawing 
speed, originally of no importance, has been gradually 
pushed to the front by the following successive ad- 
vances in the art: 


1. Adoption of Bessemer steel—a strong and 
homogeneous material. 


Increase in weight of rod bundle by the 
successive adoption of three-high, Belgian and 
continuous rolling for wire rods. 


a Improvement of coating, lubrication and 
2 


S. 
4. Strengthening and refining of wire-drawing 
machinery. 


5. Adoption of slow starting blocks, by the use 


first of friction clutches, and then of individual 
motors. 


6. Mechanical stripping. 
7. Continuous drawing of coarse wire. 

The object of speed in wire drawing is partly to 
reduce investment, but chiefly to reduce labor cost by 
increasing output per man. Whether or not drawing 
speed affects output per man is a question that has 
given rise to more vigorous debate than any other 
wire mill problem. In the main, the answer dictated by 
logic and by experience has been NO. 

Wire drawing may be divided into two parts. One 
part is a series of non-productive jobs such as placing 
the rod bundle on the reel, pointing, drawing out an 
end, gaging, stripping the blocks, tying up and loading 
finished wire, etc. The other part is the actual run- 
ning of the wire through the die. The non-productive 
operations can be conveniently referred to as the 
“chores.” The number of bundles for which a wire 
drawer can perform, in the course of a day, the series 
of chores necessary to get that wire to the desired size, 
is the number of bundles he can draw. Drawing speed, 
while it affects the number of drawing units used, obvi- 
ously has no effect on the number of times the standard 
round of chores can be performed, nor therefore on the 
output per man. 

This is the logic of the situation, and it checks per- 
fectly with experience. It has been repeatedly shown 
that the average output of a man running five blocks 
at 65 r.p.m. is the same as that of a man running eight 
blocks at 40 r.p.m. 

In spite of logic and experience the fact that the 
relation between drawing speed and output per man 
has never been actually pinned down to cold figures 
leaves the matter decidedly foggy, and permits an oc- 
casional fallacy to creep in. This has been noticeable in 
recent years, since direct motor drive, both of indi- 
vidual wire blocks and of continuous machines, has re- 
moved one of the obstacles to high drawing speed. 


Saying It with Symbols 


It occurred to the writer recently that, if logic and 
experience were trustworthy, it ought to be possible to 
express the relation between drawing speed and output 
per man, or the absence of such relation, in the form 
of an equation. The difficulty of reducing wire drawing 
to mathematical terms is painfully apparent. A man’s 
output is dependent chiefly on the time spent on the 
chores. The time required for the chores varies con- 
siderably, and the difficulty of even separating them one 
from another for the purpose of time study is con- 
siderable. 

A further complication lies in the fact that a wire 
drawer is often under no pressure to speed up the 
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chores, because he knows that he cannot stand up 
under the physical strain of lifting and handling 
more than a definite amount of wire a day. The num- 
ber of pounds of wire of any coarse size, multiplied by 
the number of lifts necessary in its production, is prac- 
tically constant at 30,000. If he does the chores quickly 
it is only because he would rather spend his surplus 
time entirely idle than to divide it among leisurely 
conducted non-productive operations. 

Fortunately, the continuous wire-drawing machine 
offers a more convenient approach to time study. In 
such machines the stripping of unfinished wire is elim- 
inated and the wire drawer, freed from the limit im- 
posed by his physical endurance, can cash in on alert- 
ness and economy of movement. In the operation of 
continuous machines the chores are bunched in such 
a way as to be more easily timed and charted and 
the operator realizes that he has a direct financial in- 
terest in reducing them to the minimum. 


On a Semi-Continuous Machine 


The writer has been concerned with the development 
and marketing of a type of semi-continuous wire ma- 
chine which produces coarse sizes from the No. 5 rod. 
He has not only collected much data relative to pro- 
ductive and non-productive operations, but has had 
ample opportunity to check conclusions drawn from 
such data against sustained average production. The 
number of wire-drawing units (whether blocks or ma- 
chines) operable by one man is equal to the time of 
the operating cycle divided by the sum of the times 
of all the chores. Expressed mathematically, this re- 
lation is 

R+T 
N=—————_- 
T+P+B 
Where N=Number of units; 
R=Minutes required for the run-off of one 
bundle ; 
T=Minutes required to thread; 
P=Minutes required to put bundle on reel 
and make point; 
B=Minutes required to tie up and load fin- 
ished wire. 

In the machine mentioned, stripping is mechanically 
done as an incident to the threading operation, and 
its time is therefore included in T. The arranging of 
a new rod bundle on the reel or the flipper, and the 
making of a point, are done while the machine is pro- 
ducing at full speed, as are also the tying up and load- 
ing of the finished wire. Hence R+T represents the 
full cycle, from the start of one bundle to the start of 
the next. If these chores interrupted production, as in 
the case of standard equipment, they would go into the 
numerator of the fraction, which then would become 

R+T+P+B 
NO) -— 

T+P+B 

The two factors included in output per man are (1) 
number of machines and (2) quota per machine, which 
we will indicate as Q. The number of minutes in the 
working day (M), divided by the minutes in the cycle 
(R+T) gives the number of bundles produced per 
day, per machine, and this figure multiplied by the 
weight of one bundle (W) gives the daily quota of a 
machine, thus 

MW 
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If we multiply the number of machines per man by 
the amount produced per machine per day we get the 
amount produced per day per man. 

R+T MW 





Multiplying —————— , we find R4+T 
T+P+B R+T 

as a factor in both numerator and denominator and 

cancel it out. The resulting formula for output per 
MW 

man per day is ——————. 
T+P+B 

uct of length of day and weight of bundle, divided by 

the total time of the “chores” in the production of a 

single bundle of any finished size, is the output per man 


In other words, the prod- 
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per day for that size. The formula, by construction, 
is of universal application. 


Speed Not Involved 


The most notable thing about this formula is that 
it contains no term which in any way expresses draw- 
ing speed. It justifies absolutely the contention that 
there is no connection between speed and production 
per man. The absence from the formula of any term 
related to number of blocks per man, together with the 
absence of any term relating to speed, proves that the 
product of drawing speed and number of blocks is a 
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(Concluded on page 1084) 


Abrasive Dust and Lung Trouble 


X-Ray Photographs of Norton Employees Fail to Show IIl Effects from Continuous 
Inhalation of Dust from Artificial Abrasives 


yy. at sharp variance with accepted be- 
liefs were drawn from the first X-ray study of 
the effect of abrasive dust on workmen, conducted by 
the medical department of the Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass. The purpose was to establish as definitely as 
possible whether, under modern factory conditions, 
these sharp particles produce pneumonokoniosis, which 
is the medical name for a condition of the lung tissue 
that cripples the functions of the organ and invites 
chronic disease, particularly tuberculosis. The story 
of the tests and their results has been told in the 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene in a paper by Dr. W. 
Irving Clark, head of the Norton service department 
(which includes the medical department), and his 
associate, Dr. Edward B. Simmons. Their conclusions, 
which upset a commonly accepted belief, follow: 

1. In factories which provide proper methods of dust 
removal, the continuous inhalation of artificial abrasive dust, 
extending over many years, does not produce the symptons 
or present the X-ray findings of pneumonokoniosis. 

2. The number of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis occur- 
ring in the artificial abrasive industry does not greatly ex- 
ceed the number normally present in the community. 

3. Workers who habitually use grinding wheels will run 
but slight risk of developing pneumonokoniosis if they use 
artificial abrasive rather than sandstone wheels for all grind- 
ing operations, and if the machines upon which the artificial 
abrasive wheels are mounted are properly hooded and ex- 
cessive dust removed by suction fans, 


Tests Under Extreme Conditions of Exposure 


The investigators were not content with taking as 
their subjects for study men working in shops and 
factories using abrasives in processes of manufacture. 
Instead they selected 79 men of the Norton plants who 
had been engaged more than 10 years in the manufac- 
ture of abrasives and abrasive wheels, under conditions 
of exposure to dust-laden air as extreme as they could 
be where modern exhaust systems were in operation. 
These men were subjected to a searching physical ex- 
amination, their physical histories were secured, and 
comprehensive X-ray photographs were taken of their 
lungs. 

The X-ray plates were read by Dr. D. C. Jarvis 
of Barre, Vt., consultant Department of Industrial 
Hygiene, United States Public Health Service, and 
medical advisor Granite Cutters’ International Associa- 
tion of America. Doctor Jarvis has spent many years 
taking and studying X-rays of silicotic chests, i.e. 
chests where the normal lung tissue has been replaced 
by fibrous tissue through the action of silica dust. 


What Examination of Subjects Disclosed 


The age of the 79 men ranged from 31 to 68 years, 
the average being 32% years; and their service from 
11 to 38 years, the average being 17 1/8 years. The 
physical examination showed that 60 of them were well 
developed and nourished, 14 were fairly well developed, 
five poorly developed. Their average weight was 154% 


lb., which is high. Five of them at some time had had 

bronchitis, 54 coryza, and five an occasional cough. 
Forty-nine had entirely escaped influenza, 60 tonsilitis, 
75 laryngitis, 55 pharyngitis, 60 the grippe, 73 pleurisy 
and 75 pneumonia. Conditions under which these men 
had worked for so many years are described in the 
paper, as follows: 


This study is clinical in character and represents 14 
years’ experience in the largest single abrasive and grinding 
wheel factory in the world. The average number of em- 
ployees during the period has been 2100, but only about 
one-fifth of this number have been exposed to the inhalation 
of large quantities of dust. 

In the manufacture of abrasive and grinding wheels there 
are four departments in which the processes are very dusty. 
These are the abrasive department where the lumps of 
abrasives are crushed into grain and sized; the shaving 
department where the dry wheels, still in clay form, are 
shaped on a special type of potter’s wheel; the truing de- 
partment in which the now vitrified wheels are cut to exact 
size on specially constructed lathes; and the clay depart- 
ment where the clays which make up the bond in the 
wheels are weighed and mixed. The dustiest of these 
departments is the last. In all departments where abrasive 
dust occurs, very complete dust removal systems have been 
in operation for years, and at present the amount of dust 
collected by this system daily is 12,000 Ib. 


Only One Out of 79 Men Affected 


Doctor Jarvis’ study of the X-ray plates led him 
to the conclusion that only one of the 79 men showed 
signs of silicosis and this was in the incipient stage. 
To quote the paper further: 


~—_! his worker was employed in the clay plant, where there 
is no artificial abrasive dust, but a great deal of clay dust. 
Analysis of the clay showed that it contained 9 per cent 
of pure silica which is introduced in the form of feldspar. 
This is, therefore, probably a case of true, early silicosis. 

The chest pictures of the workers exposed to artificial 
abrasive dust showed lungs which had, in no case, typical 
signs of silicosis, though in four cases there was evidence 
that the lungs were working hard to keep themselves clear 
of dust. Doctor Jarvis felt that if these were the lungs of 
granite workers, they would represent a perfectly safe risk 
for an indefinite time. It was also his opinion that, with 
the exception of the man exposed to clay dust, none of our 
men would develop active symptoms of pneumonokoniosis 
during their natural lives. 

Many studies have been made of the effects of the inhala- 
tion of silica dust produced by grinding with sandstone 
wheels or in mining, but, with the exception of an imvesti- 
gation made in 1923 by Dr. E. L, Middleton, no examination 
of grinders using wheels made of artificial abrasive has 
been recorded. 

Middleton divides fibrosis (the substitution of fibrous for 
normal tissue in the lungs) into three degrees. In his 
examination of 58 grinders using machine manufactured 
wheels, three showed symptoms or had physical signs of 
first-degree fibrosis. None had symptoms or signs of second- 
degree or third-degree fibrosis. On the other hand, of 269 
wet sandstone grinders, 217 had some form of fibrosis—159, 
first-degree fibrosis; 50, second-degree, and eight, third- 
degree. 
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To Discuss Relations of Selling and 
Advertising 


Cutting the high cost of selling “by applying com- 
mon sense methods to advertising and advertisements” 
is announced as the central theme of the fourth annual 
convention of the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation to be held at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic 
‘City, N. J., Oct. 19, 20 and 21. Among the addresses 
scheduled are the following: 


Quick Refunding Investments—E. P. Blanchard, advertis- 
ing manager Bullard Machine Tool Co. (Monday morning). 

The Advertising Manager as Purchasing Agent—Capt. M. 
F. Behar, advertising manager, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. and 
The Tie-Up Between Advertising and Sales Departments. 
T. H. Dauchy, assistant sales manager, International Nickel 
Co. (Monday afternoon). 

Securing Facts and Figures from the Field and How to Use 
Them, by R. H. DeMott, general sales manager, S. K. F. 
Industries (Tuesday morning). 

Notable Advertising Successes of 1925—W. W. French, ad- 
vertising manager Dodge Mfg. Co.; G. L. Erwin, adver- 
tising manager Kearney-Trecker Corporation and R. W. 
Bacon, U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Co. (Tuesday 
afternoon). 

The Use of Color in Industrial Advertising—S. T. Scofield, 
advertising manager, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. and L. C. 
Hewins, sales manager, Van Dorn & Dutton Co.; Apportion- 
ing the Appropriation Among Industrial Markets—A. M. 
Staehle, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; Export Industrial 
Advertising—L. Emery, assistant general manager, Interna- 
tional General Electric Co. (Wednesday morning). 

Industrial Motion Pictures—How To Use Them—G. A. 
Richardson, manager technical publicity department, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. (Wednesday afternoon). 


Fall Meeting on Refractories in New York 


The fall meeting of the American Refractories In- 
stitute will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New 
York, on Oct. 29, beginning at 10 a. m. Of especial 
interest to consumers of refractories will be the part 
of the program dealing with specifications. The re- 
search division of the refractories fellowship at Mellon 
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American Management Association. Oct. 15 
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and 16. General convention, Hotel Astor, New 
York. W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey Street, New 
York, managing director. 


: National Industrial Advertisers Association. 
Oct. 19 to 21. Annual meeting, Hotel Chalfonte, 
Atlantic City, N. J. W. A. Wolff, 195 Broad- 
way, New York, chairman convention commit- 
tee. 


American Welding Society. Oct. 21, 22 and 


3 23. 


2 Fall meeting, Massachusetts Institute of 
: Technology, Cambridge, Mass. M. M. Kelly, 33 
; West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, secretary. 


American Iron and Steel Institute. Oct. 23. 
Twenty-eighth general meeting, Hotel Commo- 


MT 


dore, New York. E. A. S. Clarke, 40 Rector 
: Street, New York, secretary. 
i November 


TL 


American Institute of Steel 
Nov. 11 to 14. Annual convention, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. Charles F. Abbott, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, executive director. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 3. Annual meeting, Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, secretary. 


National Exposition of Pewer and Mechani- 
cal Engineering. Nov. 30 to Dec. 5. Grand 
Central Palace, New York. Charles F. Roth, 
International Exposition Co., Grand Central 
Palace, New York, manager. 


Construction. 
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Institute, working in cooperation with advisory com- 
mittees of technical men, is making a critical study of 
the existing tests for refractories and accumulating 
data on furnace conditions so that satisfactory specifi- 
cations can be written. An outline of the plans that 
have been made for such work will be given and a 


progress report made. Non-members are invited to 
attend. 


Series of Tests for Concrete Reinforce- 
ment Recommended 


A comprehensive series of tests, the results of 
which may serve as a basis for formulating specifica- 
tions for concrete reinforcement was recommended in 
a resolution unanimously adopted at the semi-annual 
meeting of the Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute, 
held at Chicago, Sept. 23. 

Another resolution unanimously carried instructed 
the executive committee of the institute to cooperate 
in making these tests, to investigate their cost and to 
recommend ways and means for their execution. The 
institute also voted to hold its next annual meeting at 
Atlantic City, N. J.. in March. 1926. 


Degree Conferred on Judge Gary 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman United States Steel Cor- 
poration, New York, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Commercial Science from New York Uni- 
versity, on Oct. 8, his seventy-ninth birthday. In 
conferring the degree upon Judge Gary, Dr. Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, chancellor of the university, said: 


Elbert Henry Gary, farmer boy, college man, 
jurist, some time public official and at all times 
influential in public affairs, conspicuous among the 
makers of the Age of Steel, exponent of a commer- 
cial and industrial system which, whatever its lim- 
itations, has forcefully advanced the prosperity of 
America and of the citizens of America, and has 
multiplied her power to serve mankind; on a colos- 
sal scale you have directed into ways of useful 
service that scientific discovery and invention 


which has become the daily food of our modern 
life. 


Controversy Forecast Over Trade 
Commission Appointment 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 9.—Reappointment by Presi- 
dent Coolidge recently of C. W. Hunt, of Iowa, as a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission has given 
rise to a report that his confirmation will be a sub- 
ject of controversy by the Senate at the next session 
of Congress and will precipitate general discussion 
as to the new policy of the commission. Curiously 
enough Commissioner Hunt, who was associated with 
the Iowa Farm Federation Bureau, was named origi- 
nally as a progressive Republican and was apparently 
selected as sympathetic not only with the so-called 
agricultural bloc but also with the progressive bloc. 
These same interests, it is claimed, will oppose his re- 
appointment because he has lined up with the other 
two commissioners, Vernon W. Van Fleet and William 
E. Humphrey, in bringing about the change in the 
policy of the commission, which is considered to be 
more conservative and agreeable to business interests 
of the country than its previous policy. The change 
was opposed by the two Democratic members, Commis- 
sioners Thompson and Nugent. 

It is believed, however, that the new policy, adopted 
since the adjournment of Congress, will in the end be 
approved by the latter and that the confirmation of 
Mr. Hunt will be brought about. At the same time 
a lively fight is predicted against his confirmation and 
perhaps will be headed by Senator Norris, progressive 
Republican of Nebraska. It is believed that the fight 


may take the form of renewed efforts by such senators 
and Mr. Norris for abolition of the commission, but 
such an attempt, it is thought, will prove unsuccessful. 








Ferric Oxide in Steel Making 


Its Function in Acid and Basic Open-Hearth Prac- 
tice—Variable Bath Conditions— 
Gas Oxidation 


BY J. H. WHITNEY* 


to the required composition oxygen is essential. 

Two sources of supply are available in the open- 
hearth processes, namely, iron oxide added as ore and 
the mixture of air and producer gas constantly passing 
through the furnace. It is chiefly with the latter 
source that the following remarks are concerned. 

To begin with, the use of the term ferric oxide in 
the present paper requires a little explanation for it is 
not a stable compound, under atmospheric pressure, 
at the temperatures attained in a steel furnace; at 
1350 deg. C. it changes to a magnetic oxide with a less 
oxygen content. For practical purposes, the latter 
may be regarded as a compound of ferrous and ferric 
oxides (FeO, Fe.0;), and since these two oxides are 
alone determined by analysis, the iron in the slags will 
here be considered to exist as either the one or the 
other. 

It is important to note in the first place that Fe.0; 
is readily reduced to FeO at high temperatures by 
metallic iron according to the equation— 

Fe,O3; + Fe = 3FeO 

The reaction, however, does not proceed to completion 
although the equilibrium constant probably increases 
with the temperature. Evidence of this reaction is 
not difficult to obtain. Thus Tritton and Hanson 
recently melted nearly pure Fe.0; with some electro- 
lytic iron at about 1530 deg. C. and after the iron 
had been molten for two minutes the oxide had the 
following analysis:— 


T order to purify the bath of steel and bring it 


— Cent 


14. 0 

Previously the author had made a similar experiment 
by packing a mixture of electrolytic iron drillings and 
a pure scale containing 26.0 per cent of ferric oxide 
in a small tightly plugged cylinder of Armco iron and 
heating it for two hours at about 1350 deg. C. The 
resulting fused oxide then showed on analysis:— 
— 


elie ereacecasects 8.0 

The reaction was also seen to occur in another experi- 
ment in which a small piece of electrolytic iron was 
immersed in a quantity of iron cinder consisting of 
SiO, 30 per cent, FeO, Fe.0, 70 per cent which had 
been melted in a platinum crucible in an oxygen fur- 
nace, at about 1400 deg. €. On rapidly cooling the 
melt after 15 min. heating, no trace of metallic iron 
was to be found in it. 

This reduction by iron of Fe,0, clearly enables the 
latter to function as a carrier of oxygen, since the FeO 
formed is readily oxidized again. Obviously, under 
suitable conditions, the process may continue in- 
definitely and it is the purpose of the present paper to 
lay emphasis on this particular effect in so far as it 
operates in the acid and basic open-hearth processes. 

The Acid Process 

Direct evidence of the reaction under consideration 
is often to be obtained in the acid process during the 
finishing stages, after the bath has dropped off the 
boil, especially if the iron content of the slag is above 
20 per cent. While a vigorous boil is in progress the 
Fe.0; in the slag remains well under 0.50 per cent; 
even a heavy feed of ore does not appreciably alter it. 
But as the carbon drops below about 0.20 per cent, 
the Fe,0, begins to increase and may reach 3 per cent. 


ee 





“*From a contribution to a general discussion on “The 
Physical Chemistry of Steel-Making Processes,” held by the 
Faraday Society and the Iron and Steel Institute, in London, 
Monday, June 8. 


At the same time a steady rise in the total iron content 
of the slag generally occurs without any further addi- 
tions of ore being made. Table I is an example: 


Table I 
Carbon Slag 


in Bath _ eeenenancnnigte tt ontinassiese Sea tallic 


Per Fe, FeO, FeOs, MnO, SiOz, Globules, 
Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
0.30 23.6 30.1 0.25 11.6 53.5 0.30 
0.20 23.3 29.3 0.50 ome eee 0.10 
0.15 23.9 29.5 1.20 eee a ee our 
0.10 24.5 29.6 2.10 ose coe 


The effect here illustrated, namely, the ‘gradual in- 
crease in the percentage of iron in the slag as oxide, 
must be due to the transference of oxygen from the 
gas to the metal by means of the Fe,0,;, for no other 
reaction which would bring about this result appears 
possible. Although the silica is in excess of that 
needed to form the bisilicate (RO, SiO,) of iron and 
manganese and far in excess of that required to pro- 
duce the monosilicate (2RO, SiO.), it seems clear that 
a certain amount of dissociated FeO must exist in 
the molten slag. At the surface this is converted into 
Fe.0; by the oxidizing gases in the furnace, and on 
coming into contact with the metal below is partly 
reduced again to FeO. The result of this continual 
oxidation and reduction will be an increase of the iron 
content of the slag during the finishing period as 
illustrated in the above example. 

There can be little doubt that, throughout the boil- 
ing period, Fe.0, thus constantly functions as a carrier 
of oxygen, since 50 per cent of the carbon may be 
removed by gas-oxidation in normal working. Ac- 
cumulation of Fe.0O; and increase of iron in the slag 
are prevented, at this stage, however, by the velocity 
of the carbon reaction, due in part to the passage in 
and out of the slag during the boil of great numbers 
of minute metallic globules. The amount of metal then 
held in suspension may be as much as 5 per cent by 
weight of the slag. There is evidence to show that if 
the oxidation of the carbon could be effected in a 
neutral atmosphere, with an iron silicate slag only, 
the boiling period would be greatly lengthened. Thus 
gas-oxidation by the agency of Fe,O; accelerates the 
process, although it does not, like ore-oxidation, im- 
prove the yield. 


Basic Process 


In the basic process the same effects are to be 
observed to a still greater extent, notwithstanding the 
fact that the iron content of the slags may be as low 
or even lower than 6 per cent. During the refining 
period the ratio of Fe.0, to FeO is invariably much 
higher than in the acid process. An example showing 
the Fe,0; content and its increase during the working 
of a 60-ton charge is given in Table IJ. The samples 
were taken at regular intervals and it will be seen 
that a considerable: proportion of the iron existed as 


Fe.0; in # 0f them. 








Table II 
ages Slag Analysis 
Bath, Fe FeO, MnO, CaO, MgO, Si0>5 
er Per Per Per Per 
Cont Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
0.80 0.85 5.8 6.75 42.3 8.23 
0.70 1.0 4.9 5.26 49.1 6.8 
0.52 as.) vo 4.56 650.6 6.4 
0.24 2.3 9.1 4.41 51.6 6.31 
0.145 3.1 9.5 4.18 62.9 6.17 
0.09 3.4 104 4.2 61.7 6.91 
0.13 3.0 11.4 3.9 52.0 5.87 
0.165 3.0 11.8 4.5 51.4 56.91 








(Continued on page 1083) 
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Pacific Coast 
Fabricating Plant 


Aerial View 


ITH the completion and starting of its new 

VV plant at Los Angeles, the McClintic-Marshall 

Co., Pittsburgh, has welded the last link in a 

chain of steel fabricating shops that begins at the 
Atlantic Seaboard and ends at the Pacific Coast. The 
company not only is the largest independent fabricator 
of steel in the United States, but with shops at Potts- 
town, Pa., and Baltimore, in the East, at Rankin, Car- 
negie and Leetsdale, Pa., in the Pittsburgh district; 
two plants in Chicago and the new one at Los Angeles, 
it enjoys locations that make nation-wide the scope of 
its business activities. This is not a minor considera- 
tion since the formal abandonment, Sept. 22, 1924, of 
Pittsburgh as a sole basing point for steel prices by 
the Steel Corporation at the behest of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The McClintic-Marshall Co. was 


Expansion of Mc- 

Clintic - Marshall 

Operations to 

Offset Ending of 

“Pittsburgh 
Plus” 


of the Plant 


threatened with localization of its business by the 
passing of the Pittsburgh plus method of steel quotation. 
To escape such restriction it acquired late last year 
the plants of the Kenwood Bridge Co., and the Morava 
Construction Co., in Chicago and then started build- 
ing the Los Angeles plant. 

- The latter plant, located on a tract of several acres 
at 110th Street and Central Avenue, has capacity for 
fabricating 1500 tons of steel monthly. As might be 
expected in a modern plant, where other considerations 
did not interfere, the plant was so laid out that the 
plain material goes through the fabricating shop with 
no backward movements. The plant consists of two 
buildings. The main one, which houses the fabricating 
equipment, is 90 ft. x 350 ft., of Aiken type, high and 
low bay construction, of structural steel sheathed with 


Recognizing the Importance of Good Light in the Template Shop 
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Plain Material Comes in on a Spur of the Pacific Electric Railway to the Receiwwing Yard, Served by 10-Ton 
Double-Trolley Crane 


corrugated sheet iron and lighted and ventilated by 
steel sash windows. 

Material from the mills is received under an over- 
head traveling crane runway and from there is moved 
through its several operations for shearing, punching, 
drilling, riveting, etc., on industrial tracks until it 
reaches the shipping yard, which also is under an over- 
head traveling crane runway passing the end of the 
shops and over the railroad siding. All handling of 
material is by electrically controlled overhead cranes 
or hoists and all machines are direct connected, motor 
driven. The riveting machines are compressed air 
horseshoe type, stationary and swinging. 

In the other building, which is 60 ft. x 250 ft. and 
parallels the main shop, are the templet shop, machine 
shop, rivet making and smith shop and other subordi- 
nate departments. 

The receiving and storage yards each are 80 x 300 
ft. Sidings of the Pacific Electric Railway run into 
both ends of the plant, which incidentally is only about 
12 miles from the Los Angeles waterfront. This is 


an important consideration, seeing that the company 
will receive a good deal of its plain structural stee) 
by water. 

The new unit is known as the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. of California, with C. D. Marshall, Pittsburgh, 
president; H. H. McClintic, Pittsburgh, secretary, and 
W. B. Kyle, Los Angeles, resident vice-president. F. C. 
Todd, Jr., is manager of works. 


A team representing the Zanesville, Ohio, works of 
the American Rolling Mill Co. recently won the world’s 
championship in first-aid proficiency in the interna- 
tional contest at Springfield, Ill., with a score of 99.04 
per cent. The winning team competed against 62 teams 
from the United States and Mexico and gained perma- 
nent possession of a Congressional medal awarded by 
act of Congress. Each member received a gold medal 
from the National Safety Council and a bronze medal, 
designed by Gutzum Borglum, from the American Red 
Cross. 





At the End of the Shop Nearest the Receiving Yard Is Located the Punching and Shearing Equipment 











Foundrymen Hear Over 60 Papers 


Sessions on Sand Problems and Foundry Costs the 
Features at Annual Convention of American 
Foundrymen’s Association—Large Ex- 
hibition Reveals New Equipment 


hibition of the American Foundrymen’s Association at Syracuse, N. Y., last week, Oct. 5 to 9, was 
one of the most successful yet held. Housed in buildings of the New York State fair grounds 
some three miles from the leading hotels, with the weather cold and rainy much of the time, there was 
considerable discomfort for both exhibitors and those attending technical sessions. Efforts to over- 
come the cold were partially successful. Enthusiasm persisted, however, so that the attendance at the 
sessions and the exhibits measured up to some of the best gatherings in the history of the organization. 
Compared with recent conventions, the registered attendance was large. This year the total was 
about 3350 as against 4200 in Milwaukee last October and 3425 in Cleveland in May, 1923. The Roches- 
ter convention in the spring of 1922 had a record of only 2400. More firms sent representatives a dis- 
tance of 50 miles and over than at any recent gathering. 
The technical program was of a very high order and the exhibits some of the most impressive ever 
displayed at these gatherings. The international feature was again emphasized by the presentation of 
British and French exchange papers and the presence of a distinguished British foundryman. 


Divito conditions which were decidedly unfavorable, the twenty-ninth annual convention and ex- 


Varied Program of Technical’ Papers 


EVENTEEN sessions, including the annual business meeting, most of them simultaneous with 
S others, were well managed and well attended. More interest was displayed this year than last 
and the average attendance at all the sessions was the largest and most enthusiastic in several 
years—despite conditions in the meeting rooms which were unfavorable to successful presentation 
or discussion. All branches of the foundry industry were fully covered by a program pronounced 
by many as one of the best in several years. There were over 60 technical papers and committee 


reports. 
foundry costs. 


The features, both as to importance and attendance, were the sessions on sand and on 
Three non-ferrous sessions, with a round table luncheon discussion, the first ever 


held at a foundrymen’s convention, were successfully put through by the Institute of Metals and 


the foundrymen. 
following report: 


Only brief abstracts and the chief points in the discussions are possible in the 


Large Interest in Foundry Sand Problems 


WO sessions were devoted to foundry sands, one 

largely to the report of committees and the other 
to four papers on sand control in the foundry. That 
interest in foundry sand research is growing was indi- 
cated by the large attendance at both meetings and 
the active participation in discussions. Writers of 
papers emphasized the importance of the proper con- 
trol of molding sand and the proper blending of core 
sands and laid particular stress on the opportunities 
they declared foundries have for cutting down their 
production costs by improving practices in their sand 
departments. The chairman announced that a new 
committee had been formed. This is a sub-committee 
on grading sand and its object will be to suggest a 
standard method of grading molding sands. 

The joint committee on molding sand research 
through the chairman, W. M. Saunders, Saunders & 
Franklin, Providence, R. I., made a progress report. 
This showed that considerable new work had been taken 
up during the year in addition to carrying on the work 
previously started. 


Conservation and Reclamation 


A report of the sub-committee on conservation and 
reclamation of foundry sands was presented by R. F. 
Harrington, metallurgist Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton. This committee reported that since the Milwaukee 
convention many conservation and reclamation tests 
have been inaugurated. At a meeting in May tests 
were inaugurated in an endeavor to determine the de- 


sirability of attempting further tests upon the separa- 
tion of the various grain constituents in foundry waste 
sands. As far as it has been carried out the test indi- 
cates definite possibilities for the treatment of sands 
for the purpose of separating the grain constituents. 

The committee reported that a test upon a spent 
clay, removed from a New Millville gravel for the pur- 
pose of increasing the colloidal value through proper 
milling action, has been completed. The so-called Col- 
loid mill used definitely established an increase of 157 
per cent tensile strength upon new clay and 27 per cent 
on clay from the spent molding sand. The committee 
felt that in view of these tests this phase of sand treat- 
ment, making possible increased effectiveness of bond- 
ing material through greater development of the col- 
loidal matter, should form an important part of future 
investigation. 

The committee expressed the belief that molding 
sand conservation should occupy first place in its work 
for the coming year. A foundry should be able to con- 
serve its molding sand purchases by selecting material 
best suited for the work, by improving the material if 
it is not the best suited, by providing the most efficient 
means of preparing the sand so that each pound of 
new sand or new bond will bond the maximum amount 
of old material. 

The committee pointed out that for some time, in 
the gray iron or malleable fields, attempts had been 
made to use molding sand substitutes in the way of 
various clays or highly bonded sands. While this sub- 
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stitution in the gray iron field has been conducted for 
some time in an experimental or semi-experimental 
way, it is only in the last year or two that any general 
progress has been made on a practical shop basis. 
Many favorable reports have recently come from foun- 
dries employing sand substitutes. These reports show 
that some foundries have operated from three months 
to a year without adding new sand and others have 
greatly reduced the amount of new sand. 


Substitutes for Molding Sand 


Introduction of substitutes for molding sand has 
brought out the effectiveness of intensive mixing and 
it is difficult to show definitely the part that is attrib- 
utable to the clay product and the part attributable to 
intensive mixing. The committee therefore commended 
for consideration both the question of the clay prod- 
ucts or other highly bonded material and the more ex- 
tensive use of intensive mixing equipment. It pointed 
out that, with the testing methods now available, mold- 
ing substitutes should meet with greater success than 
in the past. The committee believed that had early 
investigators had the benefit of these tests for perme- 
ability, bond, etc., many foundries would be operating 
with molding sand substitutes and using less new ma- 
terial. The committee outlined the following salient 
points: Conservation is the first step; proper selection 
of material to that end; treatment of that material 
necessary to develop its desirable qualities; ‘intensive 
mixing and preparation so that each pound of new 
material may bond the maximum amount of old sand; 
application of the A. F. A. test as an aid to better mold- 
ing and control; conservation and reclamation. 

The committee announced that in view of the ex- 
tended use of various sand molding substitutes, it in- 
tended to investigate various materials to determine 
those best suited for the bonding of old sands and that 
in steel foundry sands it will investigate the applica- 
tion of classification of the various grain constituents. 


Discussion 


In the discussion Mr. Harrington said that by sand 
substitutes he meant a substitute for any ingredient 
contained in molding sand. A. A. Grubb stated that 
the Ohio Brass Co. has been so successful in sand re- 
clamation in its brass foundry that it had completed a 
plant for the reclamation of sand in its malleable 
foundry. 

Testing and Grading Sands 


The report of the sub-committee on the method of 
testing foundry sand was presented by the chairman 
in the absence of Professor Heinrich Ries, Cornell Uni- 
versity, chairman of the sub-committee. The report 


stated that the committee had taken up the matter of 
testing sand for cores and for testing the cores them- 
selves, but it was not ready to submit a report on this 
matter. Apparatus for testing the tensile strength of 
sand will be the object of a later report. The commit- 
tee announced that it is working on tests on refractori- 
ness of sands in connection with the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines in Columbus and with a Canadian committee. 
A report on this subject is promised for next year. 

A report of the sub-committee on grading foundry 
sand was presented by A. A. Grubb, Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield. This stated that a uniform grading system 
is desirable as the different methods used have resulted 
in much confusion. However, the working out of a 
method must necessarily be a slow process. The com- 
mittee declared that the value depends on many factors 
but agreed that fineness of texture should be the first 
subject considered and that this should be based on 
the grain alone after the clay is washed out. The next 
question was to obtain the index figure to determine 
the texture of the grain. Several methods of deter- 
mining this were proposed and tried out. At a recent 
meeting the committee decided to recommend the spe- 
cial A. F. A. fineness factor for use in determining 
grain texture. This factor will be applied to 700 sam- 
ples and after the test the committee will examine the 
data. 

A report of the sub-committee on geological survey 
was submitted by the chairman. This listed certain 
molding sand resources in Iowa, Kentucky, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, being supplemental 
to the report on the same subject submitted a year ago. 


Special Papers on Sand 


Some examples of “The Relation Between the For- 
mation of Sand Deposits and Their Physical Charac- 
ter” was the subject of a discussion by D. W. Trainer, 
geological department, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. A paper on testing apparatus by T. S. Adams, 
Cornell University, was submitted without being read. 

A very complete paper covering a survey of mold- 
ing sand resources in Ohio, prepared by the University 
of Cincinnati and some of its students, was submitted 
by P. Willard Crane, representing the University of 
Cincinnati and the Commercial Club of that city. 

A method of treating handling sand at the foun- 
dry of Deere & Co., Moline, IIl., was discussed by 
Max Sklovsky, of that city. He described the method 
and special apparatus used in handling molding sand 
in a continuous operation unit. The sand is not hand 
shoveled at any stage of the production operation. A 
special revolving sand treating apparatus consisting 
of a series of revolving shelves, one above the other, 
is used to cool, aerate and cut the sand so that it passes 
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through a complete cycle every 30 min. The number of 
filled molds at any one time is less than 5 per cent of 
the total daily production. This rapid cycle permits 
the use of very few flasks and facilitates a quick change 
from one job to another. Only 14 flasks are used for 
making 300 molds. Advantages claimed for the system 
include reduced amount of equipment, economy of 
space, reduction of labor and increase in production. 


Control of Molding Sand 


The second sand session which was devoted to sand 
control was presided over by R. A. Bull, director Elec- 
tric Steel Founders’ Research Group, Chicago. 

The first paper, which was on “Molding Sand Con- 
trol in the Foundry,” was prepared by W. H. Dietert 
and M. W. Myler, engineering department United 
States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, and was submit- 
ted by the former who discussed the subject matter in 
the paper, which was a description of the method of 
sand control in the plants of that corporation. He 
said that there are two ways of handling sand control. 
One is by having the matter in charge of a technical 
staff and the other is by having a superintendent with 
a technical assistant. He favored the latter plan and 
this is used in his company’s six foundries. Each 
foundry has a sand tester who is able to test all the 
sand for a 125-ton foundry requiring 150 tests daily. 
The testing is done at night when the sand crew is cut- 
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compounding of core sand mixtures, discussing the prob- 
lem largely from a physical point of view. The pri- 
mary properties in which the core maker is interested, 
he said, are the green bond, dry strength and perme- 
ability. While these properties are influenced by the 
kind and quality of binder used, the sand is a very 
important determining factor. These qualities are not 
readily obtainable in the same core sand mixture. The 
proper working properties of core sands can be ob- 
tained by the proper blending of sharp sand and bond- 
ing sand. Results of tests indicated that there are two 
general types of core sand mixtures—straight silica 
mixtures of a low colloid content and molding sand 
mixtures. Straight silica sands generally require less 
binder to produce a given strength of core than do 
molding sand mixtures. The difference in binder re- 
quirements is very important because oil binders 
usually represent one-fourth to one-half of the cost of 
a core sand mixture. The straight silica sands are less 
plastic. As a result, over-ramming is less apt to pro- 
duce tight cores. The straight silica cores can usually 
be more easily removed from the castings than those 
from mixtures containing clay. However, there are 
certain advantages gained by the use of molding sand 
or small percentages of colloidal clay in core sand mix- 
tures. These mixtures afford the maximum perme- 
ability for a given bond. In other words, they are 
adapted to very open work that cannot be made from 
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Features of the Week 


Notable Interest in Foundry Sand Problems and in Cost Accounting. 
Three Sessions on Gray Iron Foundry Practice. 


Three Meetings Devoted to Non-Ferrous Topics. 

The First Round Table Discussion Held by Foundrymen a Signal Success. 
The Third Largest Exhibition Since the War. 

Large Display of Molding Machines, Many of Them New. 





ting the sand. The tester gets three samples from the 
heap sand after it is cut and first tests it under a per- 
meability rammer, the sand being tested for moisture, 
permeability and strength. The results are compiled 
on a sand control test sheet having columns for record- 
ing the finished castings. The sand temper adds water 
or dry sand if needed as indicated by the test sheet. 
The use of the permeability and strength reading was 
described. In tempering new sand one of the plants 
uses a water meter for measuring the water for each 
floor. This has proved a very satisfactory method. 
Discussion 

In the discussion Mr. Harrington said that similar 
control was in use at his company’s plant and they 
were getting excellent results. In reply to a question 
Mr. Dietert said the moisture tester is affected by iron 
in the sand but allowance is made for that. There was 
some discussion of the testing of sea coal. Mr. Har- 
rington said he had tested this with a combustion fur- 
nace but the test had not proved successful. Mr. Grubb 
pointed out that the checking of new sands was a mat- 
ter of very live interest. He had found that rain- 
soaked sand gave different permeability and bonding 
tests than if not water-soaked so that too great re- 
liance must not be placed on tests. 


Core Sand Mixtures 


The selection and blending of core sands was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Grubb. The writer declared there is 
much to be gained in the way of better castings, lower 
costs and increased production by the proper selection 
and blending of core sands and he outlined some of the 
principles and methods that had aided the Ohio Brass 
Co. in the selection of sands for core work and in the 


sands of a low bond. The author referred to specific 
cases of considerable saving that resulted in the proper 
selection and blending of core sand to provide the de- 
sired grain and clay content. 


Discussion 
In a discussion of Mr. Grubb’s paper, W. M. Saun- 
ders said that trouble had been experienced with dyes 
used in testing core sand because of different makes 
of dyes. A joint committee is now trying to secure a 
standard dye. A dye of full strength was recently in- 


troduced by the DuPont people, he said, and it appears 
to be giving satisfaction. 


Testing Core Sand Mixtures 


Methods of testing core sand mixtures were dis- 
cussed in a paper prepared by J. Fletcher Harper and 
W. W. Stephenson, research department, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, and presented by Mr. Har- 
per. The authors stated that they have been unable 
to find a definite record of a stanaard method of test- 
ing core sand mixtures so as to get an unbiased test 
result from which a fair comparison can be drawn of 
the different kinds of core sands and binders. They 
believe there is an opportunity to show a saving in foun- 
dry costs if more attention is given to testing these 
mixtures. Their company has tried to adopt a standard 
method in experimental testing work. By using the 
sand testing equipment recommended by the joint com- 
mittee on molding sand research and with some minor 
additions, they have made tests for strength and per- 
meability of cores which permit them to make a com- 
parison of different core sand mixtures. 

The authors described their method for making a 
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core test piece for the transverse test and the appara- 
tus for testing. The core piece is tested under weight 
and its breaking strength determined, the value in 


pounds being regarded as an excellent test in the com- 
parison of cores. Their method of making the perme- 
ability test was also outlined. 


Sessions on the Gray Iron Foundry 


HREE sessions were devoted to problems of the 

gray iron foundry, wide scattered over the week. 
One was held on the first day and reported in part in 
THE IRON AGE, Oct. 8. The other two were held 
Wednesday and Friday. 

At the second session devoted to the gray iron 
foundry, three papers were presented, two of which 
covered highly interesting subjects. A. B. Root, Jr., 
presided. 

Oxygen and Strength of Cast Iron 


The old question of the effect of oxygen on the 
strength of cast iron was revived by a paper entitled 
“The Oxygen Content of Coke and Charcoal Cast 
Irons” by. James R. Eckman and Louis Jordon, of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, and W. E. Jominy, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The paper reviewed the hypothesis of the late J. E. 
Johnson, Jr., that strong irons contain more oxygen 
than weak irons and that the superior strength is due 
to the presence of oxygen. Ref®rence is also made to 
Jominy’s comparison of coke and charcoal irons which 
confirmed Johnson’s hypothesis. The authors then re- 
view the~methods of determining oxygen in cast iron 
and emphasize the possible errors in oxygen due to the 
preparation of samples. Reference is made to a new vacu- 
um fusion method of the Bureau of Standards by means 
of which oxygen is determined in the solid piece of 
metal. Careful analyses by this new method of 
twelve charcoal and eight coke irons, whose mechanical 
properties had previously been reported by Jominy, 
failed to show that the stronger irons contained more 
oxygen than the weaker irons. In fact, the rather 
small differences observed in the result of the oxygen 
analyses pointed more toward a slightly higher oxygen 
contained in the weaker irons. 

It is claimed by the authors that the vacuum fusion 
method for determining oxygen is more accurate as 
applied to cast iron than the methods employed in 
previous investigations. Determinations of hydrogen, 
combined nitrogen, graphitic and combined carbon like- 
wise failed to reveal any differences in chemical com- 
position which were characteristic of the charcoal and 
coke cast irons. 

Discussion 

Commenting on the Johnson theory, which created 
some sensation when it was brought out several years 
ago, Dr. Moldenke said that he was gratified that the 





conclusions of the authors did not support the John- 
son hypothesis. In his opinion a new beginning can 
be made in the study of this subject. Other gases 
may have some effect. Even if it be granted that 
a harder and stronger iron is obtained, this may be 
due to the fact that the metal may set too rapidly, 
or that it may be in an oxydized condition. Much 
depends upon the method of analysis for oxygen. This 
gas may occur in iron as oxide of iron or as a gas 
such as carbon monoxide. It should be possible to 
distinguish as to which is gaseous oxygen and which 
is dissolved oxygen. 


Nickel and Chromium in Cast Iron 


An extensive report covering sixty printed pages 
on the effect of nickel and chromium in cast iron was 
the basis of a paper entitled “Nickel and Nickel- 
Chromium in Cast Iron” by T. H. Wickenden and J. S. 
Vanick of the research department International 
Nickel Co., New York. The results, which cover an 
extensive investigation, give the effects of nickel and 
chromium additions on the properties of gray iron 
of principally three different grades carrying 1.40, 2 
and 2.70 per cent silicon, together with low sulphur 
and phosphorous. The nickel content varied from 
0.10 to 5 per cent and the chromium from practically 
nothing up to 0.50 per cent. The authors also give 
some of the present commercial applications of nickel 
and chromium-bearing cast iron with suggestions for 
further development in the use of these two alloys. 
The effects of these elements upon the carbon and 
graphite in the iron, upon the chilling qualities, upon 
the fracture and structure, upon the hardness and 
machinability, upon the strength and toughness, as 
well as on the shrinkage, porosity and fluidity are 
given in detail. 

One of the interesting conclusions of this paper is 
that reduction of chill is one of the most useful func- 
tions of nickel in iron. The addition of nickel also 
increases the hardness, which is of an entirely different 
nature from that obtained by the addition of chro- 
mium. In other words, iron can be hardened with 
nickel and yet be as readily machined as in the softer 
condition. Corresponding to the effects of nickel and 
chromium in refining the grain and in increasing the 
hardness are similar effects of these alloys in increasing 
the strength, such as compressive, tensile and trans- 
verse, these increases amounting to from 10 to 50 
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per cent. Nickel definitely improves the toughness, as 
measured by various methods. A table is given which 
presents a list of some of the present typical com- 
mercial uses of iron alloyed with nickel and nickel- 
chromium, among which may be mentioned thin 
section resistance grids and piston rings, pistons, 
automobile, cylinders and sleeves, rolls, pipe balls, etc. 


Discussion 


That nickel softens and strengthens iron and that 
chromium hardens and toughens it was offered by 
Dr. Moldenke as his experience based on a long series 
of experiments with Mayari iron. The fact that this 
iron contains nickel and chromium in practically fixed 
amounts as obtained from the ore before it enters the 
blast furnace, is considered an advantage by him. He 
described gray iron as steel interspersed with graphite. 
If the graphite is left unchanged, the adding of alloy 
improves the product, but if the graphite is changed, 
the character of the metal is still further altered. 
These conditions may be brought about by nickel and 
chromium. So far as cost is concerned, he felt that 
the use of 2 and 3 per cent of virgin nickel was allow- 
able, but that increasing this to 5 per cent might be 
extremely expensive. In such alloy castings he rather 
favored the securing of the nickel and chromium 
through the blast furnace, but he felt that the future 
may show that irons containing nickel and chromium 
originally may have additions of these elements made 
to advantage. In any event, the paper was one which 
pointed in the right direction. 

In response to a question as to the effect of the 
high manganese in presence of the nickel, R. S. Mc- 
Pharren, Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, offered the 
results of his experience to the effect that such castings 
were easily machinable. George K. Elliott, metallur- 
gist the Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, said that he had 
used nickel in iron for fifteen years and that this 
was the first good paper on the subject. He felt that 
users of these alloys could study this paper to advan- 
tage before making such castings. He pointed to the 
fact that in brass scrap today there is considerable 
nickel, and that possibly in the near future cast iron 
scrap might contain considerable nickel and even 
chromium. It would, therefore, be well for foundry- 
men to post themselves on the effects of these ele- 
ments even in small quantities. This information the 
paper amply furnishes. 

J. E. Fletcher, representative at the convention of 
the Institute of British Foundrymen, offered some 
interesting testimony. Recounting some early experi- 
ence of white iron, he said that he had added nickel until 
this iron became gray and then had added chromium 
until it had become white iron again. He considers it 
rather remarkable that the proportions of nickel and 
chromium were nearly the same as those used in the 
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making of armor plate, and also that these proportions 
were quite similar to those described by the authors. 
He pointed out that it is the condition of the carbon 
which must be watched in using nickel and chromium 
in the iron, and that one must regard nickel-chromium 
cast irons as steels embrittled with graphite. In his 
opinion there is a bright future for these alloy irons. 


Phosphorus and Total Carbon 


An interesting paper on “The Influence of Phos- 
phorus on the Total Carbon Content of Cast Iron” was 
the subject of a paper by J. T. MacKenzie, metallurgist 
and chief chemist American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The work covered by the author was 
undertaken to ascertain how small an increment of 
phosphorus would really affect the total carbon enough 
to count in the ordinary foundry processes and how 
much would the net effect be on the fluidity and life 
of the molten iron, and on the strength, deflection 
and impact resistance of the test bars. Comparisons 
are often made between northern and southern irons 
—most frequently based on the superior deflection 
usually obtained from the former. Almost without 
exception this is attributed to the higher manganese 
content of northern irons. The author believed, how- 
ever, that the influence of the phosphorus on the total 
carbon was a much more logical explanation, although 
the manganese also has an influence in the same direc- 
tion in this case the‘ low manganese and high phos- 
phorus irons from southern ores tending to low car- 
bon, while the high manganese and low phosphorus in 
northern irons tend to have higher carbon. Inasmuch 
as carbon is the chief, though unfortunately the most 
neglected factor in the properties of gray iron, says 
the author, it is well to examine all the other elements 
as to their influence on the carbon first, and after that 
to look for the individual effects. To obtain a compre- 
hensive idea of the author’s results, the original paper 
of twenty-four pages should be consulted. 

In a written discussion, J. W. Bolton, metallurgist 
Niles Tool Works Co., Hamilton, Ohio, discussed in 
some detail some of the steps in the author’s investi- 
gation and said that this excellent paper adds much to 
the knowledge of the effect of phosphorus on cast iron. 


Increasing Superheat of Cupola Metal 


The relative parts played by oxidation of the metal, 
the differences between the melting and the freezing 
range of cast iron and heat absorption by conduction, 
radiation and convection were discussed iii a paper by 
S. J. Felton, Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati, the 
effect of these elements being outlined. This paper, 
under title of “Superheating Iron in the Cupola” was 
presented at a session devoted to gray iron foundry 
practice, at which W. J. Kihn, foundry engineer, Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation, New York,. 
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presided. This was the third gray iron session, held 
the last day of the convention. Four papers were read 
at this session, which was well attended. Discussion 
was active and the meeting extended beyond the closing 
time. , 

In discussing some of his theories on the cupola, 
Mr. Felton stressed particularly the point that the use 
of moderate excess of coke acts as a desirable safety 
factor and does not lower tapping temperatures. It 
was said also that low melting-temperature iron must 
melt high in the cupola to assure sufficient superheat. 
The rational method of investigating a cupola heat is 
to record temperature, volume pressure, oxidation 
losses, etc., throughout the heat. There is a compen- 
sating mechanism which enables satisfactory metal to 
be produced under a variety of cupola conditions. 

It was pointed out that although in most furnaces 
heat-balance is of primary importance, this is not true 
in the case of the cupola. In the ultimate analysis of 
foundry costs, the thermal efficiency of the cupola was 
said to be a small item compared with its efficiency as 
a producer of high quality, high temperature metal. 
It was contended that such results are more readily 
obtained with inefficient thermal operation, than when 
operating at the maximum thermal efficiency. The 
main significance of the cupola heat-balance is the 
determination of the amount of heat lost from the 
hearth and bottom, as this is at the direct expense of 
the temperature of the molten iron. 

Methods of increasing superheat were outlined. Low 
tuyeres and continuous operation combined with intel- 
ligent pouring methods, would, it was said, considerably 
increase pouring temperatures in many foundries. The 
preheating of the blast should cause higher tempera- 
tures in the cupola and result in hotter metal. Re- 
tarding radiation from the hearth and bottom by the 
use of white paint or other means should be beneficial 
because heat lost from this area is supplied by the 
molten metal exclusively. It was claimed that the type 
of wind box which permits the cold blast to circulate 
the hearth, thus enormously increasing the rate of heat 
transfer from the molten metal by convection, is detri- 
mental to high tapping temperatures and could be re- 
placed more profitably by some type of bustle pipe. In 
conclusion it was stated that in the last analysis, the 
most positive method of increasing and assuring super- 
heat seems to be the duplexing or Elliottizing of cupola 
iron in the electric furnace. 


rr. Size of Tuyeres Not Vital 


That there is nothing vital in the size of the tuyeres 
and that small tuyeres have a marked influence on the 
melting, conclusions stated in a paper on “Cupola 
Melting Rate as Effected by Tuyere Ratios” by J. 
Grennan, foundry instructor, University of Michigan, 
brought out active discussion. 
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This paper describes a series of experiments con- 
ducted in the foundry at the University of Michigan to 
see if there was any marked change in results obtained 
by changing the size of the tuyeres. The cupola used 
was a No. 3 Whiting, lined to 32 in. A positive pres- 
sure blower driven by a variable speed motor was em- 
ployed, this equipment permitting of varying the size 
of the tuyeres and still getting the same volume of air 
in the cupola. There were four tuyeres of the continu- 
ous type, each tuyere being 3% x 16% in., at the inside 
of the lining. They were equally spaced and had two 
vanes each to distribute the blast, these vanes cutting 
each tuyere into three sections. The original tuyere 
area was 1 to 3.7 cross section of the cupola area. The 
first reduction brought the ratio to 1 to 6.2; the second, 
1 to 12.4; the third, 1 to 25 and the fourth, 1 to 41. 
The operation of the cupola was described and the re- 
sults of varying the tuyere ratios shown by means of 
a chart. 

In addition to the conclusions*stated above it was 
claimed that it might be advisable to use large tuyeres 
(if the cupola is not working very regularly) but 
within the limits of the sizes in use, no foundryman is 
justified in changing cupola tuyeres except at such con- 
venient times as when relining the cupola. The differ- 
ence in pressure due to the smaller tuyeres would 
increase the power required to drive the motor. It 
was stated that an ideal set of tuyeres is one in which 
there is a minimum amount of friction offered to the 
passages of air into the cupola and one which dis- 
tributes the air uniformally around the cupola. The 
continuous tuyere of 1 to 4 ratio was said to satisfy 
these requirements. 

In discussing the paper the importance of the size, 
shape and location of the tuyeres was stressed as vital 
by many and a 1 to 4 or 1 to 5 ratio advocated. 


Determining Qualities of Core Oils 


A study of the properties of 23 commercial i, 
oils with the purpose of establishing some method for 
determining the relative qualities or values of oil bind- 
ers for cores, was outlined in a paper on “The Qualities 
of Commercial Core Oils” by H. L. Campbell, assistant 
professor of metallurgical engineering, University of 
Michigan. The investigation is regarded as one of 
large economic importance. 

The chemical and physical properties of these core 
oils were studied in order to note any relationship be- 
tween those properties and the bonding qualities. The 
properties determined were specific gravity, refractive 
index, iodine number and unsaponifiable matter. Equip- 
ment was devised for providing a uniform method of 
making test cores and a special testing machine was 
built for measuring accurately the transverse strength. 
Some of this equipment was shown at the exposition by 
the University of Michigan core oil investigation. 
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The characteristics of the core oil binders studied 
were shown graphically, it being indicated that some 
oils have a limited temperature range at which high 
properties are produced. Some oil binders have rela- 
tively low strengths at all temperatures. The tem- 
peratures at which maximum strength was obtained 
varies from 400 to 475 deg. Fahr. The bonding proper- 
ties of some core oils were shown to vary greatly with 
relatively small changes in baking temperature. 

In conclusion it was said that commercial core oils 
are prepared from so many different drying oils and 
other materials having various chemical and physical 
properties, that it is impossible to establish the value 
of an oil as a core binder on the basis of any chemical 
or physical property of the oil. 

The bonding property of core oils may be determined 
accurately by making test cores in a uniform manner, 
baking these cores under definite conditions and meas- 
uring the transverse strength of the cores. 

The economic use of a specific core oil is possible 
only when the charactertistics of that oil are known 
and the baking practice is controlled so that the max- 
imum bonding effect of the oil is btained. This study 
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is being continued, a number of things having to be 
settled on before standardizing the methods for testing 
core binders. 


Decrease of Sulphur by Sodium Compounds 


The production of softer iron, elimination of hard 
spots, excessive shrinkage, porosity and sulphuric scab 
by the use of a sodium compound as a desulphurizer 
and purifier in the melting of high sulphur iron were 
discussed in a paper on “Desulphurization of Ferrous 
Metals,” by G. A. Drysdale, metallurgical engineer, 
Metal Improvement Co., Cleveland. The resulting 
castings were said to tend to give higher physical 
properties and lower Brinell hardness. The methods 
of application, action, and advantages of using 
the sodium compound as a flux were outlined 
and a series of experiments described, the data 
given embracing cupola as well as ladle tests. It 
was stated that the study of the scientific fluxing of 
metals may still be regarded as in its infancy and that 
vast improvements along these lines may be expected 
during the next few years. ; 


Session on Steel Foundry Practice 


NLY one session was devoted to steel foundry prac- 

tice, at which the attendance was large. Three 
papers were scheduled. Two of them were especially 
interesting. There were also reports of several com- 
mittees. John Howe Hall, metallurgist Taylor-Whar- 
ton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J., presided. 


Quality Steel from the Converter 
The possibilities of the converter in making high- 
grade stee] were forcefully brought out in a paper by 
R. S. Robinson, metallurgist Industrial Works, Bay 
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City, Mich., entitled “Carbon Steel and Carbon-Vana- 
dium Steel by the Converter Process.” After outlining 
the specifications to which the carbon steel is made and 
after describing the equipment, the author discusses 
some of the points in the melting practice, which ac- 
eounts for the unusually high physical results given in 
the paper. Principal among these is the reduction of 
the total sulphur in the cupola metal by the use of 
granular soda ash and the maintenance of a fairly high 
content of manganese in the final product, that is, above 
0.75 per cent. He also emphasized the keeping of the 
carbon content around 0.20 per cent. As a result of 
these special modifications of ordinary practice, the 
author states that there has been less trouble with 
cracking and a decided improvement in the toughness 
and strength of the steel. Two methods of heat treat- 
ment are recommended for this particular grade and 
the physical properties obtainable are given in the 
paper. In the case of carbon-vanadium steel the author 
describes the melting practice as well as the heat treat- 
ment, both being quite similar to that outlined for the 


plain carbon steel. The paper gives the physical re- 
sults obtainable from the alloy steel. An interesting 
point in the paper is the description of the use of spe- 
cial skim gates, which are said to have eliminated much 
of the trouble due to dirty castings. 


Discussion 


Chairman Hall, in opening the discussion, pointed 
out that this paper afforded a basis for a very. good 
comparison of converter steel with electric and it cer- 
tainly demonstrated how good converter steel can be 
made. The question of the use of converter castings 
unannealed was brought up; Mr. Robinson said that 
only a few unimportant ones found their way into use 
without annealing. R. H. West, West Steel Casting 
Co., Cleveland, in discussing the strains which usually 
exist in unannealed castings, cited in particular steel 
wheels for automobile trucks. His company had had 
trouble in making them stand up under cold and hot 
climates when unannealed. Proper annealing, however, 
had eliminated any such trouble. 

R. A. Bull, research director Electric Steel Founders 
Research Group, Chicago, said that he had seen cases 
of internal strains in castings which had sprung apart 
without any shock at all, but after heat treatment no 
such cracking took place. He complimented the author 
on the very high grade of steel which was described 
and emphasized the point that it was not always the 
composition or the process, but correct foundry prac- 
tice which brought about these results. The good effect 
of high-manganese was commented upon and Mr. Bull 
expressed the firm conviction that no limit should be 
put by specifications on the percentage of manganese 
in the steel. Another speaker pointed out that it is 
now possible to regulate the sulphur in the cupola iron 
by the use of soda ash and that in his plant it had 
been possible to use as high as 100 per cent scrap with 
frequent operation using 90 per cent scrap. Sulphur, 
which used to run as high as 0.09 per cent, had now 
been decidedly reduced with the disappearance of crack- 
ing. He also said that manganese was maintained 
around 1 per cent. 

The chairman said that the whole question was very 
important, in that attempts were being made in certain 
specifications to rule out converter steel entirely and 
that one specification in particular, that of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials and the American 
Railway Association, was attempting to limit the per- 
centage of manganese to nothing higher than 0.80 per 
cent in steel castings. 


Electric Furnace Steel 


The only paper devoted to electric furnace steel was 
one entitled “Notes on the Operation of a 1%-Ton 
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Electric Furnace Producing a Large Tonnage” by A. W. 
Gregg and N. R. Knox of the Bucyrus Corporation, 
Milwaukee. It was presented by Mr. Knox. It is de- 
voted almost entirely to a discussion of the perform- 
ance of an electric furnace which has been pushed for 
output over a period of one year. Considerable space 
is devoted to the detailed discussion of factors which 
enter into the securing of a long life of refractories, 
and the methods followed in relining sides, bottoms and 
covers are given in detail. Considerable valuable in- 
formation is found in the paper covering details of the 
basic melting practice, which do not usually appear m 
print. Besides a complete log of an average heat and 
a discussion of furnace operations, there are tables 
which give cost data on all items of operation and also 
results of physical tests of a number of plain carbon 
and alloy steel heats. 


Discussion 


That this paper gives valuable information on elec- 
tric steel furnace practice, supplementing the excellent 
one by T. S. Quinn at the Milwaukee convention a year 
ago, was emphasized by Chairman Hall. There was 
some general discussion as to the ability to regulate 
the percentage of silicon and manganese in electric 
furnace practice. Mr. Knox stated that their practice 
was to put the silicon in the ladle and the manganese 
in the furnace, and that it was not the intention of the 
authors to give the impression that they have had much 
trouble in regulating these percentages. Attention was 
called to a report, printed by the Electric Steel Foun- 
ders Research Group, on the control of silicon and man- 
ganese in steel as made by the acid electric process in 
the five plants of that group. Proper control is often 
due to the man using the process and not to the process. 

Major R. A.. Bull said that the explanation of suc- 
cessful regulation of these two elements was a stand- 
ardized method of operating the furnace, but called 
attention to an article in THE IRON AGE of Oct. 1, by 
John Howe Hall, on “High-Manganese Steel Castings,” 
which he said would offer a reply to some of the ques- 


tions which had been raised on the subject of silicon 
and particularly manganese. 


Castings for Navy Use 


The third paper, “Making Miscellaneous Steel Cast- 
ing for Navy Use” by D. F. Ducey, lieutenant com- 
mander United States Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., 
was delivered only by title. It is quite general in char- 
acter and goes into some detail on the methods and 
practice followed in a steel foundry which makes repair 
castings for the navy. The equipment of the foundry 
is described as well as a special green facing sand and 
the use of special fillets. A considerable portion is de- 
voted to the details of a system of planning and rout- 
ing and the forms which are used. There was no dis- 
cussion of this paper. 


Committee Reports 


Two committee reports were presented, one by the 
A. F. A. representative on the joint committee for the 
Investigation of Phosphorus and Sulphur in Steel, and 
the other a report of the committee on Specifications 
of Steel Castings. The former was presented by R. A. 
Bull. 

The other committee report was presented by A. H. 
Jameson, Deemer Steel Casting Co., New Castle, Del. 
It dealt with the progress which has been made by sub- 
committee XXII, by committee A-I of the American 
Society for Testing Materials in drawing up specifica- 
tions for earbon steel valve castings for high tempera- 
ture service. He reported that the result was a com- 
promise and that the final draft of the tentative speci- 
fications was approved by committee A-I and presented 
to the general meeting of the A. S. T. M. last June. 
Some details of this were given in THE IRON AGE of 
July 2. Because the members of the A. F. A. have not 
come forward with such suggestions as the committee 
had hoped for, the report urged that it was highly im- 
portant that all members interested in this subject 
should try them out in actual practice so as to be pre- 
pared to offer modifications later. 


Group-Bonus Wage Plan in Malleable Foundry 


HAT is known as the group bonus plan of wage 

payments was discussed at a session devoted to 
the malleable iron foundry. A paper was presented on 
the subject by B. R. Mayne, plant manager of the 
malleable iron plant of the Saginaw Products Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

The basis for establishing the wage is 1000 lb. of 
customer’s good castings. The plan has been used at 
the Saginaw plant for about four years. Various 
changes have occurred and in some cases it was found 
impractical to carry certain operations on a group 


bonus plan, and several objections can still be raised. 
Necessary to the working of a group bonus plan, the 
author says, there are a few prime requisites, other- 
wise, day work proves the most adaptable. 

First, the groups must be logically arranged as to 
operation, which are as nearly repetitive as possible, 
“The foreman as well as group individuals must be 100 
per cent sold on the idea.” “It is quite necessary,” he 
adds, “that the groups be given periodic statements as 
to their status.” The plan “has resulted in increased 
production throughout the plant, decreased work in 
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the payroll department, an accurate check on all men 
with the resultant opportunity to weed out laggards, 
assisted the employment department by allowing them 
to guarantee an applicant for work a fair and just 
day rate, and has given the company a satisfied work- 
ing force, thereby reducing labor turnover.” 

There are 17 groups in operation under the plan. 
The bonus payment begins when 75 per cent of stand- 
ard efficiency is reached. An employee receives a 
guaranteed hourly rate, which is set at a fair point 
for the community and for the class of work that is 
being done. 

Discussion 


The discussion developed a varied experience in 
bonus wage payments and a variety of methods. The 
Union Malleable Iron Co., East Moline, Ill., has a plan 
in operation about a month under which a certain 
bonus is paid when the amount of scrap does not ex- 
ceed five per cent, with increases until with no scrap the 
bonus is substantial. So far the plan has stimulated 
attendance, production and the reduction of scrap, and 
so far is altogether favorable. 

The Ohio Brass Co. has its men in groups, each 
under an instructor, who gets a bonus in addition to 
his salary. A checking system traces losses to the 
molder and it is the instructor’s job to prevent repe- 
titions through imparting information. The scrap 
matter is primarily the tool through which he works to 
save losses and earn his bonus. The experience is that 
the success achieved is due probably as much to the 
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recording of the performance as to the bonus itself. 
By posting results on charts competition between the 
groups is brought about and an important point is 
that the results are posted on the day following that 
on which the work was done. The men quickly learn 
when there is something wrong, as a scrap percentage 
over five, for example, appears in red. 

The view was expressed in the course of the dis- 
cussion that the payment of a fair wage secured satis- 
factory production without a bonus and that faults re- 
sulting in scrap sometimes were those beyond the 
control of the molder and should be taken into account 
in the applying of a bonus. The answer given to this 
contention was that the main thing is to focus on 
losses quickly and have the inducement to ascertain 
the causes. 

A bonus system somewhat like that in the Saginaw 
plant has been introduced into the chipping department 
of the Whiting Corporation. One net result is that 
seven men are now doing the work of eleven. In con- 
cluding the discussion, Prof. Enrique Touceda, chair- 
man of the session, suggested that the question should 
be made the subject of a symposium at next year’s 
meeting. 

Prof. Anson Hayes, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
presented three separate papers at the malleable ses- 
sion, representing research work on rates and condi- 
tions of graphitization of white cast iron conducted 
jointly by him and others. The experimenting has not 
been completed and further findings, it was intimated, 
are likely. 


Foundry Cost Accounting 


UESDAY afternoon’s session on the distribution and 

handling costs, under the chairmanship of A. E. 
Hageboeck, Frank Foundries Corporation, Moline, IIl., 
and chairman of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion committee on costs, brought out unusually large 
attendance (estimated at 350) and an exceptional 
amount of spirited discussion. Mr. Hageboeck told of 
the aims and purposes of the cost committee, setting 
down four fundamental factors as follows: 


1.—Actual costs are unknown in altogether too 


many cases. 
2.—Castings must be sold on the basis of the cost of 
production. 


3.—Correct cost finding methods are therefore es- 
sential. 


4.—Uniform methods of cost accounting are highly 
desirable. 

Six bids on a 4%-lb. casting of a hardware spe- 
cialty, in lots of 100, were spread from 5c. to 12c. by 
the six different foundries. Lack of adequate cost ac- 
counting methods was responsible for this condition. 
Similarly, six bids on a steel casting varied from 9c. 
to 15c. per lb. Four of these, however, give evidence 
of real cost accounting systems, for they were respec- 
tively 12c., 12c., 12.4c. and 12.5c. In another case a 
jobbing casting weighing 750 lb., and asked for as a 
single casting or as ten from the same pattern, varied 
from 3%c. to 10c. per lb. Some of the bidders showed 
a variation of only %c. between one casting and ten 
castings. An automobile transmission case, asked for 


in lots of 5000, varied from $4.50 to $6.50 each. 
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Foundry Management and Its Effect on Costs 


Under the above title W. J. Barrett, one of the in- 
vestigators of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, who studied 54 foundries all over the 
United States and many of the results of whose studies 
have been published in a number of articles in THE 
IRON AGE during the past year, spoke on the above 
topic. He pointed out particularly the importance of 
up-to-date methods of handling materials, calling at- 
tention to the fact that in some cases it is found neces- 
sary to handle 168 tons of materials for each ton of 
salable castings produced. His studies had shown him 
that, in general, iron and steel foundries differ largely 
in their methods of material handling. 

An example he gave of two Ohio foundries showed 
A using seven men working their hardest to load the 
cupola. Wheelbarrows were used for iron, scrap and 
coke over a 200-ft. dirt runway. The material was put 
on the scales and then handled separately into the 
cupola. In contrast B foundry, handling three times 
as much metal, did the job with only three men. This 
company used a concrete runway, made up a unit 
charge in the yard, transported it on an electric truck 
to the cupola, used tipples for coke and had its skids 
high enough so that charging the iron into the cupola 
required little lifting. 

He pointed out, on the other hand, that the pur- 
chase of new equipment must be made with full recog- 
nition of limitations of the shop buying it. Two foun- 
dry managers, one running a production foundry and 
the other a jobbing foundry, saw a new machine dem- 
onstrated. The production man, after thorough anal- 
ysis of his conditions, bought the machine and cut his 
cost of doing a particular job by 50 per cent. The 
jobbing man bought three of the machines without 
analyzing his situation and found that, in using them, 
he could not save any money, as they were in the way 
and required more labor than he had been using before. 
An adequate analysis by a proper cost system would 
have prevented his buying these machines, 

Two methods used by the Metropolitan company, 
in evaluating foundry management are, respectively, 
the number of deaths among their workers and the 
number of foundries going out of business. As a gen- 
eral rule, it has been found that the deaths among the 
iron foundries exceed the estimated number; on the 
contrary, the deaths among steel foundry workers are 
considerably below the estimated number. Both esti- 
mates were made on the same basis, in connection with 
the application of group insurance. It would appear, 
therefore, that management in steel foundries aver- 
ages far better than in iron foundries. 
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An example was given of two foundries in the same 
town in Pennsylvania, both making gray iron castings 
and between them employing about 200 men. One foun- 
dry made castings of from 25 to 50 lb. individual 
weight, worked for 20 different firms and did all the 
gray iron casting work for those firms. Its records 
were simple, but they gave the complete story of the 
daily work in each department, both as to output and 
as to cost. The firm made good profits year in and 
year out, regardless of depressed business conditions. 

In contrast the other foundry, which was run by a 
man stated by Mr. Barrett to be as good a foundry- 
man as any he had ever met, was operated without a 
cost system. The foundryman claimed he could not 
afford to hire a lot of clerks. The sequel to the story 
lies in the fact that recently the first foundry took over 
the second from its creditors. 

An example of sharp practice was given. One foun- 
dry using accurate cost data bid 10%c. per lb. on some 
castings. This was considered a very fair price for 
them and, when the contract went to another foundry, 
the sales manager investigated to learn why. The 
other foundry had bid 6%c. The purchasing agent 
knew that it had no adequate cost system. He told 
the bidder that his price was too high and succeeded in 
getting it reduced to 6c., on which price the business 
was taken. The speaker stated that he blamed the 
purchasing agent in this instance more than the foun- 
dryman who took the business at a loss, because that 
purchasing agent was keenly aware of the situation 
and of the fair value of the castings, whereas the other 
man was not. 


Foundry Refractories 


A open forum was held on the subject of foundry 
refractories, with subdivisions into steel foundry, 
malleable iron foundry and cast iron foundry practice. 
There was no paper, but a list of questions was pre- 
sented. These questions were taken up in order, each 
being discussed before passing to the next one. Under 
steel foundry refractories were seven questions relating 
to rate of speed on heating up a furnace as affecting the 
life of refractories, methods to prevent excessive spall- 
ing of the brick, requirements for good bonding ma- 
terial, uniformity of brick size, standardization, etc. 
Under malleable iron foundry refractories 20 ques- 
tions were considered, covering the character of fuel as 
affecting side walls and roof, pre-heating the blast, 
brick bottoms, soft or hard bricks, bungs laid up with 
mortar or without, thin or thick joints, most economical 
sizes of brick, insulation of air furnace walls, bottoms 
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and bungs to reduce radiation losses, refractories of 
higher melting point, elements most destructive to re- 
fractories (the chemical action at the slag line was 
voted the guilty party here), causes of spalling, use 
of bauxite brick or super-refractories and use of car- 
borundum in daubing mixtures. 

Under cast iron foundry refractories the questions 
discussed were cupola bottoms, monolithic cupola lin- 
ings, cheap methods of repairing linings operating con- 
tinuously, and other details of repairing costs and fre- 
quency, together with the alternating use of two cu- 
polas, either on alternate days or half a day each. 

This turned out to be an experience meeting. There 
was no clean-cut decision on many of the questions. 
Conditions vary so widely in different foundries, and 
more particularly in different kinds of foundries, that 
a general or uniform answer to most of the questions 
was impossible. In some cases the answers which were 
given showed almost diametrically opposite views of 
results as determined in operation. 


Session on Apprentice Training 


N organized publicity program for accelerating the 
influx of college men into the foundry industry 
was suggested by R. R. Meigs, General Electric Co., 
Lynn, Mass., in a paper on “What the Foundry Offers 
a Technical Graduate as Viewed by a Graduate Ap- 
prentice,” at a session devoted to apprentice training. 
The majority of the average graduating class needs to 
be told what an interesting place an up-to-date pro- 
gressive foundry can be. 


Attracting College Men to the Foundry 


In discussing the entry of technical graduates into 
a foundry organization, it was said that during the 
training period it was advisable that a definite schedule 
be drawn up outlining the student’s progress through 
various departments of the shop. The only worth- 
while way for a foundry student to break into the 
work before him is to start as a helper of some sort. 
The first problem is to get into personal contact with 
the particular group of workmen with whom he is to 
work. Not until sound personal contact is made can 
the student hope to obtain any amount of real first- 
hand information. 

While a student is serving his time on the floor 
there are times when the novelty of the situation wears 
away. The biggest stay on such occasions is an in- 
terested member of the management who keeps in more 
or less direct touch with the student. A conversation 
relating to shop problems or proposed improvements 
will give the beginner something to think about, pro- 
viding an outlet for any ideas or information he may 
have acquired and also give him an opportunity to 
straighten out possible misinformation. 

Of the three classes of foundries, those which are 
wholly modernized, those which are backward in ac- 
cepting the results of recent industrial progress, and 
those which are in the process of improving, the latter 
was said to provide the best facilities as a training 
place for prospective foundrymen. In these foundries 
old rigging and methods are being replaced gradually 
by new equipment and improved methods. In this type 
of shop there is enough of the earlier day practices 
discernible to enable the student to visualize somewhat 
the conditions existing in those days. Visits to outside 
foundries are also valuable for the student in obtain- 
ing a general conception of the industry. 

What may be expected to result from the training 
course was outlined briefly. The foundry industry was 
said to be in a stage of constant development, the prog- 
ress consisting largely in the evolution of mechanical 
equivalents for manual labor, the elimination of waste 
and the improvement of the final product. Such a de- 
velopment creates a proportional need for technical 
knowledge and should increase automatically the 
foundry demand for technically trained young men. 

The meeting was under the chairmanship of Dr. 
C. B. Connelley, director of industrial relations, Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. Paul R. 
Ramp, superintendent of the Newport News Shipbuild- 
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ing & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va., outlined 
briefly the method followed by his company in training 
apprentices. L. A. Hartley, educational director, Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, Chicago, and Mr. John- 
son, Wentworth Institute, Boston, were among others 
discussing apprentice training. Attracting desirable 
material for foundry apprenticeship courses was 
among the phases of the subject discussed. 


The Obermayer Prize 


HIS year the S. Obermayer prize was awarded to 

the two authors’of a paper presented at the first 
gray iron session, Monday, Oct. 5. (See THE IRON AGE, 
Oct. 8, page 979). The prize is bestowed annually on the 
foundryman who originates the most novel and useful 
device for use in foundry operations as judged by a 
special committee. H. W. Dietert and W. M. Myler, 
Jr., engineering department United States Radiator 
Corporation, Detroit, described in their paper, entitled 
“Continuous Iron Temperature Recording,” a special 
device which indicates by means of a scale and pointer 
the temperature of molten iron at any period of the 
melt. It also makes a continuous record, on a chart, 
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of the temperature throughout the heat. A study of 
the chart enables the foundryman to give specific in- 
structions to the cupola tender so as to produce iron 
within a definite temperature range. He knows that 
the results of his efforts are recorded so as to be ob- 
served by the manager. 

The device, as illustrated, is a bare thermocouple 
shielded from air currents at a fixed distance above 
the iron stream in the spout. The results obtained are 
reported as proving conclusively that the foundryman 
is capable of judging whether or not the iron is in a 
satisfactory pouring condition for a given class of 
work. 


Proposed Changes in Membership Dues 
and Initiation Fees 

HANGES in the by-laws affecting the classifica- 

tion of membership, and also dues and initiation 


fees, were presented by the board of directors at the 
business session of the association. The meeting voted 
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submitting them in the regular way to the membership 
for letter ballot. 

It was explained that the changes look toward a 
classifying of the groups of persons eligible to mem- 
bership. As it is now, a corporation, partnership, 
society, or a subsidiary or branch organization may be 
a member, but it is contemplated that membership shall 
apply to not more than one branch of such a group. 
Initiation fees for active membership will remain at 
$10, but this will be waived in the case of an indi- 
vidual identified with a group that has membership. 
Also, it will be waived in the case of an individual 
following an educational pursuit not of a commercial 
character. The plan is to encourage more men in rela- 
tively subordinate positions in a company to establish 
active connection with the association as against the 
present tendency to leave active membership in the 
hands of those holding the highest executive positions. 

The dues for active membership in the United States 
and Canada remain at $12, but dues will be charged 
for the individual members of the organization of a 
company member at the rate of $7.50 per annum. Also 
the dues for persons in educational pursuits will be 
$7.50. 

A junior grade of membership is also to be estab- 
lished without entrance fee but with annual dues of 
$5, to encourage a class which may thus get the litera- 
ture of the association. The junior, under the pro- 
posed by-law, becomes automatically an active mem- 
ber at the age of 25 years. 

Honorary membership was conferred on L. W. 
Olson, retiring president. 

Favorable consideration was given by the meeting 
to the recommendation to accept as the international 
test bar for gray iron castings bars 1% in. in diame- 
ter with 18 in. distance between supports. By express 
stipulation the adoption by the association of this in- 
ternational test bar is not to be regarded as prejudicial 
to the use of the test bars favored in England or to 
the corresponding test bar regulations in France. 

A special tribute was paid to the memory of A. O. 
Backert, so many years a conspicuous leader in the 
association, by the meeting’s standing in silence for 
several moments. 
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One resolution adopted urged the establishment 
broadly of apprenticeship schools after the fashion of 
those operating at Milwaukee. 

Officers were elected as noted elsewhere, and the 
presentation of the Obermayer prize by Benjamin D. 
Fuller to H. W. Dietert and W. M. Myler, Jr., also 
referred to elsewhere, were among the items of the 
business session. 


The Banquet 


The annual banquet, which was well attended, was 
held Thursday evening, Oct. 8, in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Syracuse. L. W. Olson, president of the associa- 
tion, presided. The presentation of the Joseph S. Sea- 
man gold medal to Dr. Richard Moldenke, and of the 
William H. McFadden gold medal to Dr. Robert J. 
Anderson, was a feature of the evening. Benjamin D. 
Fuller, vice-president Defiance Paper Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., made the presentation speech for the Sea- 
man medal, and G. H. Clamer, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, that for the 
McFadden medal. Responses were made by both Dr. 
Moldenke and Dr. Anderson. The preliminary details 
of the conferring of these medals and a sketch of the 
careers of the two recipients were published in THE 
IRON AGE Sept. 17. The toastmaster of the evening 
was William H. Barr, president National Founders’ 
Association, who after an introductory speech called 
on the speaker of the evening, James A. Emery, gen- 
eral counsel National Founders’ Association, Wash- 
ington, who delivered a most effective address on “In- 
dustrial Progress.” The dinner was followed by a re- 
ception and dance given by the Syracuse local com- 
mittee. 


The Next Convention 


Arrangements have been completed for holding the 
1926 convention and exhibition in Detroit the week of 
Sept. 27. It is planned to make it international in 
character. It is expected that some of the foundry- 
mens’ societies of Europe will actively participate and 
that the convention will partake of the character of 
the one held in France in 1923. 


Exhibition One of the Largest Since the War 


NLY two post-war foundry exhibitions were larger than the one this year, those in Philadelphia 
and Columbus in 1919 and 1920 respectively. The main portion was housed in the Manufac- 
turers’ and Liberal Arts Building, when more power was in demand than at any previous display. 


The total space taken in the three buildings used was 57,000 sq. ft. 


This compares with 55,250 


sq. ft. covered at the Milwaukee Auditorium last fall. As is usual, the foundry equipment companies 
had impressive displays, made more effective by the lack of limitations on height and by the possi- 


bility of putting in ample foundations. 


A feature was the display of new molding equipment. 


Only a brief running account of the exhibition as a whole with emphasis on a few of the fea- 


tures is attempted this year in the following: 


N molding machines, one exhibit that attracted atten- 

tion was that of the Foundries Service Corporation, 
25 Broadway, New York, which demonstrated the 
Wood process of sand molding. These units combine 
jolt, squeeze, roll over, pattern draw, mold assembly 
and strip flask operations in one machine, a unique 
feature being that the flask is attached permanently 
to the machine and is the only flask used in the mold- 
ing operation. These flasks are available in several 
standard sizes to accommodate patterns of various 
dimensions, tue pattern plates being made to fit their 
respective flasks. 

In the Wood process the mold is made and finished 
complete on the machine, including the setting of 
cores, if any. When a group of molds is ready for 
pouring, pouring jackets of patented design are slipped 
over the molds to support and confine the sand. These 
jackets are of grill or lattice construction and are 
machined on the inside to the same dimensions and 


taper as the flask, so that they fit exactly over the 
mold. When placed in position the jackets are se- 
cured to the bottom board by hinged clamps which by 
a simple lever motion hold the mold rigidly to the 
bottom board. It is only necessary to carry a suffi- 
cient number of these jackets for one “round” of metal, 
as after pouring they may be moved in rotation to the 
next group of molds to be poured, the transfer being 
quickly accomplished. An advantage claimed for the 
pouring jackets is that they obviate the use of separate 
weights, clamps and wedges, and being of grill or lat- 
tice construction, they permit the ready escape of 
gases on the sides and ends, as well as the top, of the 
mold, while the continuous band at the joint of the 
cope and drag is intended to prevent any run-out at 
that point. 

One of the principal savings claimed for the Wood 
process is the elimination of all flasks in molding ex- 
cept the one attached to the machine. This is stressed 
as permitting considerable reduction in the usual 
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investment in flask equipment, and also as resulting in 
marked economies due to the reduction or elimination 
of flask storage space, flask repair shop, maintenance 
and replacement expense. 

As to production, it is claimed that with the Wood 
process molding machines a mold can be completed 
and placed on the floor in one-half of the time required 
by other methods, resulting in a saving of 50 per cent 
in labor cost. It is also claimed that casting losses are 
reduced to a minimum, the machines being designed so 
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that the various operations are accomplished with pre- 
cision, including the assembly of the cope with the 
drag, which come together in exact register, eliminat- 
ing danger of casting losses due to shifts. 

The machines are available in several types, hand 
and power operated, stationary and portable, with ca- 
pacities from the small snap class of work up to the 
limit of economical production with the use of pattern 
plates, or as stated by the manufacturer, machines 
will be available for work in size from small buckles up 
to bath tubs. They are covered by United States 
and foreign patents, owned and controlled by the Foun- 
dries Service Corporation. The aluminum pattern 
plates, pattern parts, flasks and pouring jackets used 
are made by the Columbian Bronze Corporation, Free- 
port, N. Y., and the molding machines are manufac- 
tured by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation at its 
Moore plant, Elizabethport, N. J. An illustrated de- 
scription of the Wood process of sand molding, the ma- 
chine and equipment used, will be given in a forthcom- 
ing issue of THE IRON AGE. 

Another molding machine that was a center of in- 
terest was a high-speed unit for production work, 
recently developed by the Stoney Foundry Engineering 
& Equipment Co., Cleveland. This machine employs 
the vibrating instead of jolt method and is arranged 
for stripping the mold. Simplicity of construction, 
resulting in low maintenance cost is a feature, unusual 
uniformity of ram being also claimed. Molds are 
rammed in 1% sec. The company’s core knockout 
machine, which is an application of its vibrator for 
removing dry sand cores from cylinders and similar 
castings, was also shown, one unit of this type free- 
ing cores for a 210-lb. cylinder with crankcase en bloc 
in 10 sec. Shake out bales were exhibited and also 
the company’s new springless vibrator, a feature of 
which is that it starts in any position. 

A new post squeezer, equipped with overhead cylin- 
der, keeping all moving parts out of the sand, was 
one of 10 machines demonstrated by the Tabor Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. In this machine the head swings 
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horizontally on the post, and the valve control lever 
serves as a handle for swinging the head. Rapid 
operation is a feature. The machine has a 10-in. 
cylinder and is available in both stationary and port- 
able types. A redesigned jar roll-over machine, the 
feature of which is that the roll-over and pattern draw 
is accomplished by compressed air admitted on top of 
oil, giving close control of the load at all times, was 
also in operation. 

The Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, exhibited a new 
jolt roll-over squeeze pattern draw molding machine, 
which operates entirely by air, eliminating hand ram- 
ming. This machine, designated as the No. 322, draws 
the pattern automatically on the down stroke from the 
squeeze and deposits the mold on a roller conveyor. 
The heaviest equipment handled by the operator is the 
empty flask. The machine is made to handle any 
weight up to 2000 lb. An improved model of the No. 
275 jolt squeezer machine was also in operation, the 
chief improvement being in the head, which operates 
more easily and is supported entirely from the rear, 
the supporting members on the sides having been elim- 
inated. Improvements have also been made in the 
No. 549 jolt stripper machine which now has an open- 
ended lifting frame to adapt it to a larger range of 
work. Four other machines were also shown. 

One of the largest exhibits of molding machines 
was that of the William H. Nicholls Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., which showed 15 machines. A jolt, squeeze 
and draw machine in operation making radiator loop 
molds attracted attention. The machine was equipped 
with an automatic roll-off table and roll-over device, 
as well as an overhead sand filling device which was 
fed directly from a combination muller and aerator, 
the sand being carried up by a bucket elevator. The 
muller, of new design, was a feature. It has two cor- 
rugated steel rolls designed so that there are different 
surface speeds at each point of contact with the bot- 
tom of the pan. Two cross arms, carrying paddles, 
serve to further mix the sand. Centrifugal force feeds 
the sand through a gate where it is aerated into a fine 
mist by means of brushes which throw it also into the 
buckets of the sand elevating system. The process is 
continuous. The muller may be set on or below the 
floor; it occupies a floor space of less than 8 sq. ft. 
The company’s new type 10-F portable combination 
jolt and power squeezer, with a 10-in. squeeze piston 
and 4-in. jolt piston was also demonstrated. 

Two Sandslingers, portable and tractor types, re- 
spectively, were demonstrated by the Beardsley & 
Piper Co., Chicago. 

Among the machines exhibited by Henry E. Prid- 
more, Chicago, was a new 14-in. combination jolt, 
squeezer and power stripping plate unit, in which the 
jolt, squeezer, etc., are separate and can be used in- 
dependently. There are three control valves, one for 
each unit. Only one draw cylinder is provided for 
stripping. A combination air jolt, power rock-over 
foot-draw machine was also demonstrated, as well as 
a new core machine with a 12 x 14 in. capacity. 

New equipment shown by the Adams Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, included a 10—382-in. jolt squeezer, intended for 
production of light work, taking the place of a hand 
squeezer. It is available in portable and stationary 
types and with lift table. 

The Milwaukee Foundry Equipment Co., Milwau- 
kee, exhibited its own machines and some manufac- 
tured by the Davenport Machine & Foundry Co., Dav- 
enport, Iowa, the Milwaukee company having recently 
taken over the sale of the Davenport machines. In- 
cluded in equipment demonstrated was a No. 22 Dav- 
enport jolt, roll-over, draw machine, which molds up 
to 12,000 lb. in weight, and 17% in. in length. A 
positive leveling device which can be adjusted quickly 
for various flask heights is a feature. The machine 
is provided with oil draw. 

Six machines, including a 1000-lb. production type 
jar independent roll-over and pattern drawing machine, 
were exhibited by the Herman Pneumatic Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh, and five machines of various types by 
the Johnston & Jennings Co., Cleveland. 

The Grimes Molding Machine Co., Detroit, had a 
portable jolt-stripping, plate-molding machine in ope- 
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ration. A portable Rapid plain squeezer and a Rapid 
jolt squeezer were demonstrated by the Federal Mal- 
leable Co., West Allis, Wis. More than 10 machines 
of a variety of types were exhibited by the Interna- 
tional Molding Machine Co., Chicago, a jolt-squeeze- 
strip machine being a center of interest. 

In addition to other foundry equipment, molding 
machines were displayed by the Arcade Mfg. Co., 
Freeport, Ill. This company’s Modern jolt molding 
machine has been strengthened and made more ac- 
curate, and its jolt stripper has been changed from 
single to two draw cylinders, which simplifies the 
construction. 


New Sand Preparing Equipment 


In sand preparing equipment, the National Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, demonstrated a complete unit 
consisting of a Newaygo loading device, which aerates 
and screens the sand and drops it into a measuring 
hopper over a No. 2 Simpson mixer. After being 
blended and tempered the sand is elevated to a second 
aerator, again aerated and discharged into a hopper 
over the molding machine or on a belt, 

A new sand separator and blender was shown by 
the Royer Foundry & Machine Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
This machine is equipped with a skip-hoist self-loading 
device, the operator riding on the platform of the 
machine. The capacity is 1,000 lb. per min. 

The exhibit of C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, 
included one new product, a mechanical vibrator for 
foundry sand. The outstanding feature of this vibrator 
is that there is a minimum vibration on the frame 
and a maximum vibration on the cloth. An unique 
mechanism has been devised for driving the vibrator. 


Large Display of Sand Blast Machines 


Sand blasting equipment formed an impressive part 
of the exposition. In addition to sand cutting ma- 
chines and other equipment, the American Foundry 
Equipment Co., Inc., New York, demonstrated a model 
of its down draft sand blast room, one feature of 
which is the pressure tank, the filling valve of which 
has only one moving part, a mushroom plug inside the 
tank. The separation of dust and abrasive was shown 
through cut out windows. 

The Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md., exhibit- 
ed a 10 by 12% ft., down draft, “clear vision” sand blast 
room with dust arrester, and exahuster units mounted 
overhead. Thecomplete equipment was about 10 ft. long, 
19 ft. wide and 20 ft. high. Fresh air is taken 
through inverted louvres in the ceiling, and dust laden 
air is drawn off through wall ducts near the floor, the 
movement of dust being away from the operating po- 
sition. The room is lighted and all operating controls 
are inside. A rotating table is placed at one side for 
small work, and the room is provided with double 
doors and car tracks. Locating the arrester above 
the room and inside of the foundry building, discharg- 
ing the clean air into the shop, is claimed to save fuel 
in cold weather. Reclamation of abrasive is a feature. 

A new unit shown by the Pangborn Corporation 
was the Loads Quick sand blast barrel with direct 
motor drive. The quick loading device is a feature, it 
being claimed that the barrel can be loaded, started, 
stopped and unloaded in five minutes. 

A large exhibit was that of the W. W. Sly Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, which demonstrated twelve separate 
units. Among new products shown were pneumatic 
sand reclaiming equipment for removing dust and 
other refuse from used silica molding sand, and a 
continuous tumbling mill with star conveyor, for tum- 
bling simple castings, sprues, forgings, etc. It may 
be used also for sand crushing and screening. The 
process is continuous, stars and work being fed in 
at one end, traversed automatically and discharged at 
the opposite end. The stars are discharged onto a 
conveyor and returned to the inlet end of the machine. 

The J. W. Paxson Co., Philadelphia, demonstrated, 
among other equipment, a new siphon feed, small sand 
blast barrel for brass foundries. This is a combination 
unit consisting of a small barrel, cabinet, dust col- 
lector and fan. It occupies floor space of 5 by 6 ft. 
Alemite lubrication is a feature. 

Sand blast equipment was among the exhibits of 
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the Mac Leod Co., Cincinnati, and the New Haven 
Sand Blast Co., New Haven, had its 48-in. self- 
contained direct-pressure barrel in operation. A 
model of a new bag type dust collector was also on 
view. The Ruemelin Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, was also 
represented. 


Materials Handling Equipment and Pneumatic Tools 


More than fifteen companies exhibited materials 
handling equipment and there were elaborate exhibits 
of pneumatic tools, including air compressing and 
blowing machinery. A variety of machine tools, in- 
cluding grinders and sawing machines, were demon- 
strated under power, and there were exhibits of welding 
and cutting equipment. Pattern shop equipment was 
on view, one company having fifteen machines in 
operation. Pyrometers were exhibited and also Brinell 
hardness testing machines. There were attractive dis- 
plays of ball and roller bearings, and other transmis- 
sion equipment. 

Several companies demonstrated core making ma- 
chinery. Makers of core oils and binders were well 
represented, and there were large exhibits of foundry 
supplies, including graphite, plumbago and graphite 
crucibles. Suppliers of pig iron, coke, metals and alloys 
and abrasives were well represented. 


Furnaces for Melting 


The outstanding feature of the exhibit of furnaces 
was an electric furnace in operation for melting gray 
iron. At previous foundry shows furnaces have been 
exhibited melting non-ferrous metal but this was the 
first time that an electric furnace has been in operation 
at any exhibition melting gray iron. The iron was 
melted in a Moore Lectromelt furnace exhibited by the 
Pittsburgh Electric Furnace Co. This was equipped 
with an automatic high-speed regulator. The castings 
produced were made for the Straight Line Engine Co., 
Syracuse. William Swindell & Brothers, Pittsburgh, ex- 
hibited a 1000-lb. electric melting furnace and the De- 
troit Electric Furnace Co., a 350-lb. tilting type non- 
ferrous melting furnace. The Ajax Metal Co., Phila- 
delphia, also exhibited electric furnaces. 


There was also a number of exhibits of oil and gas- 
fired furnaces for melting non-ferrous metals. The 
Campbell-Hausfeld Co., Harrison, Ohio, exhibited in 
connection with its melting furnaces a new strainer for 
straining the oil before it reaches the burners. The oil 
goes through a circular strainer from the outside, a 
plunger cleans the strainer without interrupting the 
flow of oil so that it can be cleaned when the furnace 
is in operation. 


Miscellaneous Exhibits 


Among the miscellaneous exhibits were several rep- 
resenting activities of the foundrymen. 


Prominent among these was a display of photo- 
graphs of the various devices which had been’ sub- 
mitted for the 1925 Obermayer prize. There were five 
of these. Besides the device which was awarded the 
prize, as described on other pages, there was a revolv- 
ing reservoir spout submitted by D. McDaniel, Hamilton 
Foundry & Machine Co., Hamilton, Ohio; third, a skim 
gate pouring basin offered by J. H. Crawley, foundry 
superintendent, Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich.; 
fourth, a core support submitted by John Bibby, Au- 
gustine Foundry, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., and fifth, a 
strainer core box by Gottfried Olson, superintendent of 
foundries, Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chicago. 

In another booth the A. F. A. cost committee, by 
means of placards and actual castings, called attention 
to some of the variations in quotations of a number of 
foundries bidding on such work. Besides this they had 
an iron casting, the weight of which was submitted to 
a guessing contest with prize of $50 for the most accu- 
rate guess. The awards were made Thursday after- 
noon at three o’clock. The actual weight of the casting 
was 109 lb. There were three guesses of 109% lb., and 
among these the prize money was equally divided. 
They were A. C. Porter, Lincoln Foundry Co., Lincoln, 
Neb.; J. C. Steinfurth, Cascade Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., 
and D. S. M. Dannell, Deere & Co., Moline, II. 
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Steel Production and Consumption More 
Nearly in Balance; Prices Should Be Firm 


Gain in September Less Than Usual for That Month; Rise in Unfilled 
Orders Helps to Restore Market Equilibrium 


BY DR. LEWIS H. 


DIRECTOR, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


ERTAIN facts about the steel situation in Septem- 
ber are clear and warrant definite conclusions. 


1. The trend of ingot production declined toward 
the normal level. This means that in recognition of 
the fact that production has been above normal, expan- 
sion of output has been checked. 


2. The unfilled orders of the Steel Corporation in- 
creased slightly, rising a little nearer to normal. This 
means that although the volume of orders on hand is 
below normal, the moderate improvement in the gen- 
eral industrial situation has caused buying to rise a 
little above shipments. Although no one can say 
whether or not it is more than temporary, there has 
recently been more interest in forward buying and talk 
of “first quarter inquiries” has appeared in a way that 
is slightly reminiscent of times before the summer 
of 1925. 


8. The average price of finished steel for September 
was lower than in August by 0.8 per cent, showing that 
in spite of business improvement the combination of 
above-normal production and the sub-normal] unfilled 
orders has had its way—the more so because of present 
competitive conditions in the industry. 


As long as the volume of unfilled orders is so low 
as at present and production continues above normal, 
the price of steel can be expected to do little better than 
hold at about present levels. This condition is not like- 
ly to change soon, as steel manufacturers are increas- 
ing their output of pig iron and steel. On Oct. 1 the 
estimated daily capacity of active blast furnaces was 4 
per cent greater than on Sept. 1, and the gain in steel 
company output seems sufficient to care for the mod- 
erate increase in bookings which is reported, notably in 
the Middle West. 

The logical balance of the present demand and sup- 
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ply situation would appear to be found in merely stable 
prices for finished steel. 


May Check Pig Iron Advance 


HE pig iron situation differs materially from that 

of steel. The production of pig iron is slightly under 
normal, and average prices have been advancing. As 
shown in Fig. 2, this relatively strong position con- 
tinued through September. 

The total September production of pig iron was 
21,722 tons greater than the August output and the 
average daily production showed an increase of 4 per 
cent. When allowance is made for the normal increase 
and for the usual seasonal gain, however, the true trend 
of pig iron production remained practically unchanged. 
The adjusted index registered 99.4 per cent of normal 
against 99.6 in August. 

Thus there is no overproduction of pig iron. In 
fact, the production of pig iron is still relatively small 
compared with the output of steel, a condition which 
usually means a firm market for the former product. 
At present the accumulation of scrap and the weakness 
of scrap prices, however, is an offsetting factor. 


Stocks of pig iron at merchant furnaces are be- 
lieved to be little if any above normal. 


The average price of pig iron in September was 
higher than in August and at the end of the first week 
in October the upward trend was still in evidence. 


As to the future, the balance of probability appears 
to be against much further rise in the price of pig iron. 
The production and stocks of iron seem adequate; for- 
eign iron importations continue to affect the domestic 
market; the average price of steel products is barely 
steady (though some manufacturers of sheets and of 
hot rolled strip are advancing quotations); and steel 
scrap is fairly weak. Some deferred buying doubtless 
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Fig. 1—The Trend of Steel Ingot Production Turned Downward in September, Since the Gain in That Month 
Was Less Than Usual 
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remains and is likely to raise the average of pig iron 
prices a little further—but not much. 


Commodity Prices Turn Up 


| Spree 3 shows the trend of various prices of interest to 
the producers and consumers of steel. The graph 
shows that: 

1. After a small decline in August the general level 
of commodity prices partly recovered the loss during 
September. Bradstreet’s index on Oct. 1 was 125.7 per 
cent of the 1921 average, against 125.1 per cent for the 
month preceding. The irregularity in the general price 
indexes has been chiefly due to breaks in the grain and 
cotton markets. 

2. A general sagging trend in the markets for fin- 
ished steel has been in force since January. 

3. The recovery of pig iron prices is shown, fol- 
lowing the lead of scrap; but as scrap has weakened, a 
checking of the advance in pig iron is indicated as 
probable. No improvement in the scrap market is yet 
in sight. 

Several interesting conclusions may be drawn from 
Fig. 3. Note how faithfully the index of finished steel 
follows the general commodity price index, always de- 
clining not many months after it and rising sooner or 
later when below the general level. 

Note again how close is the inter-relation among 
the various items which are portrayed in Fig. 3. This 
is especially true of the low points or bottoms. Usually 
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Fig. 2—The Balance 
of Probability Ap- 
pears to Be Against 
Much Further Rise 
in the Price of Pig 
Iron; Some Deferred 
Buying Doubtless 
Remains and Is 
Likely to Raise the 
Average of Prices 
a Little Further, 
But Not Much 


we find that Bradstreet’s index reaches the bottom first 
and scrap next, although sometimes the two touch their 
low points at about the same time. Next, pig iron hits 
bottom, followed a little later by the price of finished 
steel. 

This analysis may have some bearing on the pres- 
ent price outlook. Bradstreet’s price index declined in 
August. The scrap market followed suit in September. 
This raises the question, will not the upward trend in 
the pig iron market soon cease? And another question 
is, will the price of steel not show greater firmness in 
the near future?—thus reflecting the preceding up- 
turns in commodity prices, scrap, and iron. 


Scrap Still Weak 


HE narrow spread between pig iron and scrap is 

clearly illustrated in Fig. 3. Moreover, the current 
fact that scrap is weak and pig iron is strong appears. 
This is unusual, but a similar situation may be noted in 
the fall of 1919 and again in the spring of 1920, at both 
of which times scrap declined while iron steadily ad- 
vanced. The conditions at those times, however, were 
essentially different from the present. Then the price 
of finished steel was rising and business was on the 
upswing in a major cycle. Now business is expanding 
but moderately. Commodity prices in general are ir- 
regular, and steel is barely steady. Thus it does not 
seem probable that this time the price of pig iron will 
carry through regardless of the scrap market. 


Fig. 3—The Bradstreet Composite Price Index Has Moved Up—This May Foretell a Corresponding 
Upward Turn in Steel Prices Later On 
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Significance of Steel Tonnage 


EFERENCE was made in this department of 
THE IRON AGE last week to the fact that the 
volume of industrial or commercial activity ap- 
pears different when viewed from different 
angles. In some quarters it is claimed that busi- 
ness is not really very good after all. 

The steel statistics indicate the contrary. They 
show that business is very active. A feature that 
needs to be considered just now is the quality 
or character of the steel tonnage, which is par- 
ticularly favorable as an index to industrial and 
building activity. The mere tonnage figures are 
favorable, but there is more in the matter than 
that. 

Production of steel ingots in September, 3,492,- 
904 tons, was at a rate of 41,750,000 tons per an- 
num, which is 7,000,000 tons, or 20 per cent, above 
the average in the six years, 1919 to 1924, inclu- 
sive. At the same time all the appearances are 
that the production is going entirely into current 
consumption. From the mere tonnage standpoint 
the showing is obviously favorable, or averages 
count for nothing at all in indicating “normal.” 

The production of steel is a very important 
industry in the United States, but the consump- 
tion of steel is much more important. It involves 
much more labor and much more expenditure of 
money. Now, there are different ways of using a 
ton of steel, and the amount of industrial activ- 
ity, of labor employment and of money turnover, 
varies widely according to the way. 

One of the outstanding comments on the steel 
market in recent months has been the meager- 
ness of railroad buying. The consumption of steel 
by railroads involves less work and less expendi- 
ture than is the case with steel consumption in 
almost all other lines. Freight cars sell at a lower 
price per pound than almost anything else made 
of steel. Other things being equal, the less steel 
going into railroad consumption and the more go- 
ing into other things, the more industrial activity 
is indicated by the steel tonnage. 

It must be admitted that there is one point 
on the other side—that the large amount of tubu- 
lar products sold for oil and gas wells and for 


oil and gas lines does not represent much indus- 
trial activity of the kind that is most beneficial. 
The oil trade admits it would be better if fewer 
wells were sunk. 

In general, however, the flow of steel from 
mills is into channels which represent much in- 
dustrial activity in the use of the steel. Merchant 
bars pass to widely diversified and important uses, 
and the merchant bar tonnage is running strong 
at the present time. Sheets likewise represent 
many important and expensive uses and sheet 
tonnage is running heavy. In both cases it is a 
flow into numerous channels, not a flow of large 
tonnage into channels that are merely tonnage 
consumers. Even in the case of structural ton- 
nage, which has been running high, the cost of 
the many large structures going up is vastly 
greater than the cost of the structural steel sup- 
porting them. 

Thus, whatever may be said on the other side, 
it must be granted that both in tonnage and in 
character the current steel output indicates a 
great deal of commercial activity. 


Another Foundry Year 


AND problems and foundry costs had the cen- 
S ter of the stage at the foundrymen’s annual 
convention last week in Syracuse. The sessions de- 
voted to these two subjects drew the largest at- 
tendance, and first and last the visitor had 16 tech- 
nical programs to choose from, with gray iron, 
steel and malleable foundry topics furnishing broad 
lines of division. 

For many years sand has been merely “sand” 
to the foundryman. Only lately has he realized 
that the material surrounding his metal in the mold 
is almost as important to good castings as the metal 
itself. Meanwhile some of the best brains in the 
foundry industry have been delving into the mys- 
teries of sand. Investigators are finding the prob- 
lems complicated, but they have made good head- 
way in their solution. Sand is being conserved, 
old sand is being revivified and even synthetic sands 
are a possibility. Methods of test have been so far 
perfected that the foundryman is able to secure 
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dependable information concerning the physical 
properties of both molding and core sands. The 
net result is that costs are being reduced and the 
yield of good castings definitely raised. 

In respect to foundry costs also the Syracuse 
meeting registered an advance. The industry has 
not yet found insurance against the owner who 
lightly enters upon a foundry career through the 
front door and after a few years is forced out with 
little choice of exits because his castings were sold 
in ignorance of their cost. But the campaign of 
education, under the lead of the association’s com- 
mittee on costs, has gone steadily forward, and the 
past year has been one of distinct progress. 

At the same time the metallurgical side of the 
industry is not neglected. Last week’s programs 
represent valuable additions to the literature of 
gray iron, steel and malleable castings, and the dis- 
cussions gave one a new impression of the magni- 
tude and diversity of the foundry industry, its rapid 
strides in the elimination of manual labor and the 
simplification of operations and of the abundant 
talent at work upon the problems of modern foun- 
dry metallurgy. 


Length of Trade Movements 


HETHER the war would be followed by 

more or by less business than otherwise 
would have been transacted has been so much 
discussed that the question of the manner in 
which business is being done has received less at- 
tention than it deserved. 

The superficial fact has been observed, of 
course, that the trade swings are of much shorter 
duration than those which occurred before the 
war. Little regard seems to be given, however, 
to the question whether there is underneath all 
these rapid fluctuations a grand swing, possibly 
of uncommon duration. 

In the case of steel production, the five peaks 
before the war represented an average interval 
of a trifle more than three years from peak to 
peak. As steel production has been increasing 
lately, the measurement for these later times is 
best made from trough to trough. July, 1921, 
represented one, and July, 1925, the fourth trough 
thereafter; i.e., the interval has averaged one 
year instead of three years. The length of the pe- 
riods of decreasing and increasing Steel Corpora- 
tion unfilled tonnage has decreased greatly like- 
wise, comparing pre-war times with recent years. 

That there are substantial reasons for this 
change has been recognized. It is harder to 
throw the steel mills behind hand in deliveries 
and easier for them to catch up. But this aline- 
ment is not peculiar to steel. In other lines, 
which do not present statistics susceptible to such 
close study, there is also a much shorter cycle. 

The big and fundamental point in all this is 
the question: Have business men a better under- 
standing and a firmer grasp on the fundamentals 
of trade than before the war? Just after the war, 
when the thought that everybody was now going 
to have an easy time was struggling with the 
thought that everybody would have to be more 
frugal to compensate for the destruction, when 
the thought of still higher prices was contending 
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with the thought of pre-war prices being re- 
stored, it looked as if there would have to be 
floundering to extremes as an _ experimental 
search for the condition that would work out 
right. Does this recent shortening in the period 
of trade movements mean that we have found 
ourselves? If so, we are on a better basis, for the 
more frequently we have slack periods the easier 
it is to get through with them. 

It does not follow, however, that we have be- 


‘come really accustomed to this sort of thing. 


The trade swings are not aimed at; it may be 
said, in a way, that they “just happen.” Business 
men may still be looking for the longer swings 
to which they were accustomed. Each increase 
in business activity may be hailed as the be- 
ginning of a long swing, and each decrease the 
beginning of a long depression. We cannot feel 
that we have found ourselves in that respect. 

At any rate, there is more to be learned than 
formerly from study of the trade statistics, be- 
cause they show more points in a given length 
of time. One can compare the speed of one up- 
swing or downswing with that of another, only 
a short time past, and the height and depth of 
the successive peaks and troughs. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that prac- 
tically all the economists and business fore- 
casters who for a time after the war were di- 
lating upon the importance of “the business 
cycle” have been paying much more attention 
lately to the detailed statistics of what is oc- 
curring day by day and week by week. Eventu- 
ally we shall know whether there is a bigger 
cycle still, containing the smaller cycles we have 
recognized. 


Laboratory Fatigue Tests 


HAT the only laboratory in which the prob- 

lems of repetition work and its resultant effi- 
ciency-killing fatigue can be studied with any 
hope of practical success is the industrial plant 
seems to be the opinion of British employers in 
the metal trades, as voiced in a recent editorial 
in Engineering. The only alternative is to carry 
industrial conditions into the science laboratory. 
A report has just been published of certain 
laboratory tests made by a woman psychologist 
at the University of Manchester. The truth of 
her conclusions is not disputed. Criticism is 
directed against what is held to be their futility. 

The investigator took four girls, pupils in a 
school for unemployed women, and gave them 
routine work to do with a simple open-work 
pattern in coarse silk on canvas. It was a pur- 
posely meaningless, non-commercial task, but the 
experimenter held that it resembled in its mo- 
notony many factory operations. These girls were 
worked in two shifts of three hours each, four 
days a week, for two months, at an hourly wage, 
and then after an interval of six months a similar 
period with the same hours at piece work. One 
day a week the girls were permitted to converse 
and pause in their work at will. The next day 
they were made to labor continuously, but were 
given a 15-minute rest interval in the middle of 
each period. The third day they were forced to 
work at top speed without intermission and in 
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silence. On the fourth day there were five-min- 
ute rests at intervals. The deductions from the 
tests showed nothing particularly new. The day 
of intensive work proved fatiguing; piece work 
stimulated to greater effort, and so on. In com- 
menting upon the test Engineering says: 

“The industrially ridiculous hours and days 
of work at an extravagantly high rate take the 
whole of the operations outside the category of 
industrial work. 
uses. Taylor showed this conclusively 30 years 
ago. But to be useful rest pauses are for persons 
under work conditions, not for those whose work 
more nearly resembled play, and is far from 
bringing the workers to anywhere near the limit 
of their strength. 

“The report claims that the fantastic perform- 
ance resembles many factory operations. It may 
be so; but it lacks the presence of independent 
moving machines, which in most operations 
introduces a break of monotony in every cycle, 
and it seems to give far less opportunity than 
normally occurs in practice for the enjoyment 
of the sense of speed of work.” 

This last thought is often lost sight of in con- 
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Extravagance of the Half-Cent Rate 


To the Editor: A suggestion to plant managers: 
Turn to your payroll for three weeks back and pick 
out a few of the time checks carrying rates of 37%c., 
42%c. and 47%c. per hour. Ask your paymaster to 
figure up again the amount due on each card; one may 
be 55 hr. at 42%c., another 62% hr. at 37%c., and so 
on. Follow these time cards to the cost accountant. 
Each day’s time is spread over several orders in 
process. In one day those rates have been used ten 
to fifteen times in distribution of cost. Multiply this 
by a week and you have sixty to ninety times. 

Now go back to your payroll and pick out some 
of the time checks carrying rates without the fraction, 
as 35c., 45c. and 50c. per hour. Follow these over the 
same route and you will see that the calculations are 
more quickly made. The time spent in a month deal- 
ing with these half cents will astonish you. And 
why? Just because some years ago we divided a man’s 
daily rate by ten and began using hourly rates which 
in some cases resulted in a figure carrying the 
fraction. 

Now that so many trades are employed on the hour- 
ly basis, it is high time to scrap those half-cent rates. 
You could take an average payroll of 300 men and 
add the half cent to the odd rates and actually save 
money because of the accounting expense eliminated. 
But at least we can hire the next man at 47 cents 
or 48 cents instead of 47%c. Just the pen and ink 
work alone, used in affixing that % every time the 
rate is applied, is an item. . 

Waste is the chief cause of poverty. Surely there 
is waste here. Imagine the economic significance of 
discontinuing use of the half cent on hourly rates if 
this were done by every plant interested. 

G. J. McDONNELL. 
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Erie, Pa. 


For exhibits at the National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering to be held from Nov. 30 
through Dec. 5, all of the first two floors of the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, and 90 per cent of the 
space on the third floor has been contracted for. 
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sidering repetition work. Even were an operator 
shut up in a room by himself, the moving ma- 
chine would be his companion. This condition 
is more or less accentuated when people work at 
machines side by side. There is in some degree 
the social factor. Yet monotony can make itself 
felt to the detriment of the worker and his prod- 
uct, and in such cases most manufacturers are 
glad to find a remedy. .But those who have 
studied the problem from the factory end main- 
tain that no hard and fast laboratory formula 
can be applied, except as a suggestion upon which 
a working plan may be built to fit the individual 
case. ~ 


RENCH consumption of high-grade manganese 

ore is notably large this year. To Aug. 1 the 
French imports were 261,400 tons, compared with 
230,600 tons for the United States and 212,200 tons 
for Great Britain. Since these French receipts are 
considerably in excess of the ferromanganese needs 
of the country’s steel industry, there is the surmise 
that French makers of ferromanganese are plan- 
ning to compete with Great Britain in American 
and other foreign markets. 


FAR EAST MARKET QUIET 


Small Rail Tonnage Placed Here—American 
Importers Quote on Reinforcing Bars 


New York, Oct. 13.—Inquiry from foreign mar- 
kets continues light. Even the usual volume of in- 
quiries from the larger companies in Japan is con- 
siderably diminished and the recent activity in the 
Chinese market is apparently declining. An order of 
size booked by an American exporter to China calls for 
about 400 tons of copper wire for a transmission line 
between Tien Tsing and Shanghai. Competition from 
both British and Japanese makers is understood to 
have been keen. The volume of wire shorts on the 
market is reported by exporters to China as small and 
the prices asked by American mills are generally slight- 
ly higher than the Chinese merchants are willing to 
pay. Much the same situation prevails in tin plate 
waste waste. 

The two and a half miles of 100-lb. rails for which 
the Keh-Hin Electric Railway in Japan has been in the 
market are reported placed with an American exporter 
dealing largely with Japan. The 660 pieces of locomo- 
tive boiler tubes for the South Manchuria Railway Co. 
are also understood to have been awarded. 

Importers of steel in New York have manifested 
interest recently in a total of about 5000 tons of re- 
inforcing bars for a sewer in Brooklyn, the first sec- 
tion of which, let about a year ago, took about 6500 
tons of bars furnished from a Belgian mill by William 
H. Muller & Co., 11 Broadway, New York. Award of 
the present contracts covering sections 3 and 4 of the 
sewer is expected by the end of this month. 


The Bureau of Standards, Washington, is often 
asked to make tests of engineering materials for com- 
mercial organizations and individuals. Under the law 
the bureau makes many tests for the Government de- 
partments, but owing to the large amount of such 
work it does not make tests for individuals if other 
laboratories can do the work. The bureau is now pre- 
paring a list of physical, mechanical and metallurgical 
laboratories so as to be able to direct individuals to 
such laboratories. To any one who can give informa- 
tion about laboratories the bureau will be glad to send 
a questionnaire on application. 
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PROTEST SOUTHERN RATES 


Railroads Agree with Shippers in Opposing 
Class Rate Findings 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 13.—Following similar action by 
Southern iron and steel producers, a number of South- 
ern railroads have filed a brief with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, protesting against its findings 
in connection with the Southern class rate investiga- 
tion. Numerous objections are made by the carriers 
and they are stated in emphatic terms. Among other 
things, protest is made against a proposed differential 
combination basis and to the differentials themselves, 
which it is claimed will create numerous fourth class 
section violations and discriminations. While designed 
to remove undue preferences to the gateways and 
undue prejudices to points south of the gateways, the 
carriers point out, this basis may actually create more 
discriminatory situations than it attempts to prevent 
because it results in an adjustment that will be prefer- 
ential to points in official territory and prejudicial to 
the gateways. After stating other reasons for pro- 
testing against the findings, the Southern carriers said 
that they are revolutionary in the extreme and cannot 
possibly be permitted to stand. It is asserted that the 
findings, if made effective, would do lasting injury to 
the carriers, who “decline to share responsibility with 
the commission for the report it has issued.” 

Modification of the commission’s decision was peti- 
tioned by Southern iron and steel manufacturers fol- 
lowing a meeting at Birmingham on Sept. 25. It was 
stated that the proposed rates are unduly prejudicial 
to Southern shippers and unduly preferential to North- 
ern shippers. This opinion is based on the claim that 
the maximum scale of class rates shown in the report 
does not observe a proper relationship to distances. 
The rates for the shorter hauls, it is charged, are rela- 
tively too high, as compared with those for the longer 
hauls. Furthermore, it is alleged, the plan of graded 
rates proposed by providing as maxima the combina- 
tion of local rates between Northern and border points 
and the differential scale “intensifies and greatly ag- 
gravates the undue discrimination against Southern 
shippers and lays an unnecessary and unjust burden 
upon Southern industry.” 

Carriers in Central Freight Association and Illi- 
nois Freight Association territories also have pro- 
tested against the finding and asked for modification. 
In an exhaustive presentation of their side of the 
case, they object to the differentials, the mile scale 
basis suggested, and say that there was no justifica- 
tion for the commission to discard the system of rates 
they had prepared. It is stated also that it would 
be physically impossible to prepare the tariff changes 
by Jan. 1, 1926, the proposed effective date of the 
readjustment. 


More Forward Buying Reported at 
Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, Oct. 13.—With new business coming 
in at a better rate recently, Mid-western independent 
steel makers are accumulating some tonnage, accord- 
ing to local sales executives. The “hand-to-mouth” 
buying policy followed for so long in some lines, not- 
ably sheets, is not so strictly observed. 

Because of the comparatively higher pig iron prices 
in the Chicago area, sellers in this district and at 
Cleveland are receiving a larger volume of inquiry 
than usual from melters in Michigan. Valley merchant 
iron interests have sold in recent weeks a consider- 
able number of small tonnages for shipment to Mich- 
igan foundries. 

One of the principal Valley sheet makers reports 
sales of small quantities of galvanized sheets at 4.30c. 
per Ib., an advance of $2 per ton above the recent 
market. This mill marked up quotations because of 
rising spelter costs. 

A sheet producer with 16 of 18 mills under power 
believes business will be in sufficient volume to main- 
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tain that operating rate through the remainder of the 
quarter. 

Merchant steel bars are firm in this area at 2c. 
per lb., and on new business customers heretofore re- 
ceiving some preferential treatment are obliged to 
pay this figure. 

The tin plate industry is running into its period 
of seasonal decline in new business, though production 
is being well maintained for the time being. 


299 Tack Sizes Eliminated at Standard- 
ization Conference 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 13.—Effective on Jan. 1, 1926, on 
new production, and on April 1 for existing stocks, 
reduction in sizes of tacks from 485 to 186 and in 
packing weights from 423 to 127 was determined upon 
at a conference of tack makers, distributers and repre- 
sentatives of consumers held under the auspices of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Department of Com- 
merce, on Wednesday, Oct. 7. The conference also 
adopted definitions as to the methods of measurement 
and steps to discourage the use of still further varieties 
which have become obsolete. 

The meeting determined upon the elimination of the 
terms American cut, Swedes cut, baling, canvas, 
cheese-box, curtain, shade, broom, stamp, gagers, rail- 
road, roofing, looking-glass, truckers and berry-box 
tacks. It was also voted to do away with a name which 
should give a number of ounces, as “6-o0z. carpet tack,” 
and to adopt a designation of a number and length. 
The term 6-0z., it was stated, originated in the days 
when tacks were hand made and 1000 tacks were ex- 
pected to weigh 6 oz. The term “trimmers tacks” sup- 
plants the names American cut and Swedes cut. 

The conference also went on record as favoring 
standard measurement rules as developed by the Bu- 
reau of Standards which provide that: “All tacks are 
measured under head to end of point. Brad head, flat 
countersunk head, headless, and cement coated nails 
are measured over all, i. e., top of head to end of point. 
Oval and round countersunk head nails are measured 
from top of countersink (largest diameter) to end of 
point.” 


Ford Production Over 300,000 Cars 
for September 


September production of cars and trucks was at a 
record rate for that month for many of the large 
factories, and the level has been fairly well maintained 
for the last two weeks, according to Automotive Indus- 
tries. From now on, however, except in the case of 
Ford, the general tendency will be gradually down- 
ward, with probably a sharp drop next month or in 
December. 

Preliminary estimates of the production total for 
September show a gain of about 8 per cent over Aug- 
ust for the industry as a whole, with Ford again ex- 
eepted. In the case of Ford, the month showed an 
enormous increase, so that the final figures should be 
well over the 300,000 mark, against approximately 
260,000 for August. 


National Malleable & Steel Casting Case 
Still Pressed 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 13.—The new policy of the De- 
partment of Justice in regard to the dismissal of petty 
complaints of violations of the antitrust laws will not 
affect the proceedings against the National Malleable 
& Steel Casting Co., Cleveland, according to the annual 
report issued by Asst.-Atty.-Gen. William J. Donovan 
here today. Speaking of this case the annual report 
says: “The Government is gradually winning its fight 
for the removal of 35 defendants, residing beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Court, who are resisting removal 
for trial under the indictment pending in the Northern 
District of Ohio.” 
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SHIPS NAILS IN BOXES 


Mexican Plant Builds Up Flourishing Business 
by Studying Its Market 


Shipping wire nails in boxes, instead of kegs, is 
a method employed by the Mexico Hardware Co. at 
its plant in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. Boxes, it is said, 
are less subject to breakage en route and also store 
better and in a smaller space than kegs. Another im- 
portant consideration is that the retail dealer in 
Mexico finds a ready sale for empty boxes, while there 
is no demand for empty nail kegs. This is seemingly 
an inconsequential item, but represents a small ad- 
ditional profit to the dealer that is appreciated. 

The nails are packed 100 lb. to the box, which is a 
departure from the custom of other nail manufac- 
turers in Mexico whose packages contain 50 kg., or 
approximately 110 lb. However, the Mexico Hardware 
Co. buys all of its wire on the open market in the 
United States, and decided to adopt the American 
standard size of package. This aids in keeping closer 
tab on manufacturing costs, and it has been found that 
the Mexican trade has taken very readily to the idea. 

About two years ago the Mexican Government fixed 
higher import duties on most all manufactured arti- 
cles of iron and steel. This was done to protect plants 
already in operation in Mexico and to encourage the 
establishment of new industries. The duty on wire 
nails was placed at 40 centavos per kg., or approxi- 
mately 10c. per lb., and that on galvanized wire at 
only 9 centavos per kg., or about 2c. per lb. in Ameri- 
can money. This wide difference between the duty on 
the raw material and the finished product caused S. R. 
Silva, president Mexico Hardware Co. to establish a 
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wire nail plant in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, just across 
the Rio Grande River from El Paso, Tex., where the 
company maintains its head office. 

At the beginning only four machines were in- 
stalled, all made by the National Machinery Co., Tif- 
fin, Ohio. These machines turned out only the ordi- 
nary sizes of nails used in Mexico, but this prelimi- 
nary experience was so successful that other machines 
were added from time to time until ten are now in 
operation. A staple making machine was also in- 
stalled, giving the plant a total daily capacity of 
about 20,000 lb. of nails and staples. Nails ranging 
in size from the ordinary shingle nail to 40 penny 
are made, and it is planned to add another machine 
to make nails as large as 60 penny, for which size 
there is a limited demand in Mexico. 

Although the plant has been in operation less than 
one year a flourishing business has been built up all 
over Mexico. Nails for the Pacific Coast are shipped 
through the United States in bond. 

It is noteworthy that all staples for the Pacific 
Coast trade must be made from galvanized wire, while 
those for the dry section of northern Mexico are manu- 
factured from plain black wire. By paying attention 
to these small details of the trade’s demands in dif- 
ferent sections of the country the company has not 
only been able to satisfy its market, but to effect a 
saving in manufacturing costs that in the long run is 
not insignificant. Added to the lower cost of plain 
wire is the fact that the duty is also a trifle lower than 
on the galvanized product. 

The plant is operated exclusively by Mexican labor, 
as is also a small factory that makes all boxes re- 
quired, the box shooks being purchased already cut 
to proper sizes. 





Many Spade and Shovel Sizes 
to Be Dropped 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 13.—Representing a total elim- 
ination of 43 per cent in sizes of shovels, spades and 
scoops by reducing the present variety from 223 to 
127, recommendations will be presented for the action 
of a general conference of manufacturers, distributors 
and users at the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, Oct. 
19. The meeting, to be under the auspices of the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice, Department of Commerce, 
will be presided over by A. E. Foote of the Division 
and will be held in connection with the joint meeting 
of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Hardware Association. The 
recommendations to be presented by the Committtee on 
Simplification propose the elimination of 53 sizes out 
of the 120 now made in 21 types of shovels; 10 of the 27 
sizes in eight types of spades and 33 of 76 types of 
scoops. 

Manufacturers, it has been announced, are also 
in favor of making but three grades of shovels instead 
of four and are in favor of fixing a minimum gage of 
material to be used. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Finds 
Outlook Improved 


YOUNGSTOWN, Oct 13.—Indicating its confidence in 
the maintenance of satisfactory conditions in the iron 
and steel industry, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
has purchased or ordered to be purchased raw ma- 
terials required over the next six months in manufac- 
turing processes, including scrap manganese, spelter 
and other iron and steel-making supplies. It is in- 
dicated that the company paid $18 to $18.50 per ton 
in the Youngstown district for heavy melting scrap, 
$16.50 in the Chicago territory, and the same prices for 
hydraulically compressed sheets. In some of its im- 
portant producing lines, the company is booked for 
the remainder of the year. Somewhat higher prices 
are now asked for sheets, strip steel, wire and some 
other finished products. 

Prior to his departure this week for a short stay 
at White Sulphur Springs, Va., President James A. 


Camptell of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., ex- 
pressed his confidence in the stability of current con- 
ditions. “I can see nothing at this time to interfere 
with good business,” he said. “The farmers are buy- 
ing well and will continue to do so, I believe. The 
railroads will be heavy buyers, while the automotive 
industry is absorbing more and more steel. Oil coun- 
try pipe business has slackened to some extent, but 
this condition is more than offset by better orders for 
line pipe. Last week my company secured a large 
tonnage of line pipe. In the meantime, merchant 
pipe buying is good.” 

The Sheet & Tube Co.’s October shipments are run- 
ning above those for September, which were 20 per 
cent above the July-August average. 


Bon Air Company Merger 


The Bon Air Coal and Iron Corporation, Nashville, 
Tenn., has purchased the properties of the Tennessee 
Consolidated Coal Co. and the Chattanooga Gas & 
Coke Co., paying $1,250,000 for each. The sale of 
the latter is subject to ratification by stockholders 
before October 20. The deal is part of a plan for the 
merger of several coal and iron companies. Other com- 
panies involved are the J. J. Gray, Jr., Foundry, Rock- 
dale, Tenn., already acquired by the Bon Air company, 
and the Southern Ferro-Alloys Co., owning plants at 
Chattanooga and Cleveland, Tenn. Negotiations for 
the latter company are now in progress. William J. 
Cummins, vice-president and general manager of the 
Bon Air company, will be chairman of the executive 
committee of the new company. It is understood that 
William Wrigley, Jr., Chicago; Col. Jacob Ruppert, 
New York, and John McE. Bowman, New York, are 
associated with Mr. Cummins. The manufacture of 
chemical by-products from coal is one of the proposed 
activities of the new corporation. 


Employees in 210 iron and steel establishments in 
August numbered 265,591, according to figures of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. This is a fractional] in- 
crease over July. Total payroll for one week in August 
was $7,781,914, compared with $7,376,134 in July, a 
gain of 55 per cent. The individual pay envelope was 
larger by about the same ratio. 
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STEEL VIA OHIO RIVER 


Barge Shipments from Pittsburgh Emphasized 
at Ohio Valley Meeting 


The importance of the Ohio River as a carrier for 
the products of steel plants in the Pittsburgh district 
and of other mills situated on its banks was empha- 
sized at the thirty-first annual convention of the Ohio 
Valley Improvement Association, which was _ held 
aboard the steamer Cincinnati, October 6 to 8, while 
en route from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati. 

Dedication of dams Nos. 34 and 36, the former 
at Chilo, Ohio, and the latter at Coney Island, marked 
the completion of the canalization of the river with a 
9-ft. stage from Pittsburgh to Louisville. Delegates 
approved a resolution calling upon Congress to adhere 
strictly to its present program, whereby the canaliza- 
tion of the entire river from Pittsburgh to Cairo will 
be finished within four years. A _ resolution was 
adopted urging municipalities to construct freight ter- 
minals for the interchange of traffic between railroads 
and river craft. 

Acting Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis, Senator 
D. H. Reed, Senator Frank B. Willis, Congressman C. 
A. Newton, Brig. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, assistant chief 
of United States engineers, and Senator 8S. D. Fess 
were among the convention speakers. Homer Williams, 
president Carnegie Steel Co., accompanied the party 
from Pittsburgh to dam No. 3. A. E. Crockett, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation, and D. Eppelsheimer, 
American Rolling Mill Co., were also on the convention 
program for short addresses. 

Delegates witnessed three barge launchings which 
had been staged for their benefit. At the Riter-Conley 
Co. ways, about 14 miles below Pittsburgh, one barge 
slipped into the water, while at the American Bridge 
Co. ways at Ambridge, Pa., two steel barges were 
launched as the Cincinnati passed. 

Steel plants are utilizing the Ohio River more and 
more each year for shipments to Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Memphis and even to New Orleans. Touching upon the 
ultimate development of the inland waterway system, 
acting Secretary of War Davis said: 


“The Ohio will be finished in five years, and it seems 
safe to predict that it will not be long thereafter when we 


shall have a through arterial system connecting Pittsburgh, 
New Orleans, Birmingham and St. Louis. This will be fol- 
lowed by extensions in the South to Texas by way of the 


intra-coastal waterway, and in the North to Chicago, St. 
Paul and Kansas City. Connections later will be had with 
the Atlantic inland waterway through Chicago, the Great 
Lakes and the Erie Canal. As the main lines are com- 
pleted, the navigable tributaries will become practical parts 
of the system and will serve their natural spheres of use- 
fulness. This will place the services of the large arterial 
waterways at the disposal of a large part of the area of 
the country served by rail and truck.” 


Mahoning Valley Steel Output at 
85 Per Cent 


YOUNGSTOWN, Oct. 13.—Production of iron and steel 
continues at an average rate of 85 per cent in the Ma- 
honing Valley. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is 
averaging 75 per cent in this district, the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., 80 per cent, and the Sharon Steel Hoop 
and Trumbull Steel companies, close to a normal rate. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. has reduced active steel ingot 
capacity to 88 per cent, from 92 per cent last week 
and 96 per cent two weeks ago. 

In the Chicago district, the Sheet & Tube company 
has blown in another merchant blast furnace, giving 
it six active stacks out of eight in that territory, and 
11 out of 17, including its Youngstown district fur- 
naces. Its steel plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind., is run- 
ning at 80 per cent of capacity and its rolling mills 
at the same rate. 

In the Mahoning Valley, non-integrated sheet plants 
show the following operations: Newton Steel Co., all 20 
mills at Newton Falls, Trumbull County; Falcon Steel 
Co. and Mahoning Valley Steel Co., eight mills each, 
representing their complete capacities; Thomas Sheet 
Steel Co., nine of 12 mills, and the Waddell Steel Co., 
six of seven. Out of a total of 127 sheet mills 119 are 
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active in the Mahoning Valley. Thus the high rate of 
the year attained two weeks ago is being maintained. 

Schedules of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. show 
four blast furnaces active, 12 open-hearth furnaces, 
the Bessemer department (two turns), the blooming 
mills, the 14-16-in. bar mill, five light bar, five tube, 
two skelp, one plate and 16 sheet mills. The A. M. 
Byers Co. is operating 88 puddle mills at its Girard 
works, its bar mill on full and its plate mill on short 
turns. The Trumbull Steel Co. is running 15 sheet and 
29 tin mills, three hot strip mills, and its cold strip de- 
partment. 

The Youngstown Steel Car Co., Niles, Ohio, in 
which the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
is an important stockholder, has received an order from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, to repair 1000 steel cars. 
This work is expected to provide employment for 300 
men for several months. This business, with other 
orders impending, will enable the company to operate 
close to capacity through the winter, states L. C. Wil- 
koff, secretary. 


Brown, Boveri & Co. Completes 
Financing 


The American branch of Brown, Boveri & Co., the 
Swiss electrical manufacturers, which is to be known 
as the American Brown, Boveri Electric Corporation, 
has completed its financing for the plant and equip- 
ment of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation at 
Camden, N. J. The American Brown, Boveri Electric 
Corporation took over the financial organization of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation through a trans- 
fer of stock. In addition 260,000 new shares were of- 
fered for public subseription and quickly sold. 

The new company has absorbed the Condit Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co., Boston, and the Scintilla Magneto Co., 
which has a plant at Sidney, N. Y. The Condit com- 
pany has been engaged in the manufacture of electric 
switches and other electrical apparatus for many years, 
while the Scintilla Magneto Co. recently established a 
plant in this country for the manufacture of magnetos. 
This company was a subsidiary of Brown, Boveri & 
Co. of Switzerland. 

It has ] een decided that the shipbuilding and steel 
fabricating work now going on at the plant of the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation will be continued by 
the new company, which will still have ample facilities 
for the building of electrical machinery. About $500,- 
000 will be expended on the plant and equipment to 
make it suitable for the new manufacturing processes. 


Large Increase in Steel Corporation’s 
Unfilled Orders 


Unfilled orders on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation as of Sept. 30 aggregated 3,717,297 
tons—an increase of 204,494 tons from those which 
remained unfilled on Aug. 31. This is the first increase 
since February. It compares with a decrease in March 
of 421,207 tons, which was the first decline since last 
July, with 416,996 tons in April, with 396,768 tons in 
May, with 339,342 tons in June, with 170,991 tons in 
July and with only 26,664 tons in August. A year ago 
the unfilled business was 3,473,780 tons, or 243,517 tons 
less than for Sept. 30, this year. Following is the un- 
filled tonnage as reported by months, beginning with 
January, 1923. 


1925 1924 1923 

Jam. Bl .cvcnes 5,037,323 4,798,429 6,910,776 
a See 5,284,771 4,912,901 7,283,989 
March 31....... 4,863,564 4,782,807 7,403,332 
Apri] 30......<. 4,446,568 4,208,447 7,288,509 
ee: eae 4,049,800 3,628,089 6,981,35 

June 30....... 3,710,458 3,262,505 6,386,261 
SOT BR ies Se 3,539,467 3,187,072 5,910,763 
Aug. 31.5. -04.2 3,512,803 3,289,577 5,414,663 
Sept. 30. ..2... 3,717,297 3,473,780 5,035,750 
Oat, Bhi issecc Sedice ves 3,525,270 4,672,825 
BOW. BOvrcceny..-< cmcope e 4,031,969 4,368,584 
DOG. Shevecece ssvakene 4,816,676 4,445,339 


The high record in unfilled orders was 12,183,083 
tons, at the close of April, 1917. The lowest was 
2,674,757 tons, on Dec. 31, 1910. 
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Marked Expansion of New England 
Power Consumption 


WORCESTER, Mass., Oct. 10.—The New England 
Power Co., which furnishes power, chiefly hydro- 
generated, for the industries of a large part of New 
England, including an immense diversity of product 
and involving the employment of upward of 150,000 
people, has distributed, in the first eight months, 24 
per cent more current for manufacturing purposes, 
to the same identical customers, than in the same 
period of 1924. In the comparison all new customers, 
and all cases where old customers have taken on ad- 
ditional power for departments hitherto otherwise sup- 
plied, have been eliminated. In this way full correc- 
tion is made for the factor of natural growth of the 
company’s business. The actual gain in volume of 
current sold for industrial purposes is much greater. 

The total] current consumed by these industries this 
year was 175,053,000 kwhr., compared with 140,445,- 
000 kwhr. in the eight months of 1924. This year 
metal industries took 43,887,000 kwhr., compared with 
36,610,000 kwhr., a gain of 19.9 per cent; textiles, 69,- 
021,000 kwhr., compared with 49,022,000 kwhr., a gain 
of 40.8 per cent; paper making, 37,583,000 kwhr., com- 
pared with 34,118,000 kwhr., a gain of 10.1 per cent; 
rubber industries, 8,676,000 kwhr., compared with 
6,249,000 kwhr., a gain of 38.8 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous, 15,886,000 kwhr., compared with 14,446,000 
kwhr., a gain of 10 per cent. Taking a similar basis 
of comparison, the total gain made by the company 
was from 283,439,000 to 335,129,000 kwhr., or 18.2 
per cent, 


Total Industrial Gain 37 Per Cent 


Including new customers, the gain in current sup- 
plied metal industries was from 36,610,000 to 53,090,- 
000 kwhr., or 45.1 per cent, and in all industries from 
141,123,000 to 193,366,000 kwhr., or 37 per cent. The 
total power sold for all purposes advanced from 284,- 
117,000 to 353,442,000 kwhr., or 24.4 per cent. The 
increase in demand for manufacturing power has been 
much greater than for public utilities, railroads and 
municipalities. 

The experience of the New England Power Co. in 
the increasing demand for industrial power for the 
first three months of 1925, compared with the same 
period of 1924, was published in THE IRon AGE, April 
30, page 1287. The marked improvement in New Eng- 
land business then noted from this business barometer 
has continued without sign of recession. 


Everett Furnace Modernized 


The Everett-Saxton Co. has been organized under 
the laws of Pennsylvania to take over the blast furnace, 
coal and coke property purchased by W. S. Pilling and 
Charles J. Webb at a receiver’s sale early last summer. 
This property, formerly owred by the Joseph E. Thropp 
Co., consisted of two blast furnaces, the Everett fur- 
nace and the Saxton furnace, also coal and coke prop- 
erties. The Saxton furnace has been scrapped, but the 
Everett furnace has been modernized and equipped with 
casting machine, turbine blower and other improve- 
ments and will be put in blast when business warrants. 
The coal mines and limestone quarries are now being 
operated. 


Winter Construction on the Increase 


The building season is gradually being lengthened 
as the result of a drive undertaken by the construction 
industries in cooperation with the Department of Com- 
merce. This fact has been established through a sur- 
vey made by the division of building and housing of the 
department at the direction of Secretary Hoover. Re- 
ports from contractors in 16 large cities show that pay- 
rolls and material purchases were relatively larger in 
the winter months of 1924 than in those of 1923. The 
1923 figures in turn showed an increase over 1922. 
Payrolls and material bills are measures of building 
activity which follow actual work very closely. 
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Changes in general business conditions and a dif- 
ference in the weather undoubtedly had some share 
in the result. But making allowance for such factors, 
and improvement in the relative amount of winter 
building is apparent. There are already favorable in- 
dications for the coming winter. The August figures 
for contracts awarded for all classes of construction 
have proved to be the highest ever known. Many of 
the operations represented by these contracts are ex- 
pected to be carried over into the cold weather. 


Caution in Using Compressed Gas 
Cylinders 


Interstate Commerce Commission regulations per- 
taining to the shipment of dangerous articles by rail 
include specifications for the manufacture and testing 
of cylinders used in transporting gases compressed to 
pressures over 25 Ib. per sq. in. The regulations pre- 
scribe certain cylinder test requirements which must 
be complied with before the cylinders are acceptable in 
interstate or intrastate commerce by freight or ex- 
press. Tests are considered necessary, to reduce to a 
minimum the hazard of having in circulation cylinders 
not in proper condition to withstand the service for 
which they are intended. The gases commonly shipped 
in these cylinders, and the intervals at which the cylin- 
ders must be tested, are as follows: 


Intervals at Which 
Cylinders Should 
Be Tested 


Name of Gas 


BA AS eet oe Once before putting 
into service 

Anhydrous ammonia ....... Every 10 years. 
NE EPPS Every 5 years. 
SE ana ie kala om 6 ele e ae Every 5 years. 
a eee Every 5 years. 
CO een Every 5 years. 
EEL rr Every 5 years. 
Hydrocarbon gases (other 

than Acetylene) ......... Every 5 years. 
Methyl Chloride ........... Every 5 years. 
Oh See Every 5 years. 
Df he code chek cena we Every 5 years. 
Sulphur Dioxide ........... Every 5 years. 


_ Non-liquefied gases with 
pressures not over 300 lb. Once 


When cylinders have been tested, the month and 
year in which the test was made must be stamped into 
the metal of the cylinder near the top, i.e., a cylinder 
tested in March, 1925, would bear the marking “3-25.” 

To safeguard the interests of all concerned with 
cylinders charged with compressed gases, those who 
use the cylinders should observe the markings showing 
the dates of test. If at any time cylinders are found 
which are overdue for test, the owner should be noti- 
fied promptly. The use of cylinders not so tested, 
whether in transportation or in service, is unwar- 
ranted, and all those dealing with compressed gases 
should be actively interested in preventing their use. 


Shipbuilding at Low Point 


Shipbuilding throughout the world is at the lowest 
point since the World War, according to a statement 
issued by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. There has 
been a decline of more than 150,000 gross tons in world 
ship construction in the past three months. Italy and 
Holland show an increase in work in hand, but in all 
other countries there were decreases. That in Ger- 
many was greatest, more than 100,000 tons. The de- 
cline in the United States was 22,000 tons. The world 
total of ships now under construction is 2,206,905 gross 
tons as of Sept. 30, 1925, which compares with 2,369,881 
on June 30, 1925. 


Wire rope prices have been advanced by two 
makers, but larger producers have not yet made any 
change. This product is sold on a list and discount 
basis and the commonly used grades now are quotable 
as follows: Improved plow steel, 15, 10 and 5 to 20, 10 
and 5 per cent off list; ordinary plow steel, 27%, 10 and 
5 to 35, 10 and 5 per cent discount, and crucible steel 
10, 10 and 5 to 20, 10 and 5 per cent discount. 
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SEPTEMBER STEEL OUTPUT 


Increase Over August 2648 Tons Per Day or 
About 2 Per Cent 


Only a moderate increase in the steel ingot produc- 
tion of the country was registered in September. At 
134,342 gross tons per day the September output was 
2648 tons per day in excess of that of August, or an 
increase of about 2 per cent. This compares with an 
increase of about 11 per cent in August over July. In 
July there was a decrease from June of 7.2 per cent. 

The statistics of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute show that the September output of the compa- 
nies which made 94.43 per cent of the country’s total in 
1924 was 3,298,349 tons. Assuming that the 5.57 per 
cent not reporting produced at the same rate, a total 
September production is indicated of 3,492,904 tons. 
The corresponding annual rate is about 41,780,000 
tons, or about 77 per cent of capacity. 

The table gives the production by months of the 
different kinds of steel, together with the estimated 
daily rate for all companies. 

Monthly Pi oduction of Steel Ingots, Reported by Companies 


Which Made 94.43 Per Cent of the Steel Ingot 
Production in 1924 


(Gross Tons) 


Approx- 
imate 


Calculated Daily 





Monthly Production 
Production All 

Months, Open- All All Companies, 

1925 Hearth Bessemer Other Companies Gross Tons 
Jan. .. 3,262,748 689,996 11,960 4,198,564 155,502 
Feb. ... 2,931,964 602,042 13,014 3,756,243 156,510 
March... 3,336,169 614,860 13,633 4,198,520 161,482 
April... 2,857,802 515,715 14,182 3,587,524 137,982 
May 2,754,130 497,708 13,790 3,458,253 133,010 
June .. 2,538,988 476,945 12,490 3,207,056 123,348 
July .. 2,444,969 457,095 13,547 3,087,590 118,753 
Aug. .. 2,696,667 523,734 12,914 3,424,034 131,694 
Sept. .. 2,737,251 547,121 13,977 3,492,904 134,342 
9 mos..25,560,688 4,925,216 119,507 32,410,688 139,102 

1924 

Jan. 2,766,534 667,032 12,577 3,649,913 135,182 
Feb. 2,902,641 695,905 14,085 3,826,246 153,050 
March.. 3,249,783 706,801 15,260 4,206,699 161,796 
April .. 2,575,788 573,381 12,356 3,348,466 128,787 
May .. 2,060,896 425,099 6,648 2,640,034 97,779 
June .. 1,637,660 310,070 2,622 2,065,676 82,627 
July 1,525,912 241,880 5,162 1,877,789 72,223 
Aug. .. 2,042,820 361,781 5,764 2,552,891 98,188 
Sept. .. 2,252,976 409,922 6,864 2,827,625 108,755 
9 mos. .21,015,010 4,391,871 81,338 26,995,339 115,365 
Oct. .. 2,505,403 438,468 7,058 3,125,418 115,756 
Nov. .. 2,479,147 459,349 8,403 3,121,149 124,846 
Dec. 2,811,771 546,506 11,707 3,569,251 137,279 
Total ..28,811.331 5,836,194 108,506 36,811,157 117,984 


September Orders for Electric Hoists 


Members of the Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation report that the number of hoists ordered in 
September was 9.375 per cent less than the number or- 
dered in August, 1925. However, the value of hoists 
ordered during September was 8.4372 per cent greater. 
Shipments in September were 21.052 per cent less than 
those of the previous month. 


Buys Controlling Interest in California 
Nut and Bolt Concern 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 10.—Contyol of the Southern 
California Iron & Steel Co., one of the largest nut, 
bolt and rivet manufacturers in the West, passed to 
the Pacific Coast Steel Co. of San Francisco on Oct. 6 
with the resignation of A. C. Denman, Jr., president 
and general manager of the Los Angeles concern for 
the past 13 years. 

The Pacific Coast Steel Co. began the acquisition 
of stock in the Southern California Iron & Steel Co. 
last January and several weeks ago acquired a con- 
trolling interest. Mr. Denman closed out his own stock 
holdings several months ago but retained his position 
as president and general manager until his resignation 
on Oct. 6. He will retire from active participation in 
the steel industry. No successor to Mr. Denman has 
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been selected as yet but announcement of the choice 
of the directing head will be made at the next meet- 
ing of the board of directors at the close of the month. 
Meanwhile, E. S. Houdelette, vice-president, and Har- 
vey C. Jones, controller, are supervising the manage- 
ment of the concern. 


Columbia Steel Corporation Acquires 
Utah Iron Mines 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 10.—The Columbia Steel Cor- 
poration has acquired the extensive Milner-Dear-Lerch 
iron ore holding at Iron Mountain, Utah, consisting of 
51 claims and covering 921 acres. Mining operations 
will probably be started next spring. Geologists esti- 
mate that these deposits contain many million tons of 
high grade hematite ore, averaging 58 per cent iron. 
They lie seven miles south of Iron Springs near Cedar 
City. The Union Pacific Railroad, which has a branch 
to Iron Springs, plans to extend it seven miles farther 
as soon as mining operations begin and transportation 
is needed. 


Purchasing Agents Hold Iron and Steel 
Conference 


As a part of the sixth district conference of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents to be held 
in Springfield, Ohio, Oct. 16 and 17, buying executives 
will hold an iron and steel meeting to discuss the 
problems of the metal purchaser. B. F. Downey of 
the Yost Superior Co., Springfield, Ohio, maker of 
coiled wire springs and washing machines, will pre- 
side and F. A. Miller, Buckeye Steel Castings Co., 
Columbus, will speak on Oct. 16. A number of steel 
men will discuss purchasing problems in consuming in- 
dustries on Saturday, Oct. 17, including Newman Eber- 
sols, American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio; 
A. G. Hopcraft, Ferro Foundry & Machine Co., Cleve- 
land; O. A. Ahlers, International Tool Co., Dayton; 
Edward Montanus, Springfield Machine Tool Co., 
Springfield; B. F. Kauffman, James Leffel Co., Spring- 
field, and H. O. Miller, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown. 


Draftsmen Needed for Naval 
Construction 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 12.—The United States Civil 
Service Commission states that a number of naval 
establishments are in need of draftsmen in connection 
with naval construction authorized by Congress last 
winter. The needs lie in New York and Norfolk navy 
yards and the Naval aircraft factory at Philadelphia. 
Application blanks may be obtained from the commis- 
sion at Washington. 


To Speak on Research and Engineering 


After the dinner to be held by the Engineers’ Club 
of Philadelphia on Tuesday evening, Oct. 20, E. B. 
Craft, executive vice-president of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories will deliver an address on “Today’s Re- 
search—Tomorrow’s Engineering.” The address will 
tell of some of nature’s secrets being laid bare by re- 
search and how industry will profit by them. 


The Crescent Pipe Line Co., Pittsburgh, has sold 
250 miles of 5-in. and 6-in. wrought iron pipe to the 
Tri-State Pipe Co., Bellaire, Ohio. The Crescent Com- 
pany will lift about 50 miles of it this fall and the 
remainder in the spring. 


The McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, has closed its 
Pittsburgh district sales office, which has been in charge 
of James S. McKesson, assisted by George W. Crowl, 
and the business of this office hereafter will be handled 
from the company’s general offices in Cleveland, where 
Mr. McKesson and Mr. Crowl will be located. 








British May Pool Tin Plate Output 


Pig Iron Continues Weak in English 
Market—Galvanized Sheets Show 
Strength—Dullness in Germany 


(By Cablegram) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 12. 


EASE & PARTNERS, LTD., Middlesbrough, have 
sold to the United States 35,000 tons of special 


Cleveland pig iron. Otherwise, the foundry iron 
market is quiet. Domestic consumers’ demand has 
dwindled. Hematite is steady, on well-placed order 
books and limited output. 

Foreign ore is idle. Bilbao Rubio is held nominally 
at 20s. ($4.84) c.i.f. Tees. 

Finished steel is dull and easier; export demand is 
poor. 

September exports of pig iron amounted to 27,034 
tons, of which 1825 tons went to the United States. 
Total iron and steel exports were 273,237 tons. 


Sheets and Tin Plate 

Tin plate is firm, with more makers asking up to 
19s. 9d. ($4.78) basis, I C, f.o.b., for next year. There 
is a moderate export demand, without special features. 
No decision has been reached regarding the pooling 
scheme, 

Galvanized sheets are strong on good buying by 
Asian markets, especially India. Thick-gage mills gen- 
erally are sold out to the end of December. 


Black sheets are steady with moderate sales to 
Japanese specifications. 


On the Continent of Europe 


Continental markets are slightly more active 
among domestic users, but the tonnage involved is not 
large. The Belgian strike continues and a settlement 
is not yet in sight. Belgian works outside the lockout 
area are well sold and delays in shipments are extend- 
ing. The Belgian wire rod sales office has suspended 
bookings, as the works are sold out to the end of the 
year. 

The German wire rope syndicate has collapsed, 
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owing to the refusal of three works to join. Gutehoff- 
nungshiitte (Oberhausen, Rheinland) is about to blow 
out one furnace. [The plant contains eleven blast fur- 
naces. ] 


Heavy Iron and Steel Lines in Britain 
Hard Hit—Tin Plate Pool Looms 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 1.—No change of impor- 
tance has occurred in the iron and steel markets of 
this country during the past week or two and business 
continues restricted. In the galvanized sheet and black 
sheet trade considerable activity has been witnessed, 
British makers being, of course, more than able to hold 
their own against the Continental producers. But in 
semi-finished iron and steel, pig iron and heavy sec- 
tions of manufactured iron and steel, Continental com- 
petition has continued prominent. 

On the other hand, however, though the overseas 
business in these products has to a large extent passed 
into the hands of the foreigner, no great volume of 
business has been done, while home users of foreign 
products buy only sparingly. The natural inference is 
that prices are too high; at least, that is the opinion 
of users. But when it is remembered that British steel 
today is barely 30 per cent over the pre-war rate and 
foreign steel only 25 per cent over the lowest pre-war 
figure, it is difficult to see how lower prices are to be 
obtained as, both in this country and on the Continent, 
the standard of living is considerably higher, in pro- 
portion, than the selling price of steel. 

British ship plates at about £8 (1.73c. per lb.) de- 
livered are well in excess of the Continental price. 
But if coal and other costs were to come down sub- 
stantially, it is hard to see that steel would be reduced 
in proportion, as the balance sheets of many iron and 
steel works reflect big losses and arrears of returns 
to shareholders. That the bottom is about reached, 
both here and on the Continent, now seems the prevail- 
ing feeling. In justification of this, the last few days 


tanenneuneneenneanrranens TU evannniee 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.84 per £, as follows: 


Durham, coke, del’d.. £0 18s. $4.36 
Bilbao Rubio oref... 0% 4.96 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy. 9% 16.82 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy. 64% 16.09 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy. 514 15.85 


cro ce oo 08 68 Go CO 


Cleveland No. 4 forge 4% 15.61 
Cleveland basic ..... . 16.21 
East Coast mixed.... 14 17.91 
East Coast hematite. 19 23.96 
Ferromanganese 15 10 75.02 
*Ferromanganese ... 1 5 73.81 
Rails, 60 lb. and up.. 5 to £9 Os. 39.93 to $43.56 
i inves «6 0 bk see 5 to 715 30.25 to 37.51 
Sheet and tin plate 

bars, Welsh ....... 6 5 $0.25 
Tin plates, base box. 019% to 019% 4.69 to 4.78 

C. per Lb. 

i POOR. «we ewns'e 712% to 8 2% 1.65 to 1.75 
3oiler plates ....... 11 10 to 12 0 2.48 to 2.59 
MUNN ath '« ble aib.8 es -0.b.0 717% to 8 7% 1.70 to 1.81 
CE: as eeacwe wes 7 2% to 712% 1.54 to 1.65 
cp sdene sc eee > 617% to 7 7% 1.49 to 1.60 
Round bars, % to3in. 8 7% to 817% 1.81 to 1.92 
Steel hoops ........ 10 15 and 12 10* 2.32 and 2.70* 
Black sheets, 24 gage ll 5 2.43 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications ...... 5 5 3.30 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage 16 5 3.51 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

BO MRRO oc s.vccvecse 18 0 3.89 


*Export price. 
+Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 


Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


Foundry pig iron:(a) 


iad miamnle £3 2s. to £3 3s. $15.00 to $15.24 
|. rs Se staeees 3 2 to 3 $3 15.00 to 15.24 
Luxemburg ....... 3 2 to-8 8 15.00 to 15.24 
Basic pig iron:(a) 
ls ae 1 . oie 14.76 to 15.00 
ow a ee See ss to 3 2 14.76 to 15.00 
Luxemburg ....... 3 1 to 3 2 14.76 to 15.00 
Billets: 
SE cs tateenns 410% to 411 21.90 to 22.03. 
PUOMOD. disc 0v00.00% 410% to 411 21.90 to 22.03 
Merchant bars: C. per Lb. 
DOMME” bp cticceuee 5 6 wo os 7 1.14 to 1.15 
Luxemburg ....... 5 6 te. 6.7 1.14 to 1.15 
on cc ae wee 5 6 to 5 7 1.14 to 1.15 
Joists (beams): 
SONI. «66 a éisnie ee 5 32 to 5 3 1.10 to 1.11 
Luxemburg ....... 5 2 to 5 3 1.10 to 1.11 
a 5 2 to 56 8 1.10 to 1.11 
Angles: 
SSP rr 5 2 1.10 
%-in. plates: 
Ce Eee 6 1.43 
TART, ow wo ne ee 6 0 1.43 
ys-in. ship plates: 
POISON » 5.5 + 6:4 wo a8 6 2% to 6 5 1.32 to 1.35 
Luxemburg ....... 6 2% to 6 5 1.32 to 1.35 
Sheets, heavy: 
, oca t's 5 6 90.8 6 14 to 6 15 1.45 to 1.46 
OS aa 6 14 to 6 15 1.45 to 1.46 


(a) Nominal. 
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have witnessed a moderate revival of demand, and pig 
iron producers are hoping that the tide has turned. 
The heavy steel trade reflects the poor state of ship- 
building and no real improvement can be expected until 
more vessels are put on the stocks. 


Output Pooling for Tin Plate 


Tin plate market developments of interest have 
occurred lately. Considerable dissension among makers 
has been ripe since the break of the Stabilization 
Scheme of prices. It now seems probable that a pool- 
ing scheme of output will be adopted, with a penalty 
of 2s. 6d. (60c.) a box for production over the datum 
line and a receipt of 1s. (24c.) a box for production 
under the given line. 

This arrangement is expected to come into force in 
January, basing it on the average production of the 
six months, January to July, 1925. It is anticipated 
thereby that all works will receive their fair share 
of work. Meanwhile the uncertainties regarding this 
matter, and the question of using foreign steel in place 
of Welsh bars, has caused a good deal of uncertainty 
and buying has been restricted. Should the scheme 
devolve definitely, it is expected that prices will go up 
to about 20s. ($4.84) basis and stabilize themselves 
around that figure. 


oe 


GERMANS MARKING TIME 


Iron and Steel Inactive Except in Automobile 
and Agricultural Branches 





BERLIN, GERMANY, Sept. 30.—No improvement has 
taken place in the steel or coal trades. Hopes of future 
improvement concentrate exclusively upon plans for 
international agreements and for further fusions at 
home. The general trade situation has suffered a 
slight set-back. The percentage of manufacturers re- 
porting good business has declined, while the number 
of unemployed has risen to 231,000 from a low point 
this year of 193,000. 


As a result of good European crops, and of very good 
German crops, prices of necessary food products have 
fallen; and the new increased customs tariff has not so 
far raised the cost of living. The latest wholesale price 
index (Sept. 16) shows a rise of 25.3 per cent over 
1913-14; the latest cost-of-living index (August aver- 
age) shows a rise of 45 per cent. The average indus- 
trial wage for skilled workers in 11 industries, which 
in July was 43.32 marks ($10.32 per week), shows a 
considerable rise since January, when the figure was 
36.80 marks ($8.77). In the steel industry in the 
same period the rise was from 35.50 marks ($8.46) to 
43.18 marks ($10.33). As rents are being steadily put 
up, a further rise in cost of living and in wages is 
probable. 


Markets Inactive 


The pig iron market continues dull, and stocks of 
unsold material have accumulated, despite the all- 
around reduction in output. The positiom for semi- 
finished materials and rolled goods is similar. The bars 
market has been affected by the fact that many 
engineering firms, short of working capital, have sold 
their stocks. The same has been done to less extent 
with other sorts of iron and steel. The shipbuilding 
industry shows no recovery. The latest report shows 
the yards working at only 40 per cent of capacity. 


The export market for sheets has improved, but 
production cost has risen rapidly, and foreign sales 
are reported at a loss. Of the finishing industries 
which consume sheets, only the canning branch is 
active. The Solingen cutlery branch continues to com- 
plain. Only moderate business was done at the recent 
Leipzig Fair, where high prices were the main obstacle. 
A few manufacturers who cut prices ruthlessly booked 
large sales. While the quantity of fine steel products 
exported of late has held well, the value shows a con- 
siderable falling off; and the average export price per 
given weight has declined by 10 per cent. After Great 
Britain, Brazil and British India are the two chief buy- 
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ers, the United States, Argentina and the Dutch Indies 
being a long way behind. 


Agricultural Tools in Demand 


The market for machine tools is unsatisfactory, 
owing to the cessation of buying by the heavy iron in- 
dustry and by the railroad rolling-stock works. But 
large quantities of machine tools continue to be bought 
by automobile manufacturers, who have abundant 
orders. The demand for agricultural machinery and 
for machines used in the food industries is increasing, 
as a result of the good crops. 

Conditions in the Siegerland smelting industry are 
bad. Of 29 blast furnaces, all but nine have been blown 
out. Industrial construction is inactive; and the in- 
creasing use of concrete construction is a permanent 
factor operating against the iron industry. 

Prices have of late hardly changed; but in some 
branches, in particular bars, the official list prices are 
being privately undersold. Pig iron prices have moved, 
ex-works, as follows: 


Per Metric Ton Per Gross Ton 
— 


ammeter aE 

Aug.- Aug.- 

July Sept. July Sept. 

Foundry iron No. 1.. 93m. 90m. $22.51 $21.78 

Foundry iron No. 3.. 91 88 22.02 21.30 

[OS eee 99% 9514 24.08 23.11 
Siegerland steel-mak- 

ee eee 94 91 22.75 22.02 
Spiegeleisen, 6 to 8 

per cent Mn...... 108 105 26.14 25.41 
Ferromanganese, 80 

SOF GEE Mee uk ic oes 295 295 71.39 71.39 
Ferrosilicon, 10 per 

ME oe wa8.4 2s een 128 124 30.98 30.01 


Scrap iron is not being bought. Prices in countries 
which formerly delivered to Germany are higher than 
German prices, which are, per metric ton: Steel scrap, 
53 to 54 m. ($12.83 to $13.07 per gross ton); solid 
scrap, 51 m. ($12.34); turnings for Martin furnaces, 
43 m. ($10.40); blast furnace scrap, 41 m. ($9.92). 
Prices of wares controlled by the Raw Steel Syndicate 
are, in marks per metric ton, with American equiva- 


lents: M. 
Pe eee eee 120 or $29.04 
EE cde «Wed eeu awed ce neces 25 30.25 
Wete BOGE: . cocvevcestndewiaes 140 33.88 
DE:  Cccdckvavackeeacceeconwa 135 or 1.46c. per lb. 
Thick sheets (over 5 mm. or 

ee re ee 150 1.62c. 
Medium sheets (3 to 5 mm.).. 152 1.64c, 
Thin sheets (1 to 3 mm, or No. 

20 to No. 11% gage)....... 165 1.78c. 
Thin sheets (under 1 mm.).... 180 1.95c. 


Belgian Pig Iron, Steel and Iron Output 


BrusseELs, Betcrum, Sept. 26.—Production of pig 
iron and steel in Belgium, in metric tons, has been as 
follows: 


Furnaces Pig Steel 

in Blast Iron Ingots 

PNG, LOE anecpedeseess 53 212,700 190,880 

ee. Pe eee 32 168,480 151,700 

REE, BGO ins eec2edans 33 166,300 147,100 

Monthly average, 1924 .. 46 234,000 231,622 

Monthly average, 1913 .. 54 207,000 200,398 

Direct Finished Finished 

Castings Steel Iron 

meet TOGRs |. os i 0% 5,830 152,240 11,320 

Sl RS 3,440 128,150 3,770 

August, 1925 3,200 121,120 3,950 
Monthly average, 

Se pixs chiens te 6,755 198,216 16,729 
Monthly average 

ers 5,154 154,922 25,362 


The fall in production during July and August re- 
sults from the ironworkers’ strike. 


British Cutlery Industry Fears German 
and American Competition 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 13.—Upon representation of Brit- 
ish manufacturers of cutlery that they are unable to 
sell their products in the face of American and German 
competition, a committee has been appointed to pass on 
an application for protection under the Safeguarding 
of Industries act, says a cablegram received by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The products which are said 
to be chiefly in need of this protection are scissors, pens, 
and pocket knives. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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MORE GAINS IN ORDERS 


A Week of Improvement, with Some 
Prices Tending Higher 





Sheets a Leading Feature—Railroad Buy- 
ing Increases—Activity in Steel Scrap 


The week has brought a number of favorable 
developments in steel, and probably has been 
more marked in that respect than any week in 
months. Both the volume of new business and 
the indications of a high rate of operations for 
the remainder of the year have caused producers 
in a number of finished lines to take a firmer 
stand on prices. As in other like efforts to ad- 
vance the market, considerable orders were en- 
tered, notably in sheets, at previous prices. 

The Steel Corporation’s unexpected gain of 
204,000 tons in unfilled orders last month was the 
most definite measure the trade had had of the 
large volume of steel consumption and of the 
small margins of stocks on which manufacturing 
buyers had long been operating. Since the pub- 
lication of the figures other steel producers have 
indicated that October new business has been 
running well ahead of shipments. 

In steel works operations October has shown 
a further gain. While the September average 
was 77.5 per cent (counting ingot capacity at 
54,000,000 tons a year), against 76 per cent in 
August, the Steel Corporation’s rate is now above 
80 per cent, with independent companies close to 
that figure. 

While rail bookings, already 300,000 tons, the 
better outlook for railroad car buying, and a 
larger accumulation of orders for bars and sheets 
are the chief items in the week’s improvement, 
nearly all departments of the market have been 
affected, including pig iron and steel scrap. 

Independent sheet mills, in booking fully 300,000 
tons last month, added about 50,000 tons to their 
unfilled orders, on the strength of which they have 
made advances of $2 to $3 a ton. 

Makers of hot rolled strips quite generally have 
put up prices $2 a ton. Another advance made by a 
majority of producers is $1 on wire nails, restoring 
the basis of $2.65 per keg. However, some sales 
within the week were at $2.60. 

With the past week’s visitation of cold weather, 
the demand for coke for domestic use suddenly be- 
came a factor in the pig iron and furnace coke 
markets. Eastern dealers have bought quite heavily 
for stock, putting domestic coke at $8 to $8.50, 
while blast furnace coke has jumped to $5 and $6. 

Concern over fuel costs has led some sellers of 
pig iron to refuse to quote for first quarter. A large 
radiator company has bought 16,000 tons at Chicago 
for that delivery, however, and 13,500 tons for its 
Detroit plant. Sanitary supply, radiator and auto- 
mobile foundries are inquiring for a total of 50,000 
tons. 

Producers of alloy steel bars are announcing ad- 
vances in view of the higher prices for nickel and 
other alloying metals. On the more common grades, 
the new prices are $3 to $5 per ton higher. 


In the 300,000 tons of rails sold thus far for 
next year, 75,000 tons for the Illinois Central and 
40,000 tons for the Missouri Pacific are among con- 
tracts just closed. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has ordered repairs 
to 6000 hopper cars, requiring 60,000 tons of steel. 
With close to 12,500 new cars pending, this reflects 
the greatest activity car builders have faced in 
months. The Missouri Pacific has inquired for 2200 
cars, the Denver & Rio Grande Western for 750 
and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas for 500, while 5000 
are talked of for the Santa Fe and 1000 for the In- 
ternational-Great Northern. 

With close to 40,000 tons awarded and more 
than 27,000 tons pending, the structural steel mar- 
ket continues its activity of recent weeks. Two 
awards exceeded 3000 tons each, but most of the 
work is in small tonnages. 

Large buying of heavy melting steel scrap in 
the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts reflects 
the improvement in steel works prospects. Three 
steel companies have closed for a total of 75,000 
tons of heavy melting steel and sheet scrap at 
prices ranging from $18.25 to $19 for the former 
grade. Some further advance is probable. 

Several noteworthy items have cropped up in 
iron and steel imports. More English iron is coming 
in, Pease & Partners, Ltd., having just sold 35,000 
tons of Cleveland iron to an American buyer. 

For a Reading railroad grain elevator 3500 tons 
of German reinforcing bars were bought at 1.97c., 
Philadelphia, duty paid. This was $5 to $7 a ton 
under domestic quotations, apart from one of 2.06c. 
delivered, on rerolled bars. 

Foreign steel is increasingly becoming a factor 
on the Atlantic seaboard. A Central Western com- 
pany is negotiating for a large tonnage of bars and 
small shapes, counting on the drawback it will get 
on its exported products. A Texas fabricator has 
bought 1500 tons of foreign shapes. 


Pittsburgh 


Steel Market Stronger as Sheets Advance 
—Coke Rises Sharply—Large 
Scrap Orders 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 13.—It is easy for the steel trade 
here to take a cheerful view of things this week be- 
cause all developments lately have been favorable to a 
stronger price situation, and it has been prices, rather 
than the volume of business, that have occasioned most 
dissatisfattion throughout the year. Business not only 
continues to maintain its recent expanding tendency, 
but in almost all lines incoming orders are running 
ahead of shipments and the mills are beginning to have 
fair-sized backlogs. Pipe makers are having some 
trouble in getting new orders equal to shipments, but 
at this time of the year there is usually a dropping off 
in the requirements of the oil and gas producers. The 
railroads are a little slow in speaking for their 1926 
rail requirements and the rail mills at the moment are 
without backlog tonnages. This also is the case with 
track accessories, so far as local manufacturers are 
concerned, and few makers of plates are booked very 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines im Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


‘ Oct. 13, Oct. 6, Sept. 15, Oct. 14, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 


1925 1925 925 1924 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$22.26 $22.26 $21.76 $21.76 
No. 2, Valley furnacey.... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tit... 23.05 23.05 23.05 21.55 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.¢ 19.00 19.00 18.50 17.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ch’go _—_ 21.50 21.50 21.00 20.50 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 21. 2 21.00 20.50 20.00 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 18.5 18.50 18.50 19.00 
Valley Bessemer del’d P’gh 21. 26 21.26 21.26 21.76 
Malleable, Chicago furn.*.. 21.50 21.50 21.00 20.50 
Malleable, Valley ....... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 20.26 20.26 20.26 20.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace..115.00 115.00 115.00 95.00 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 

O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill..$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 35.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 40.00 40.00 40.00 41.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila....... 39.30 40.30 40.30 41.17 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 46.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Light rails at mill........ 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.85 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.12 2.12 2.12 2.32 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.10 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.34 2.34 2.24 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Tank plates, New York 2.04 2.04 2.09 1.94 
Beams, Pittsburgh ...... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Beams, Chicago ......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Beams, New York........ .24 2.24 2.24 2.19 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 





*The average switching eng ad delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per t 


¢Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. {Silicon, 2 25 to 2.75. 


On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. 


AGE 1063 
‘ . Oct. 13, Oct. 6, it. 15, Oct. a 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1925 ' 1925 925° 1924 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.10 3.10 3.16 3.50 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chi- 

cago dist. mill. 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.60 
Sheets, galv., No. 23, ‘Pgh 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.60 
Sheets, galv., Ne _ 28, Chi- 

cago dist. mill......... 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.70 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.70 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi- 

cago dist. mill. soe ot 2.40 2.40 2.80 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. . 2.60 2.60 2.65 2.75 
Wire nails, Chicago dist. 

WE Nc «vata emda ake 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
7 wire, Chicago — 

id dcansle an aaiidiie tae 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.60 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.45 
Barbed wire, pr. Chi- 

cago Gist. mill. .cccccec 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.55 
Tin plate, 100 ib, box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $65.50 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago ...... 17.00 $17.00 $17.50 $18.00 
Carwheels, Phila ie -- 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 
Heavy steel scrap, fia 18.50 18.00 19.00 18.50 
Heavy steel scrap, = 16.50 16.50 17.50 16.50 
Heavy steel gree. SS 16.00 16.00 16.25 16.00 
No. 1 cast, Pit ae. 7.00 17.00 17.50 18.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. . 18.00 18.00 18.00 17.50 
No. : cast, Ch’ go (net ton) 17.50 17.50 18.00 17.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila. 18.00 18.00 17.50 18.50 
No. i RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 14.00 14.00 15.25 14.00 

Coke, Connellsville, 

Per Net Ton at Oven: 

Furnace coke, prompt.. gee $3.50 $3.40 $3.00 
Foundry coke, prompt.. 5.00 4.25 4.25 4.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York.. 14.62% 14.50 15.60 13.25 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 14.87% > 12% 14.62% 13.00 
Bee, Be Eve sccsinns 8.20 oo -15 6.30 
Zinc, New York.......... 55 8.4 8.10 6.65 
ees Se Se eee = 9. a6 9.26 7.82% 
Lead, New York......... 9.6 9.6 388 ee 
Tin (Straits), New York; “2.12% 60. 82% 58.50 50. 
Antimony (Asiatic), N .¥. 17.00 17.26 17. 2% 11. 30 


Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 


range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. 
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THE Iron AGE Composite Prices 
Oct. 13, 1925, Finished Steel, 2.403c. Per Lb. 











Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank plates, One week ago, 2.4030. 

plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe and black\ ss... ....2 One month ago, 2.896¢. 

sheets. These products constitute 88 p= cent of the ("* One year ago, 2.4600, 

United States output of finished steel. 10-year pre-war average, 1.689c. 

Oct. 13, 1925, Pig Iron, $19.71 Per Gross Ton 

Based on aver: of basic and foundry One week ago, $19.71 

irons, the basic being Valley quotation,\  —« «ddd dg... ccc ccc eee One month ago, 19.46 

the foundry — Cl CC CC One year ago, 19.46 

Philadelphia and Birmingham. 10-year pre-war average, 15.72 
High——_——_______., i] en, 

1924 1925 1925 1924 1983 

2.824c. a. 24 2.789c., Jan. 15 2.560c., Jan. 6 Finished Steel 2.396c., Aug. 18 2.460c., Oct. 14 2.446a, Jan. 2 
$30.86, March 20 $22.88, Feb. 26 $22.50, Jan. 13 Pig Iron $18.96, July 7 $19.21, Nov. 3 $20.77, Nov. 20 
OVEN ORDRORORORDORDUSDODON TD DONONUDOORIEOEDINORD LON EADONTELINCHOELOCEERPREDUEOLINUTODCLUOUUIPREOEREDUDOGUDOUOUDIUOEREGODEEDEDIEDEDEEDOGEDOGROORDD ODES EDOSUREEDEROGD ERODE DOROE ODOR EEDA SH ETeREREROODEDEDEOEEORO ESE ROROORTSONTERONNN Jerre 


far ahead. But with inquiries for 12,000 railroad cars 
pending, there is strong hope for better engagement of 
plate mill capacity in the near future, and it is also 
likely that rail and accessory business soon will be 
flowing in. 

In other directions longer mill schedules have been 
made possible by recent accretions to bookings, this 
being notably true in sheets and in steel bars. Inde- 
pendent sheet makers last month are estimated to have 
taken a total of 300,000 tons of new business and to 
have accumulated something like 50,000 tons of unfill- 
ed obligations. Unfilled orders at the end of Septem- 
ber were equal to about two months’ engagement 





with operations at about 80 per cent, and bookings so 
far this month are running well ahead of the same 
period in September. The encouraging feature of these 
obligations is that they are entirely on orders, rather 
than contracts, because the orders call for deliveries 
whereas contracts might merely mean options for the 
buyer to exercise or not as conditions might dictate. 
What is true of unfilled sheet obligations in a large 
measure is true of other products, i. e., when the mills 
are behind in deliveries it is on live specifications. 
With buying of steel continuing at an active rate, 
with order books growing stout and with no evidence 
of any curtailment in the activity of steel consuming 
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industries, it is not surprising that this week has seen 
the development of a stronger price stand by manu- 
facturers. Advances amounting to from $2 to $3 a 
ton have been made by sheet makers on the common 
finishes and, in view of the fact that business in full- 
finished sheets is so heavy that delivery promises now 
are running from six to eight weeks on new business, 
a stiffening in the price of that grade is probable. 
Makers of hot-rolled strip generally are asking an 
advance of $2 a ton and the recent weakness in wire 
nails has been followed by a restoration of the former 
price on that product. Meanwhile, steel bars are solid 
at 2c., base, Pittsburgh, and efforts continue to be 
made to raise shape and plate prices. The primary 
materials are lending aid to a stronger steel situation. 
Scrap prices have retrieved half of their recent decline 
on large purchases by Youngstown and Pittsburgh dis- 
trict mills. The fact that the first wave of cool 
weather brought no sign of a settlement of the anthra- 
cite strike has resulted in a wild rush of buying of 
coke that has sent prices up so sharply as to give 
some concern about fuel costs in the making of pig 
iron. The iron market is also firmer because of in- 
creased interest in supplies on the part of consumers. 


Pig Iron.—This market is firmer and, although not 
higher, at least recent price irregularities have disap- 
peared. There is not only a livelier interest in sup- 
plies on the part of melters, but also the factor of an 
excited coke market, which may mean a stiff advance 
on first quarter requirements as compared with the 
price now ruling on prompt shipments. Spot furnace 
coke has advanced as much as $2 a ton in a week be- 
cause of Eastern demands for coke for stocking against 
a possible shortage of domestic fuel. For several 
weeks Eastern buyers have been paying $6 and even 
$7 per ton at ovens for crushed coke in prepared sizes 
for domestic use. In the past two weeks they have 
been taking ordinary furnace grade with only such 
crushing as might occur in drawing coke by mechanical 
means, and today as much as $6 was paid for regular 
furnace coke, the crushing to be done by the buyers. 
This affords producers a very profitable outlet for coke 
and so long as the demand lasts there will be little 
chance to get coke for metallurgical use at less. Fur- 
naces now in blast in this district are being operated 
on cheaper coke. But looking ahead to the first quarter 
there is the danger that higher prices will rule, and 
this is reflected in the price ideas of pig iron producers. 
Some producers want $19.50, Valley furnace, for No. 2 
foundry for shipment over the remainder of the year, 
and are not disposed to name less than $20 on first 
quarter business. On business in Ohio, Valley furnaces 
have obtained those prices, but locally $19 still is the 
top of the market on this grade for shipment this 
year, and the local first quarter price should be deter- 
mined in the next few days as the Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. has appeared in the market for about 20,000 
tons for that delivery to its local plants. The National 
Radiator Co. was able to buy 3000 tons of No. 2 foun- 
dry for its Newcastle, Pa., plant for shipment this 
year at $19, Valley furnace, and the requirements of 
its Johnstown, Pa., plant, amounting to 4000 tons, for 
delivery by the end of this year, were placed with a 
nearby steel company at a price equivalent to $19 at 
Valley furnaces. There were no furnaces between 
Johnstown and the Valley districts which had the iron 
to sell. Other foundry iron sales, though small, have 
reached a larger total in the past week than the week 
before. It is observed, however, that Valley furnaces 
are doing best away from than toward Pittsburgh, this 
being possible because Lake furnaces appear well sold, 
and prices are high enough at Cleveland, Toledo and 
Detroit to let Valley iron move west. No important 
sales of the steel-making grades are noted. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 


livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 


PED Acoso ukce nes ta ehe hows be bee $18.50 
ON ee re 19.50 
TD <a scan 9.56 6a 3b heehee $18.50 to 19.00 
ee a 19.00 to 19.50 
i Ss on wai mis Cees a 18.50 to 19.00 
ES, oe een a alk 6 mb dent oe Ont 19.00 to 19.50 
Low phosphorus, copper free.... 27.50 to 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—Fair demand is noted locally for small 
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tonnages of ferromanganese for early shipment, but 
consumers as yet are showing no interest in future re- 
quirements. Prices are firm at $115, Atlantic seaboard, 
for 80 per cent domestic or foreign material. Some 75 
per cent Indian ferromanganese is being offered for 
first quarter delivery at slightly above $100, Atlantic 
seaboard, duty paid. This material runs rather high in 
phosphorus and because of that fact it is thought it 
will not find a ready market in this country despite 
its low price. Spiegeleisen is moving well on old orders, 
but there is not much new business. Sales of the higher 
grades of ferrosilicon are few and small. Prices are 
given on page 1079. 


Alloy Steel Bars.—The leading local maker of alloy 
steel bars is asking higher prices on most grades of 
nickel steel bars. The advances are based on the 
stronger market in nickel primarily, but demand lately 
has been so good that all makers are well supplied with 
business, and competition is less sharp. The market 
is firmer in other alloy bars than it was recently. 
Prices are given on page 1079. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Mills in this district still dis- 
claim making lower prices than $35, Pittsburgh, on 
billets, slabs and sheet bars, but all three forms have 
been sold at $33.50, Youngstown, which is equivalent to 
$35.39, delivered Pittsburgh common rate points. It is 
probable that the price of local mills in many cases is 
on a delivered, not f. o. b. Pittsburgh basis, since $35, 
f. o. b, Pittsburgh, would make delivered prices within 
the district $35.63 to $36.26. As little semi-finished 
steel is moving to non-integrated mills in the Pitts- 
burgh district from Youngstown, it is patent that de- 
livered price from local producers is less than from 
Youngstown mills. The market on forging billets still 
appears to be $40, Pittsburgh. Wire rods are slow, but 
prices are holding fairly well. There is no activity in 
skelp. Prices are given on page 1079. 


Wire Products.—The market is showing a stronger 
front in nails, which recently were subject to consid- 
erable price cutting and were not selling above $2.60, 
base, per keg, Pittsburgh, except within the immediate 
Pittsburgh district. Several makers who were taking 
business at that price to protect their regular custom- 
ers, have announced a reestablishment of $2.65 base, 
since a week ago, and this price now appears to be the 
minimum going quotation. Prices of other products 
have held well, except for freight equalizations neces- 
sary to enable local mills to reach certain consuming 
territories. Business still shows a tendency to expand 
and the improvement now embraces nails, which seem- 
ingly needed the stimulation of price concessions to 
move well. None of the mills has a backlog of any con- 
siderable size, but the constancy of demand is an 
equally good factor in sustaining a fairly high rate of 
mill operations. Prices are given on page 1078. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Railroads which or- 
dinarily depend upon Pittsburgh for standard rails are 
yet to place their 1926 requirements, but the hope is 
strong that they will do so before long. Current busi- 
ness in fastenings also is light, but with the placing of 
rail business, the roads are expected to order acces- 
sories in good volume. Light rails are selling fairly 
well, but demand still lacks snap. Prices show no 
change; they are given on page 1078. 


Tubular Goods.—A good demand is still reported 
for standard pipe, but there is a steady tapering off in 
orders for oil country pipe and only small tonnages 
of line pipe are coming out. Total bookings are some- 
what behind shipments and what there is in the way of 
backlogs, mostly in line pipe, is largely disposed of. 
Pipe making capacity is engaged to the extent of 75 
and 80 per cent, this being a slight decrease as com- 
pared with a month ago. This is a seasonal develop- 
ment, since there is not, taking the country as a whole, 
as much drilling for oil and gas in the winter as in 
other seasons. There is nothing new as to prices, 
except that the secondary market is firmer than it has 
been over most of the year. Boiler tubes are not mov- 
ing in volume and prices are weak in the scramble of 
makers to secure orders. ‘ Discounts are given on page 
1078. 
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Sheets.—A sequel to the recent low prices on the 
ordinary finishes of sheets is found in the fact that 
manufacturers now have rather good-sized order books 
and are disposed to take a firmer stand on prices. Sev- 
eral makers since a week ago have announced prices of 
3.15c., base, Pittsburgh, for black; 2.30c., base, for blue 
annealed and 4.30c. base for galvanized. Some mills 
have quoted these prices for some time, but actually, 
on black sheets, 3.10c. has been the real maximum, with 
some business being taken as low as 3c., while on blue 
annealed and galvanized, the real sales price has been 
$2 a ton below the quotations. One maker in this 
price adjustment has gone to 3.25c., base, for black; 
2.40c., base, for blue annealed, and 4.40c., base, for 
galvanized. The new prices have not yet been seri- 
ously tested, but makers appear serious about getting 
higher prices, maintaining that even the new quotations 
do not show a fair profit. So far, the price of automo- 
bile body sheets has not been disturbed although there 
is a genuinely good demand for this grade, and so far 
as order books are concerned, makers are better off 
than they are in other finishes. Deliveries are becom- 
ing more extended, with some’ mills now promising six 
and seven weeks on new business. Mill operations still 
average about 80 per cent of capacity. Prices are given 
on page 1078. 


Tin Plate.—Business, although lighter than during 
the summer, is good for this time of year, the usual 
seasonal decline in demand having been smaller than 
usual. The steady advance in pig tin has aroused inter- 
est in the price of tin plate for the first quarter and 
first half of next year. At about 62c. per lb., pig tin is 
20c. per lb. higher than it was when the present price 
of tin plate was established on April 26, 1923. This 
means, on a basis of 1.65 lb. of tin per box, that the 
cost of a box has been increased 33c., or $6.60 per net 
ton. But a comparison between today’s price of sheet 
bars and those of early 1923 reveals a drop of about 
$7.50 per gross ton, while labor costs, which are gov- 
erned by the sheet mill bi-monthly settlements, are 
much lower, the base gage for black sheets now being 
3.15¢c., against 3.50c. two and a half years ago. Con- 
tinuance of the present price on tin plate is therefore 
expected. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—The auto- 
mobile industry is busy and is demanding considerable 
steel, which it wants promptly. On ordinary tonnages 
the market is firm at 2.40c., base, Pittsburgh. 


Steel and Iron Bars.—The leading maker of steel in 
this district has a heavy order book and on some of the 
popular sizes of screw stock bars it is as much as 
seven and eight weeks~behind on deliveries. The inde- 
pendent companies also are well provided with business 
and there is no longer any doubt that 2c. represents 
the Pittsburgh mill price. Iron bars are steady but not 
very active. Prices are given on page 1078. 


Structural Steel—A strong effort is still being 
made by the mills to establish 2c., Pittsburgh, as the 
minimum price on large structural shapes, but com- 
plete success has not yet attended the effort. Mills, 
however, are picking their business and it takes more 
attractive orders to bring out a lower price than was 
true recently. Structural shops in this district are 
fairly well supplied with business for early delivery 
and are losing jobs because they cannot make shipment 
as promptly as desired. They all could take business 
for delivery after Jan. 1, however. Plain material prices 
are given on page 1078. 


Plates.—All makers regard present prices as too 
low, but there is not enough business to give all a fair 
share. The chief hope of better business and higher 
prices is in railroad buying. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has placed 6000 cars for repairs. A good deal of 
the steel will come to Pittsburgh mills. The prevailing 
price on plates in this market is 1.80c. base. Prices are 
given on page 1078. 

Hot Rolled Flats—Some makers have advanced 
prices $2 a ton since a week ago and now are quoting 
narrow material at 2.50c., and stock 6 in. and wider 
2.30c., base, Pittsburgh. These prices are not fully 
established because one or two makers have not made 
the change and a good many buyers were allowed to 
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cover their early needs before this change. Prices are 


given on page 1078. 


Cold Rolled Strips.—The market here is very firm 
at 3.75c., base, Pittsburgh, and it is thought likely that 
as the advance in hot rolled strips becomes effective, 
efforts will be made to get more money for the cold 
rolled product. There is a steady demand for cold 
rolled strips, particularly from the automotive industry. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—There is a gradual expan- 
sion in bolt and nut orders, and while all makers could 
handle more business, there is no disposition to reach 
out for them at the expense of prices. The rivet mar- 
ket still is weak because the demand is not heavy 
enough to bring about a firmer stand. Prices are be- 
low costs with almost all makers. Discounts and prices 
are given on page 1079. 


Coke and Coal.—Coke prices have taken a steep ad- 
vance. Eastern jobbers and brokers, seeing little pos- 
sibility of an early settlement of the anthracite coal 
strike, have been buying Connellsville coke heavily for 
the purpose of stocking it against possible shortage of 
fuel this winter and have been bidding up prices. They 
have paid $6 per net ton at ovens for the ordinary run 
of furnace coke and the price of that grade and also 
of foundry coke no longer is influenced solely by metal- 
lurgical demands. With coke so greatly in demand for 
domestic use, producers do not have to depend en the 
blast furnace and foundry demand for a market. In- 
dependent Connellsville district operators are anxious 
to escape the necessity of raising wages to the scale 
paid by the H. C. Frick Coke Corporation and for that 
reason are moving slowly about putting on additional 
coking capacity in the fear that this would give the 
men an impression that higher wages could be had for 
the asking. Foundry coke has gone up not so much 
because of foundry demand, but because producers are 
running strongly to 48-hr. coke to supply the Eastern 
domestic demand. Coking coal is stiffer in sympathy 
with coke but other grades still are plentiful. Prices 
are on page 1079. 


Old Material—The market has developed more 
strength and activity since a week ago, more especially 
on the steel works grades. The Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. have 
made good-sized purchases, the former being credited 
with taking 10,000 tons and the latter with 40,000 tons 
of heavy melting steel and sheet scrap. Prices range 
from $18.25 to $19 for steel and from $16.50 to $17 
for the sheet scrap. The Weirton Steel Co. today closed 
for a large tonnage, paying $18.50 for heavy melting 
steel, $17.50 for compressed sheets and $16.50 for bun- 
dled sheets. With a considerable demand also existing 
for scrap in the Canton, Ohio, district and with Pitts- 
burgh unable to secure much scrap in competition with 
Eastern mills, the supply situation has grown decidedly 
tight and prices here seem likely to go still higher 
in the event that demand comes from mills not now 
in the market. The Norfolk & Western October list 
has 3708 gross tons and the Baltimore & Ohio list 
16,260 gross tons. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $18.50 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... $17.00 to 17.50 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 

ane, Se eer 20.00 to 20.50 
Compressed sheet steel......... 17.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 16.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 20.50to 21.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 20.50to 21.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

el Reig = ac 23.00 to 23.50 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

GOEL | ic <t.0.0¢0 dead eons 21.50to 22.00 
Low phosphorus punchings ..... 20.00 to 20.50 
Railroad malleable ........--++e. 18.50 to 19.00 
Steak Cay GH se so nccdenessaes 20.50 to 21.00 
Coe IO, WE a acs cccwesnews 17.00 to 17.50 
Rolled steel wheels ........... 20.50 to 21.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ 4.00to 14.50 
Short shoveling turnings ....... 14.00to 14.50 
CO BE a vr cces concvece e 19.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings ...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Short mixed borings and turnings 2 to 14.00 
Heavy breakable cast.......... Oto 16.00 
GGG GENER. « ttwirs tile oc dnvsews 13.60 to 4.00 
ee eS eee re 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 14.50 to Hr 00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ........ 8.50 
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Chicago 


Cars Pending Total 10,000—Rail Orders 
for 300,000 Tons Placed 


CuHIcaco, Oct. 13.—Inquiries for finished steel prod- 
ucts during the past week were greater than for any 
corresponding period so far this year. This is largely 
attributed to the fact that railroads are now contract- 
ing for their rail requirements for delivery next year. 
All told, 500,000 tons of rails have been inquired for 
throughout the country, and 300,000 of these have been 
placed. Track fastenings, including tie plates, are go- 
ing with the rails. The Illinois Central has distributed 
75,000 tons of rails as follows: 18,500 tons to the In- 
land Steel Co., 30,000 tons to the Illinois Steel Co., and 
26,500 tons to the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. Ten thousand tons of track fastenings have not 
yet been placed. Estimates by steel producers indicate 
that 110,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars will be 
required for 10,000 cars which are now being figured 
on by Western car manufacturers. Of these cars 8500 
are for Western railroads. 

It is now announced 4000 tons of steel required for 
the Carquinez Straits Bridge, San Francisco, Cal., will 
be fabricated at the Gary shops of the American Bridge 
Co., and that the steel will be rolled by the Steel Cor- 
poration in its Chicago district mills. Structural 
awards for the week were in good volume, five of the 
largest contracts requiring about 10,000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars. An addition to the power plant of 
the Public Service Co., of Northern Illinois, Wauke- 
gan, Ill., 3850 tons, was awarded to the American 
Bridge Co. 

Ingot production is unchanged with mills operating 
at or near the 80 per cent mark. The Wisconsin Steel 
Co. has blown in its third stack, which has been out 
for repairs for about two months. This increases the 
number of active steel works furnaces to 24 out of 35 
in the district. 

The No. 4 Iroquois stack, blown in this week, is the 
second merchant furnace to be lighted within a month. 
Active merchant stacks in this district now include 
three Iroquois, two Federal, one Mayville, the Zenith 
furnace and the Thomas stack. 


Pig Iron.—Buying is more liberal and specifications 
against contracts are coming in more freely than a 
week ago. Furnace stocks are reported low and there 
are indications that melters generally are working 
with less than a 30 days’ supply of iron. Deliveries 
are tightening and users in many instances are in need 
of more iron than their contracts call for. Delivery 
on contract for any given month means that the seller 
can ship the specified tonnage at any time during the 
month; thus it is apparent that users find it a measure 
of safety to carry a stock which will at least carry them 
over a 30-day period. A local melter is inquiring for 
2000 tons of malleable for first quarter delivery to 
Chicago and Indiana foundries. Two other first quar- 
ter inquiries are 500 tons of malleable for a Michigan 
user and 1000 tons of malleable for an Illinois melter. 
An inquiry for 14,000 tons of foundry and malleable 
iron, for delivery during the remainder of the year, 
has been issued by an Eastern Michigan plant. 

Quotations on Northern foundry, high phos- 
phorus and malleable iron are f.o.b. local furnace, 
and do not include an average pone ate of 


6lc. per ton. Other prices are for iron livered at 
consumers’ yards: 


Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 


PR He eer $21.50 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.25 

> Sree ee 22.00 

Malleable, not over 2.25 sil...... 21.50 

re COE cis.se 08s tees «cs 21.50 
e Superior charcoal, averag- 


ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 


— Sara Cas ih ichis hin: 'w tafe inte elation de 2 29.04 
Southern No. 2 (all rail)....... $25.51to 26.01 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 23.68 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

Pe <tctwspbhbtoenks ob 31.10 to 31.60 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent........... 


32.29 

Ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per cent.... 45.25 to 45.75 
Plates.—One hundred twenty thousand tons of 
plates, shapes and bars will be required for 10,000 
ears which are being actively bid on by Western car 
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manufacturers. The number of cars being inquired 
for by purely Western railroads, is now in the neigh- 
borhood of 8500. It is reported that the Missouri 
Pacific has authorized the purchase of 2000 box, stock, 
automobile and coal cars and 1,000 box and automobile 
cars for the International Great Northern. The Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western has definitely entered 
the market for 750 cars of various types. The Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas will take bids on 50 box cars and 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient is making inquiry for 
400 box cars. Other active inquiries are those of the 
Frisco lines and the Atlantic Coast Line. Of the 1600 
cars placed last week, 275 were contracted for with 
the American Car & Foundry Co. by the Cuban Rail- 
ways and 200 flat cars were awarded to the Standard 
Steel Car Co. by the Illinois Central Railroad. No 
disposition has as yet been made by the Illinois Central 
of its inquiry for stock cars. Two thousand tons of 
tank steel will be required for oil storage tanks re- 
cently placed with the Graver Corporation by the 
Roxana Petroleum Corporation. One order for tank 
steel placed during the week calls for 1500 tons. Mill 
prices are unchanged at 2.10c., Chicago. 


The mill quotation is 2.10c., Chicago. Jobbers 
quote 3.10c. for plates out of stock. 


Bars.—Inquiry for soft steel bars is well maintained 
and it is noticeable that the demand for this commodity 
has increased. Bolt and nut manufacturers are speci- 
fying more heavily and the same is true of fence 
post makers who, last week, took 2500 tons of soft 
steel bars from a local mill. There is no change in the 
delivery situation and the price is steady at 2.10c., 
Chicago. Mill operations on rail steel bars remain the 
same and the price is still steady at 2c., Chicago. Iron 
bar mill operations are slightly improved and in- 
quiries received during the week indicate a more active 
interest in this commodity. The price of iron bars is 
unchanged at 1.92c. to 2c., Chicago. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c.; common 


bar iron, 1.90c. to 2c., Chicago; rail steel bars, 2c., 
Chicago, and 2c., mill. 

Jobbers quote 3c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 
steel bars and shafting are 3.60c. for rounds and 
hexagons and 4.10c. for flats and squares; 4.15c. for 
hoops and 3.65c. for bands. 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.60c. 


Wire Products.— A tendency is being shown for 
the prices of wire products to become more firm and 
concessions are disappearing. Insistence for prompt 
delivery by both jobbers and manufacturers indicates 
that they have made little or no effort to build up 
stocks. Mill operations are unchanged and are re- 
ported as being slightly under 65 per cent. Mill prices, 
which are unchanged, are shown on page 1078. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 

"Fn black annealed wire, $3.05 per 100 lb.; common 


wire nails, 3.15 per keg; cement coated nails, $2.15 
to $2.20. 


Rails and Track Supplies——Up to date, rail in- 
quiry made throughout the country has totaled 500,000 
tons. Of this amount approximately 300,000 tons has 
been placed and it is expected by the trade that the 
remaining 200,000 tons will be contracted for within 
the next few days. These estimates are based on rail 
tonnages to be delivered next year. Track fastenings 
are being taken with the rails, thus indicating that a 
total of 75,000 tons of bolts, spikes, angle bars and 
tie plates have been inquired for and that 50,000 
tons have been purchased. Purchases made during 
the week included 40,000 tons of rails for the Union 
Pacific and 40,000 tons for the Northern Pacific. Rail- 
roads which it is expected will be actively in the mar- 
ket within a short time are the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul and the Santa Fe. No change has taken place 
in the prices of rails and track supplies within the 
Chicago territory. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 

light rails, rolled from billets, 1.80c. to 1.90c., f.o.b. 

maker’s mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. to 3c. mill; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.90c. to 4c. mill; steel tie 
peeen } 7. to 2.35c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., 


Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.55c. base, and track bolts, 4.55c. base. 
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Sheets.—A local producer reports that the volume 
of sheet business during the first half of October was 
in excess of that for any corresponding period since 
November of last year. Sixty per cent of the tonnage 
placed is said to consist of spot orders. 


Chicago delivered prices fom mill 3.30c. to 3.40c. 
for No. 28 black, 2.45c. to 2.50c. for No. 10 blue an- 
nealed and 4.400. to 4.45c. for No. 28 galvanized. 
Delivered prices at other Western points are equal 
to the freight from Gary plus the = prices, which 
are 5c. per 100 Ib, lower than the Chicago de- 
livered prices. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3.50c. base for blue 
annealed, 4c. base for black, and 5c. base for 
galvanized. 

Structural Material.—Mill bookings for plain mate- 
rial have been well maintained during the week and 
prices remain steady at 2.10c., Chicago. Five struc- 
tural awards placed during the week totaled approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons and smaller contracts reached a 
total of about 4000 tons. Among the outstanding 
contracts were: 

Addition to the power plant of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois, 3850 tons to the American Bridge 
Co. 

Addition to the Standard Oil Co. building, Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, 1900 tons to the American Bridge Co. 

Factory building for the A. O. Smith Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, 1500 tons and also 1500 tons of bridge work for 
the Great Northern Railroad to the Milwaukee Bridge Co. 


Fabricators expect that the Lake Shore Athletic 
Club Contract, requiring 3500 tons, will be let this 
week. It is now reported that the Carquinez Straits 
bridge, near San Francisco, will be fabricated at Gary. 
This contract was awarded some time ago to the 
American Bridge Co. and will require about 14,000 
tous of steel which, it is now announced, will be rolled 
at the local mills of the steel corporation. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c., 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.10c. for plain material 
out of warehouse. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications are now be- 
ing received in good volume on contracts recently 
placed for the fourth quarter. It is generally esti- 
mated that contracting for the fourth quarter is about 
80 per cent completed. The market is stable and 
makers, operating at slightly better than 70 per cent, 
are meeting delivery schedules. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 


3.50c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.70c.; machine bolts up to 


x 4 in., 55 per 


7; off larger sizes, 55 off; carriage bolts up to 
x in., 50 off; larger sizes, 50 off; hot-pressed 
KR, fh R., tapped or blank, $3.50 off; hot- 


pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, $4 off; 

coach or lag screws, 60 per cent off. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Few large specifications are out 
for cast iron pipe, the bulk of the business coming 
from a great number of small private users and small 
municipalities. The volume of both inquiry and book- 
ings is well maintained and foundries have not dimin- 
ished their rate of operations. The tendency is for 
deliveries to be still further extended and one producer 
announces a gain of two weeks’ orders during the past 
seven days. Litchfield, Ill., divided an award of 700 
tons of 6-in. and 10-in. Class B pipe between the 
American Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and the Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co. at a stated price of $41.75, 
delivered. Roachdale, Ind., awarded 200 tons of 8-in., 
40 tons of 6-in. and 105 tons of 4-in., Class B, pipe 
to the American Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. The 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co. received a contract 
from Saginaw, Mich., for 350 tons of 6-in., 8-in. and 
12-in., Class B, pipe. Mattoon, IIl., placed 250 tons 12- 
in., Class B pipe with the National Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Connersville, Ind., will receive bids on 300 tons of 6-in., 
Class B, pipe. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Water pipe, 4-in., $53.20 to $54.20; 6-in. and over, 

$49.20 to $50.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Reinforcing bar lettings are still 
in good volume, although the bulk of the business 
placed during the week was made up of small tonnages. 
Inquiries continue to come in at a surprisingly high 
rate for this time of the year and the trade expects 
good business to extend at least into the early winter. 
Bending shops are reported to be operating full. Ware- 
house prices on billet steel reinforcing bars remain at 
2.60c., Chicago. Lettings include: 
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Wrigley Garage, State and Kinzie Streets, Chicago, 360 
tons to the Barton Spiderweb System, Inc. 
Krueger School, Board of Education, 650 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, 174 tons of rail steel to the Inland Steel Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Co., second section of switch 
house, Crawford Avenue, Chicago, 100 tons to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. 
=z CA. te ding. Irving Park, Chicago, 164 tons to 


Concrete menor 
YY. &: C 1 ing, Roseland, Ill., 164 tons to Concrete 
Engineering Co. 
almer undry, Thirty-fourth Place and Rhoades Street, 
Chicago, 150 tons of rail steel to Inland Steel Co. 
Minnesota Cooperative Creamery Association building, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 300 tons to A. P. Husted Co. 


Pending work includes: 


Elementary public school, 
Streets, casenge, 150 tons. 
cent D. Sill. 

Central Cold Storage Warehouse Co. building, Peoria, IIl., 
200 tons. General contract awarded to Valentine Jobst. 

Addition to high school gan. © Waukegan, IIl., 200 
tons. General contractor, hn Soller & Son, Davenport, 


Iowa. 
180 East Delaware Place, Chicago, 


Fifty-eighth and Springfield 
General contract awarded to Vin- 


Eighteen-story hotel, 
100 tons. Architect, Leo Steif. 

Six-story apegtmant building, 4826 Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, 100 tons. David Soll Klasper, architect. 

Mercantile building, State and Kinzie Streets, -—— 
for Judson F. Stone and William O. Nelcher, 100 tons. 
bird & Roche, Chicago, architects. 


Seventeen-story cooperative apartment building for Albert 
Swaine, Fifty-eighth Street and Stony Island Avenue, Chi- 
cago, 900 tons. Frederick Olsen, architect. 


Cold Rolled Strip.—Mill operations on cold rolled 
strip are said to be at about 100 per cent. Both con- 
tracts and specific orders are in good volume and de- 
liveries have been slightly extended. Prices remain 
steady at 4.05c. per Ib. base, delivered Chicago. 


Coke. — Foundry coke contracting for the fourth 
quarter has progressed rapidly and some interest is 
being shown in first quarter requirements. Spot buy- 
ing is in good volume and deliveries to date are satis- 
factory to consumers. Foundry coke is firm at $10.75, 
delivered in the Chicago switching district. 


Old Material.—The scrap market has finally found a 
footing and prices during the week have remained un- 
changed. Buying in any great volume has not made 
its appearance, although it is active enough to absorb 
readily that tonnage which is appearing on track. Sev- 
eral large users took 5000 tons of heavy melting steel 
at $16.25 per gross ton. One roller of old rails con- 
tracted for a fair tonnage at $18.50 per gross ton. 
Buying of cast scrap by foundries is in fair volume, 
although in small lots. Railroad lists include: Balti- 
more & Ohio, 16,000 tons; Chesapeake & Ohio, 11,000 
tons; Northern Pacific, 2200 tons; Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic, 300 tons; Grand Trunk, 1000 tons and the 
Soo Line, 300 tons. Crane Co. is offering 750 tons of 
malleable iron borings. 


We quote delive in consumers’ yards, Chi 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 


as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 

PIE. 5:05 tric aim é: wate cea $i. 00 > $18. 4 
Cast iron car wheels ........... 7.00to 17.5 
Relaying rails, 56 I i to 60 Ib. 2B 00 to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 26.00 to 31.00 
Forged steel car wheels ........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad tires, charging box an 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 19.00to 19.50 
Tene SOP GG hiccccvcvdseces 18.50to 19.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 19.50 to 20.00 
Heavy melting steel ..........- 16.00 to 16.25 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 

ORR: asd ctenyessaneces dtenwe 17.50 to 18.00 
SEED. nn cucec ae wen ane 15.75 to 16.00 
Drop forge flashings ........... 12.00to 12.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 13.75 to 14.25 
A. PE + Gi & dale o oankwecetein on 13.50 to 14.00 
ents See WOW nacavcvrsedéecs 18.50 to 19.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers..... 18.50 to 19.00 
eo peer 19.50 to 20.00 
Low phos. punchings ........... 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 9.50to 10.00 
Ch, ED.» onc. «aaa he omtees 6 12.75 to 13.25 
Short shoveling turnings ...... - 12.75 to 13.25 
Railroad malleable .......ceees 18.50 to 19.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 18.00 to 18.50 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars...... 18.25 to 18.75 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 20.75 to 21.25 
SD GRE. GH: aceon ceareecenes 26.50 to 27.00 
i (i Ms ano 2 a ake ee ee 17.50 to 18.00 
OG 2 WU oc oteccecdvestes 12.50to 13.00 
25s | DRI a os on sccceqavceus 9.00to 9.50 
iy § Ceres 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought ........ 14.25 to 14.50 
No. 1 machinery cast ....... 17.25 to 17.75 
No. 1 railroad cast ........ «+++ 16.75 to 17.25 
No. 1 agricultural cast ........ 16.50to 17.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth ...... 16.50to 17.00 
Stove — Sesveveetoesteue «+++ 14.50 to .00 
Grate bars ....... peciedoomee ao 4 Bane. fae 
Brake anes ssactadesandweanean 14.00 to 14.50 
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Boston 


Pig Iron Buying Still on Small Scale— 
Scrap Prices Easier 


Boston, Oct. 13.—Pig iron buying shows little or 
no increase. Some furnace representatives speak of 
improvement in business, but it is slight. In the ab- 
sence of aggressive buying, prices appear firmer. Cur- 
rent sales of Buffalo district iron are on a basis of 
$19.50, furnace, for No. 2 plain and $20 for No. 2X. 
Buyers maintain they have bought No. 2X during the 
past few days at $19.50, however. New York State 
iron is selling at $19.50, furnace, for No. 2 plain, with 
the delivered price under that on Buffalo iron owing to 
lower freight rates. Moderate tonnages of western 
Pennsylvania iron were placed in Connecticut the past 
week on a basis of $24.91, delivered, for No. 2 plain 
for first quarter shipment, and at 50c. a ton less for 
1925 shipment. Alabama iron is still selling on a basis 
of $28.60 to $29.10, delivered, for No. 2 plain, but it is 
intimated prices will be advanced shortly owing to the 
sold up condition of furnaces. Foreign iron continues 
a factor in this market, although tonnages offered are 
not large. Continental iron is still available at $21.50 
a ton on dock Boston, duty paid. Reports from western 
Massachusetts are that foundries are increasing their 
melt. Foundry activities in the eastern part of the 


State, in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont show 
no increase. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest sales as follows, having added $3.65 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 
from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... $24.65 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75...... 
Buffalo, sil. 1.76 to 2.25......+. 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2. 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to ; 

Virginia, sil, 2.25 to - 29.42to 29.92 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to ree ee OT 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 29.10to 29.60 

Shapes and Plates.—Lettings of steel for fabricated 
jobs were few the past week and mostly for lots of 
less than 100 tons. There is, however, a considerable 
tonnage being figured, some of which will not be made 
public until let, owing to the limited number of com- 
panies asked to bid. Large steel mills are holding 
shapes at 1.90c. base Pittsburgh, on round tonnages, 
and at 2c. on small lots. It is intimated by small mills 
that 1.85c. can be done on sizable tonnages. The mar- 
ket for plates is reported as barely steady at 1.75c. 
Pittsburgh base. 

Finished Steel—Warehouse quotations on cold 
rolled steel indicate keen competition for business. 
Early in the past week the general asking price on 
rounds dropped from $4.15 per 100 lb. to $3.95, and on 
squares, hexagons and flats from $4.65 to $4.45. Dur- 
ing the past few days hexagons have been sold at $3.95, 
representing a drop of 70c. per 100 lb. Quotations on 
other finished steel products and on iron show little 
variation. 


24.65 
25.15 
$23.41 to 24.41 
.. 23.41to 24.91 
- 28.92to 29.42 


tononont 
ido ~a bo: 
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Warehouse prices on finished steel follow: 


Steel.—Soft bars, $3.265 per 100 Ib.; flats, $4.15; 
plain concrete bars, $3.265; deformed concrete bars, 
$3.265 to $3.54; angles under 3-in., $3.265; tees and 
zees, $3.415; structurals, angles and beams, $3.365; 
plates, 4-in. and heavier, $3.365; -in., $3.565; 
tire steel, $4.50 to $4.75; open-hearth spring steel, 
$5 to $10; crucible spring steel, $12; bands, $4.015 
to $5: hoop steel, $5.50 to $6; cold rolled, rounds 
and hexagons, $3.95; squares and flats, $4.45; toe 
calk steel, $6. 

Iron.—Refined bars, $3.265 per 100 lIb.; best re- 
fined, $4.60; Wayne, $5.50; Norway, rounds, $6.60; 
squares and flats, $7.10. 

Coke.—Although the movement of foundry coke 
from ovens to consumers so far this month is in excess 
of that for the corresponding time in September, in- 
terest in the coke market centers largely in domestic 
sizes. The largest producer in this market is practi- 
cally sold out on nut, and has sufficient orders on its 
books for other sizes to take care of output the next 
three or four weeks. Because of the inability of New 
England ovens to make prompt deliveries on domestic 
fuel in certain New England districts, the demand for 
Connellsville fuel continues comparatively active, with 
prices still 50c. to $1 a ton delivered lower than on local 
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fuel. Foundry coke is unchanged at $12 a ton deliv- 


ered, where the freight rate does not exceed $3.10 a 
ton. 


Old Material.—Buying of old material has dropped 
off appreciably, and the market, in general, is easier. 
Local firms which heretofore paid $12 on cars for heavy 
melting steel have dropped their price to $11.50, and 
have made a similar reduction in bids for such mate- 
rial as turnings and borings. The weakness here is 
attributed more to rejections of shipments to the Pitts- 
burgh district than to local developments. Buying by 
eastern Pennsylvania mills has not been sufficiently 
heavy to offset the Pittsburgh situation. The supply 
of most kinds of scrap in New England is compara- 
tively small; consequently the reduction in prices has 


created more or less of a deadlock between buyers and 
sellers. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 

RN ak eh een hie atm $20.00 to $21.00 

No. 1 machinery cast........... 19.00 to 19.50 

No. 2 machinery cast..........-. 15.50 to 16.50 

i CE id adie ek Ne meh a a 13.50 to 14.50 

Railroad malleable ............. 19.00 to 19.50 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $11.50 to $12.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.50to 13.00 
Pe, EB SRE WOME. ox ccccccace 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 

ee ek RO eee ee 11.50to 12.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.50to 9.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical..... 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 8.50to 9.00 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

SE tka eh haa. Fh UG O Ss Ses eo eo 8.50to 9.00 
rT OE. |... chic du wa « b's es Seb 10 $.00to 9.50 
Bundled skeleton, long.......... 9.00to 9.50 
a COE co ccccenueses 9.00to 9.50 
Bundled cotton ties, long........ &.50to 9.00 
Bundled cotton ties, short....... 9.00to 9.50 
DE Latcsndeen Vb a's hs bie‘ 18.00 to 18.50 
eee GOP GN. oes ccnccsassse 18.00 to 18.50 
EES ee 12.50 to 13.00 
rn nS On Ca ssind wb a e406 o 11.50 to 12.00 


Buffalo 


Pig Iron Buying Moderate—Wire Mills 
Active—Scrap Higher 


BuFFalo, Oct. 12—Pig iron inquiry for the week 
is about 10,000 tons, with bookings less than last week. 
Two inquiries, for 1000 tons each of foundry iron, 
are the only lots of size. A good deal of quiet nego- 
tiating of iron and resulting sales is reported, which 
do not appear officially as inquiry, so that pig iron 
business is probably a little better than shows on the 
surface. A local furnace, which had announced it- 
self out of the market for the balance of the year, 
finds that it can accept a little for November and De- 
cember shipment. 


We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 
follows: 


No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... $19.00 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75..$19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25... 19.50 to 20.00 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25........ 19.00 
DE Ait awn ws beste bse 6 ée0d sis.0'es 18.50 


Lake Superior charcoal.......... 29.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Bar inquiry is good and 
firm at 2.265c., delivered Buffalo. Reinforcing bar 
business is lighter, but still fairly satisfactory. Cur- 
rent lettings including 100 tons for an addition to the 
steam plant of the Buffalo General Electric Co., and 
a 100-ton mill for the Louisville Cement Co., at Akron, 
N. Y. Sheet prices are firm at 3.465c. for black and 
4.565c. for galvanized. Wire mills report good busi- 
ness and 80 per cent of capacity in operation. Ware- 
house business is much improved, the early part of 
October, being as good as any similar period since the 
spring. 


Warehouse prices are being quoted as follows: 
Steel bars, 3.25c.; steel shapes, 3.35c.; steel plates, 
3.35¢.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.80c.; No. 28 
black sheets, 4.75c.; No. 28 galvanized, 5.45c.; cold 
rolled shapes, 4.40c.; cold rolled rounds, 3.95c.; 
wire nails, 4c.; black wire, 4.05c. 


Old Material.—No buying of tonnage has taken 
place over the past week, but the market appears 
stronger. One mill has made some purchases of ma- 
chine shop turnings at $12.50 to $13 and some cast 
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iron borings have been bought at $13.50. The outside 
market has developed strength and dealers are looking 
for buying during the current week. The heavy melt- 
ing steel market is strong at $18.50 to $19, with no 
large stocks in dealers’ yards. Dealers have had lit- 
tle opportunity to replenish their stocks, because of 
the high price at which material has been held for 
several weeks. Mills have been buying hand to mouth, 
rarely more than 30 to 45 days ahead of consumption. 
With an improvement in the finished steel market, it 
is probable that greater mill operation here will begin 
shortly. 


We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 


follows: 
Heavy melting steel............ $18.50 to $19.00 
PR eer. 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Coe IN ec Kosa cek Pe Hs Cévecet 16.50 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.75 to 13.25 
Cee SO OP, cca vaeetaneoe 13.00 to 13.50 
es Bo ER ca ccdbewibecucs 16.50 to 17.00 
RID CER ic as a59.0n tre nte oa de> 15.00 
SR oa ah inlaw 0 oh oe ak 14.50 to 15.00 
Hand bundled sheets........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Hydraulic compressed ......... 16.50 to 17.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 19.50 to 20.00 
a SM NS. on a wh culate ces 17.00 to 17.50 
Se MR ans 5 +c a0 oe ke bee ae 26.00 to 27.00 


Bteel AKlES ..cccccocvcccccccecs SO0OtO 26.56 


St. Louis 


Missouri Pacific Buys 40,000 Tons of 85- 
and 90-lb. Rails—Scrap Market Weak 


St. Louis, Oct. 12.—Further strengthening of the 
pig iron market is reported this week. The melt in the 
district is increasing, as evidenced by the insistence 
with which consumers ask for shipments ahead of 
schedules. Also, there is an improvement in buying, 
although no heavy purchases are being made. Com- 
mitments of the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. have placed 
them virtually out of the market for the remainder of 
the year, and other makers are in a strong position. 
A Southern maker sold 800 tons during the week, 300 
tons of which brought $21, Birmingham. Another 
Alabama furnace is quoting $19 to $20, and a Tennes- 
see maker is quoting $18.50 to $19, Birmingham. 
Northern iron is being sold at $21.50, Chicago, while 
the Granite City maker is quoting $22.50 to $23, Gran- 
ite City, which is nominal. Pending inquiries total 
about 1000 tons. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 


as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $5.17 from Birmingham, all 


rail, and 81c. average switching charge from Granite 
City: 
Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... $23.66 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 
BBO subes cteh eve nhevie bores s 23.66 
Peete er eee Te eT rere 23.66 


Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$24.17 to 25.17 

Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 23.31to 23.81 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The rail order of the Mis- 

souri Pacific Railroad, pending for several months, was 
placed during the week. For 40,000 tons of 85- and 
90-lb. rails, it was allocated among the Illinois Steel 
Co., Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. and Inland Steel Co. on what is be- 
lieved to be an equal basis. The International & Great 
Northern Railroad has asked for prices on its rail re- 
quirements for 1926, no tonnage specified. Buying of 
steel products by warehouses and manufacturers con- 
tinues on an immediate-need basis. An inquiry is out 
for 125 tons of reinforcing bars for an apartment build- 
ing in Wellston, a suburb. : 

For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.15c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.15c.; structural 
shapes, 3.25c.; tank plates, 3.25c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold 
rolled, one pass, 4.50c.; galvanized sheets, No. 28, 
5.50c.; black corrugated sheets, 4.65c.; galvanized, 
5.65c.; cold-rolled rounds, shafting and screw stock, 
3.75¢.; structural rivets, 3.65c.; boiler rivets, 3.85c. ; 
tank rivets, ys in. diameter and smaller, 70 per 
cent off list; machine bolts, 55 per cent; carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent; lag screws, 60 per cent; hot 


pressed nuts, squares, $3.50; hexagons, blank or 
tapped, $4 off list. 
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Coke.—Demand for coke is active and shipments of 
by-product fuel exceed production. Buying of domestic 
coke is increasing and some sizable contracts are be- 
ing placed. The principal inquiry is for 10,000 tons of 
domestic grades for shipment to Canada. 


Old Material——The market for old material grows 
weaker as pig iron strengthens, as has been noted for 
several weeks. Prices generally were lower this week. 
Consumers are not buying, and have not indicated when 
they will be in the market again. The country dealer 
is the person most affected by the present weakness, 
because he is forced to sell at present prices material 
bought at much higher quotations. Chief interest in 
railroad lists here is that of the Terminal Railroad 
Association, 3000 tons. Other lists include: Southern 
Railway, 6500 tons; Frisco, 2000 tons; Kansas City 
Southern and Texas & Pacific, 800 tons each. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.0.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
5 alone da aiterniatdile aac $15.00 to $15.50 
a nc wduwanes eeeeee 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 18.50 to 19.00 


Relaying rails, 60 lb. end under.. 24.00to 24.50 


Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over.. 30.00to 31.00 
Cast ifom Car WhO. «csccccsese 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy melting steel...........- 15.25 to 15.75 
Heavy shoveling steel.......... 15.25 to 15.75 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

IE) docs x tlc ae of ee ace och 17.00 to 17.50 
De. Ss 5 4b we wae a 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy axles and tire turnings... 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 16.50 to 17.00 

Per Net Ton 
Seen We WOR, sa vanes cars vane 14.75 to 15.25 
eee Wi BIR co's one kane cewsde 17.50to 18.00 
Ee I ew yh tn end we oats 24.50 to 25.00 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 19.00to 19.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 12.50to 13.00 
Cie. Sr Pea veccwewoeanes 11.00 to 11.50 
ee, 3 WORE... cccccetuetuve 12.00 to 12.50 
OE ere 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.00to 8.50 
Per 9.00to 9.50 
Ci . ti 


Pig Iron Price Trend Upward—Foun- 
dries Busier—Scrap Sluggish 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 12.—Continued upward movement 
of prices is the main feature of the local pig iron mar- 
ket. While small quantities of Northern iron can be 
secured in the Ironton district at $19.50, base Ironton, 
$20 is the minimum quotation that will be made by two 
producers on fourth and first quarter deliveries. In 
territory which is free from severe competition, Iron- 
ton sellers have been able to get $20.50 on lots up to 
100 tons. The only Alabama furnace which has been 
selling as low as $19, Birmingham, has advanced its 
price to $19.50, and other furnaces in that State will 
not accept less than $20 for iron for prompt shipment. 
All Alabama producers are holding consistently to $20 
for first quarter iron. Tennessee iron is firm at $19, 
Birmingham, while Jackson County silvery furnaces 
are maintaining prices recently announced in their new 
schedules. Sales the past week have been disappoint- 
ing, but the number of inquiries is a forecast of con- 
siderable first quarter buying in the immediate future. 
Aside from sales of 1000 tons of silvery for the first 
quarter, a like quantity of Northern iron to a southern 
Ohio melter for November delivery and 500 tons of 
Northern foundry to an Indiana consumer for shipment 


over the remainder of the year. Sales have been un- 
important. 


General Motors Corporation is in the market for 
14,000 tons of foundry and malleable iron for fourth 
quarter delivery to Detroit, Saginaw and Flint, Mich., 
foundries. Although this company has a contract with 
a Cleveland eoncern for its pig iron needs, its require- 
ments have been so great in the past month that it is 
not only taking the maximum tonnage specified in its 
contract, but is also forced to seek iron from other 
sources. The Link-Belt Co. is inquiring for 3000 to 
5000 tons of malleable iron for its Indianapolis plant, 
shipments of which are to begin in December. The 
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Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. is negotiating for 1500 
tons of iron for its Louisville, Ky., factory, for first 
quarter delivery, but it is probable that the company 
will close for a much larger tonnage. 

Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birming- 


ham and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati: 


Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 . 

SES, bccn bbe kné dees eu wh $23.05 to $24.05 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 28.55to 24.05 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 23.05 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 28.27 
Southern Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

Re Seb web ewed seks sees veaer 21.77 to 22.27 
Southern Ohio, malleable........ 21.77 to 22.27 


Bars, Plates and Shapes.—An important Eastern 
seller states that orders and specifications for bars 
in the past week called for a greater tonnage in the 
aggregate than in any previous week this year. The 
fact that most of this business consisted of compara- 
tively small lots denotes a healthy industrial condi- 
tion in this territory. There is a noticeable absence 
of contracts covering fourth quarter requirements and 
both producers and consumers are satisfied to limit 
transactions to tonnages for prompt shipment. Buyers 
are no longer resisting 2c., Pittsburgh, as the pre- 
vailing price on bars, and even the large consumers 
are accepting the quotation without protest. Shapes 
are growing firmer at 2c., Pittsburgh, and it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to find a seller who is willing 
to shade this figure. Sales of plates are lagging. 
Prices continue soft, despite the desire of the larger mills 
to establish 1.90c., Pittsburgh, as the minimum. At- 
tractive tonnages are bringing out quotations as low 
as 1.80c. Fabricators are fairly busy, but are com- 
pelled to take work at extremely low prices because 
of the severe competition. 


Sheets.—A liberal volume of sales, about on a 
par with those during the same period in September, 
is reported by local sellers. Consumers are calling 
for quick deliveries, but mills are being forced to 
extend shipping dates in many cases because of a pro- 
nounced increase in buying. Although producers failed 
recently in their attempt to advance galvanized sheets 
to 4.30c, Pittsburgh, another effort is under way. How- 
ever, 4.20c., Pittsburgh, has not been eliminated and 
considerable tonnage has been disposed of at that price. 
Black sheets are inactive and quotations range from 
8.10c. to 3.15¢., Pittsburgh. Blue annealed sheets are 
displaying strength at 2.25c. to 2.30c., Pittsburgh, 
while automobile sheets are firm at 4.25c., Pittsburgh. 
Mills in this territory are operating at 85 per cent 
of capacity. 


Wire Goods.—A consistently good demand for fenc- 
ing and other wire goods is attributed to improved 
conditions in the agricultural districts of western Ohio 
and eastern Indiana. Prices on all commodities except 
common wire nails and plain wire are being well main- 
tained. Although an independent Ironton mill has 
not yet begun operating its own barge line, it has 
already started shipping common wire nails to Cin- 
cinnati at a delivered price of $2.65 per keg, which is 
equivalent to $2.55, Ironton, or $2.36, Pittsburgh. 
Eastern mills refuse to lower their quotations to this 
level and are holding to $2.74 delivered here, or $2.45, 
Pittsburgh. A similar situation exists in plain wire, 
as the Ironton producer is taking business at $2.54 
per 100 Ib. delivered in Cincinnati, which figures back 
to $2.25, Pittsburgh, a price that Eastern sellers de- 
cline to meet. 


Reinforcing Bars.—It is reported that the Middle 
States Construction Co. is low bidder on the general 
contract for a warehouse at Columbus, Ohio, for the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati. The project 
will require 500 tons. The Southern Railway will con- 
struct a station at Charlotte, N. C., which will take 100 
tons. Bids on 600 tons for a new factory for the 
Safe Cabinet Co., Marietta, Ohio, have been extended 
a week. Prices are unchanged with new billet bars 
selling at 2c., Cleveland, and rail steel bars at 1.90c., 
mill. 


Warehouse Business.—The market is steady rather 


than strong. Machine tool builders are buying supplies 
more freely because of increased operations, while 
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demand for structural material is active. 
remain unchanged. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.30c.; reinforcing bars, 3.30c.; hoops, 4c. to 4.25c.; 
bands, 3.95c.; shapes, 3.40c.; plates, 3.40c.; cold- 
rolled rounds and hexagons, 3.85c.; squares, 4.35c. ; 
open-hearth spring steel, 4.75c. to 5.75c.; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets, 
4.10c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.25c.; No. 9 an- 
nealed wire, $3 per 100 lb.; common wire nails, 
$2.95 I keg base; cement coated nails, $2.40 per 
keg ; ain, $7.55 per 100 lb. base; large round head 
rivets, $3.75 base; smal] rivets, 65 per cent off list. 
Boiler tubes: prices net per 100 ft. lap welded steel 
eet i 18; 4-in., $38; seamless, 2-in., $19; 

-in., : 


Quotations 


Coke.—Increased operation of foundries has _ re- 
sulted in a better demand for foundry by-product coke, 
but the price remains at $9.64, delivered in Cincinnati. 
Domestic grades are extremely active and in several 
cases dealers have no more domestic coke to offer at 
$7.14 delivered here, which is the prevailing quotation. 


Old Material—The market is still sluggish and 
slight interest is manifested by mills. Prices lack 
strength, but have not changed. Railroad lists closing 
this week include: Louisville & Nashville, 8000 tons; 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 8000 tons; Cincinnati Southern, 
1000 tons; Norfolk & Western, 5000 tons, of which 700 
to 800 tons is from the Portsmouth, Ohio, yards. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 


cinnati: 
Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $14.00 to $14.50 
Scrap rails for melting......... 14 to 14.50 
Short rails 


ee ee ee 28.00 to 28.50 
i ee Ps ics hececee sees 15.00 to 15.50 
i EL bets cae neeek oe 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 15.50to 16.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Loose sheet clippings........... 10.00 to 10.50 
Champion bundled sheets....... 11.50to 12.00 
Per Net Ton 
CORE SO PEE ccdcencces sees 8.50to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 18.50 to 19.00 
DUO. B. PUPOUE GE. oc occ icccce. 15.00to 15.50 
Eee ae 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 11.50to 12.00 
i CT I 06 wis. wb ow eas a0 ep 8.50 to 9.50 
Fan I Sh cei Sa ob we 10.50to 11.00 
err 9.00to 9.50 
ES eee 9.50 to 10.00 
NII (66 to ii a6 eew wick 10.50 to 11.00 
EE ae ae re 10.50 to 11.00 


San Francisco 


Order for 1000 Tons of German Pig Iron 
Placed—Structural Steel Active 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 10 (By Air Mail) .—Sustained 
buying of structural steel, the placing of an order for 
about 1000 tons of German foundry pig iron, and the 
announcement by the Feather River Power Co. that 
work will be started soon on a $45,000,000 power 
project in the Feather River canyon, which will require 
about 3000 tons of plates for a penstock, have been the 
chief developments in a comparatively quiet week. Gen- 
eral business has been of a routine character and prices 
are practically unchanged. Eastern mill representatives 
incline to the opinion that firmer prices are likely in all 
markets in the near future. While there has been no 
corroborating evidence of this, the interest in struc- 
tural material has helped to support a somewhat firmer 
price tone. In plates, however, prices have failed to 
strengthen, and 2.20c., c.i.f. Coast ports, has been 
named on a moderate sized tonnage by an independ- 
ent mill. A week ago about 400 tons of structural 
angles, steel bars and small rounds from Antwerp ar- 
rived at this port, and during the past week a small 
shipment of Swedish bars has come in. 

Pig Iron.—The Whiting-Mead Commercial Co., Los 
Angeles, has placed about 1000 tons of 2.75 to 3.25 per 
cent silicon pig iron with an importer representing Ger- 
man interests. Although verification is lacking the 
price is understood to have been under $25. An un- 
named interest in the San Francisco Bay district has 
placed about 300 tons of malleable iron with a local 
broker. The recent inquiry for 1000 tons of malleable 
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iron is understood to be still pending. Quotations are 


unchanged. 
CE Re cn ca ce eee ae ea ee F $27.00 to $28.00 
*Utah foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 27.00to 28.00 
SeRinglish foundry ....ccccccccece 26.00 
CeBelgian TOUNGTY ....sccccscidece 24.50 to 25.00 
SOT UTR SOUMETY 6oos ccce cccnceees 24.00 
COT NGI SOMO ccccccccrtececscec 24.00 
®eGerman foundry ......ccccccecs 25.00 


*Delivered San Francisco. 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco. 
Shapes.—Lettings known to have been closed dur- 

ing the week total 1914 tons, and fresh inquiries call 
for nearly 4700 tons. The largest job, 850 tons, was 
taken by the Llewellyn Iron Works for a building in 
Los Angeles. An auditorium in Sacramento, 504 tons, 
was taken by the Pacific Coast Engineering Co., and 
the Moore Dry Dock Co. took 225 tons for a laboratory 
building at Stanford University and 235 tons for a 
bridge at Stockton. An office building and a Shriners’ 
temple in Oakland will require 1500 tons each. Al- 
though prices are unchanged at 2.30c. to 2.35c., c.i-f. 
Coast ports, there is a firmer tone to the market. This 
has been reflected by some mills refusing to go below 
2.30c. on several fair sized tonnages. . 


Plates—An Eastern independent mill has quoted 
2.20c., c.i.f. Coast ports, in connection with a low freight 
rate and on a relatively small tonnage. However, 2.25c. 
to 2.30c. is more general, and few mills are inclined to 
go below 2.25c. on ordinary business. The Southern 
Pacific Equipment Co. has placed 150 tons with an 
Eastern mill. The Feather River Power Co. is in the 
market for about 3000 tons for a penstock job. 


Bars.—A local reinforcing bar jobber is understood 
to have quoted 2.95c. during the week on less than 3 
tons, cut to length. He is understood to have lost the 
business because his price was higher than two other 
quotations on the same job. For all practical purposes 
jobbers’ prices have been withdrawn, as quotations are 
now being made on individual jobs as they come up 
for figures. Some jobbers, however, continue to quote 
2.65¢e. to 2.75c. on carload lots for mill lengths, al- 
though business has been taken below this. The hotel 
in Merced, Cal., calling for 250 tons, has been aban- 
doned. The Truscon Steel Co. has taken 280 tons for 
the Lafayette High School, and Gunn, Carle & Co. have 
taken 185 tons for the Hawthorne School, both in San 
Francisco. 


Sheets.—Local sheet mills have booked a fairly 
large number of orders for galvanized sheets recently, 
and are making prompt deliveries. Local mills quote 
4.90c. to 5c., mill, which is about equal to the Pitts- 
burgh price of 4.20c. to 4.30c. Blue annealed sheets are 
slightly firmer at 2.25c. to 2.30c., Pittsburgh. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Los Angeles has awarded 3844 
tons as follows: 2052 tons of 4- and 6-in. B to National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., 954 tons of 4-in. B to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., and 838 tons of 8-in. B to United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Warehouse Business.—A slightly increased demand 
for sheets and bars has been noted during the week. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Merchant bars, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; mer- 
chant bars, % in. and under, rounds, squares and 
flats, $3.80 base, per 100 Ib.; soft steel bands, $4.15 
base, per 100 lb.; angles, *% in. and larger x 1% 
in. to 2% in., ine., $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; channels 
and tees, % in. to 2% in., inc., $3.90 base, per 100 
Ib.; angles, beams and channels, 3 in. and larger, 
$3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; tees, 3 in. and larger, $3.30 
base, per 100 Ib.; universal mill plates, 4 in. and 
heavier, stock lengths, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; 
spring steel, 4% in. and thicker, $6.30 base per 100 
Ib.; wire nails, $3.50 base, per 100 Ib.; cement 
coated nails, $3 base, per 100 Ib.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, $3.70 per 100 Ib.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, $5.75 per 100 lb.; No. 28 black sheets, $4.65 
per 100 lb. 


Coke.—The Southern Pacific Co. has paced 500 tons 
of foundry coke with a local importer. A scattering 
of small orders has been placed during the week, but 
nothing of consequence has come up. Prices are un- 
changed. Local importers quote as follows: 


English beehive, $15 to $16 at incoming dock, 
and English by-product, $12 to $14; German by- 
product, $11.50 to $12. 
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Old Material.—Interest is confined and prices are 
still untested by active buying. 


Prices for scrap delivered to consumers’ yards 
are as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ...... $11.50 to $12.00 
Scrap rails, miscellaneous ...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Rolled steel wheels ...........- 11.50 to 12.00 
Couplers and knuckles ......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Mixed borings and turnings ..... 6.00to 6.50 
Country mixed scrap ......e-- 8.00to 8.50 
ee eee 19.50to 20.00 


Birmingham 


Pig Iron Strong—Cast Iron Pipe Demand 
Active and Prices Higher 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 13.—Pig iron quotations in the 


South show an upward trend, though sales are still. 


generally confined to small lots. One small furnace is 
reported to have disposed of a few carlots of No. 2 
foundry at as high as $21 f.o.b. Birmingham. The 
largest producer of merchant iron has been holding 
firm at $20 and $19.50 appears to be minimum for this 
district. A few sales ranging from 1500 to 5000 tons 
have been made and there is considerable unfilled ton- 
nage on the books. Some inquiries have been made 
for shipment outside this district. Production is steady 
and a further reduction in merchant stocks is not de- 
nied. The two blast furnaces under repair will hardly 
be ready for operation until next month and since no 
immediate increase in output is.to be expected, higher 
prices for pig iron by the end of the month are quite 
possible. 


_ We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil...$19.00 to $20.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 20.00to 21.00 
DE 6s 06s evs dds dnes herent 19.50 
Charcoal, warm blast........... 30.00 to 32.00 
Rolled Steel.—Several mills are behind on deliveries 
and the rail mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. has enough unfilled orders to keep the plant busy 
for months ahead. This company will begin making 
deliveries on the 24 steel barges for the Warrior River 
development during December. Soft steel bars remain 
at 2.05 to 2.15 cents, Birmingham. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Quotations are firm at $42 for 6-in. 
and over cast iron pressure pipe, an advance of $1 in 
the past 10 days; $46 is being asked for 4-in. to 6-in. 
pipe. The demand is strong and pipe shops are oper- 
ating to capacity with much business still in sight. 
Production for the year will show an increase in com- 
parison with the previous year. Present indications 
point to steady production during the winter, on de- 
liveries to sections where severe weather does not in- 
terfere with construction. 


Coke.—The coke market has firmed up somewhat in 
the last few days and sales are being made at $5 per 
ton for by-product foundry coke and $5.50 for bee-hive 
foundry coke. The Semet-Solvay Co. is developing its 
own coal mines in order to place the output of the by- 
product plant at Ensley on the commercial market. 


Old Material.—More scrap is being melted than at 
any time this year. Dealers are still declining long 
time contracts and quotations have shown no advances 
in the last few days. Heavy melting steel is being 
consumed in quantity. Many foundries and machine 
shops are using scrap as well as pig iron and even 
furnace interests are taking on some old material. 


We quote per gross ton, f.0.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict yards, as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical...... $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 13.00to 14.00 
Rail SN 6 0 CUS awake 12.00 to 13.00 
SI bin din 6c cus apes 4 ona ee 18.00 to 20.00 
EE. ne no dan nie & Ca kee 17.00 to 19.00 
GE OA dn ob bees Hewbets Sacre’ 13.00 to 14.00 
Bi Bi nukt-s a whslideinéad wate 16.00 to 17.06 
PT EES 4 cov. ¢ baeseus kon 16.00 to 17.00 
Cee Pe css secs kbeebscewea 15.00 to 16.00 
I aig aie id wk the uin Oo: a 13.00 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00to 8.00 
Cast thom Boringe.... wc ccccccce 7.00to 8.00 


Rails for rolling.........-.-..-. 16.50 to 17.00 
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New York 


Small-Lot Buying of Pig Iron—Activity 
in Building and Car Repair 


_ New York, Oct. 13.—Apart from the considerable 
inquiries heretofore reported for pig iron for the first 
quarter of 1926 from radiator foundries, no very large 
tonnages are before local sellers. Transactions of the 
past week have been chiefly of the small-lot order and 
the total is probably not more than 5000 tons. Moore 
Brothers, Elizabethport, N. J., have taken 200 tons 
each of No. 1X and Bessemer iron from eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces. Louis Sacks, Inc., Newark, is re- 
ported to have bought 600 tons of No. 2X and 125 tons 
of malleable for first quarter. Its original inquiry was 
for first half. Current prices are not far from $21, 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace, and $19, Buffalo. How- 
ever, some sharply competitive business in New En- 
gland that went to an eastern New York furnace rather 
than to Buffalo represented a price considerably below 
the $19 Buffalo level. A certain amount of German 
foundry iron is included in each week’s sales. Such 
iron of standard analysis has sold of late at $20, duty 
paid, North Atlantic ports, though in the past week 
$20.25 has been asked. Among inquiries of the week 
is one for 200 tons of No. 2 plain foundry for spot 
shipment to eastern Pennsylvania, and the New Jersey 
Zine Co. is in the market for 500 tons of No. 2X for 
the first quarter. In view of the fuel situation some 
furnaces are not willing to quote on 1926 iron. The 
melt of foundries in territory tributary to New York 
is growing gradually, but meanwhile smaller buyers 
of pig iron are confining their purchases to the near 
future. In contrast is the action of a large radiator 
interest which has bought iron for some of its foun- 
dries in the Middle West for first quarter deliver. 
Its inquiry for 15,000 to 20,000 tons for Bayonne, N. J., 
delivery is still pending. There are reports of further 
considerable buying of Middlesbrough, England, pig 
iron on American account. The iron, according to the 
English description, is “low phosphorus Cleveland iron” 
for foundry use. 
We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight 


from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.54 from Virginia: 


East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$23.02 to $23.52 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 

DP Se. Hivaeda ts deve sks vie é 23.52to 24.02 
East. Pa: No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 

Oe I aaah 1 ta oe Ei a Sle 24.02to 24.52 


Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (all rail) 23.41 to 23.91 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 ) 
barge canal del'd alongside in 
lighterage limits N. Y. and 
Brooklyn) 21.25to 21.75 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 29.54 
Ferroalloys.—Demand for ferromanganese is light 
and confined to a few inquiries for 100 to 200-ton and 
smaller lots. Consumers are buying only very close to 
their needs. The same is true of spiegeleisen. Prices 
are unchanged for both alloys. 


Warehouse Business.—Not only is a good volume 
of business reported in most products, but greater 
firmness in prices, notably in black and galvanized 
sheets, is in evidence. A slight increase in demand 
and an advance of 10c. per 100 lb. by a few jobbers 
has brought the minimum price on black and galva- 
nized to 4c. and 5c. per lb. respectively. Whether this 
is a permanent advance or only the result of an effort 
to advance the market has not yet been demonstrated. 
Structural sales continue an active part of the market 
with the 3.24c. per lb. base holding fairly well, except 
on the more desirable orders, on which concessions of 
a few cents per 100 lb. are reported. Pipe discounts 
are still unstable with concessions from the usual dis- 
counts available on occasion. Prices are quoted on 


page 1096. We quote boiler tubes per 100 ft. as fol- 
lows: 
Lap welded steel tubes, 2-in., $17.33; seamless 


steel, 2-in., $20.24; charcoal iron, 2-in., $25; 4-in., 
$67. 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Blue annealed and black 
sheets have advanced $1 a ton to 2.30c. and 3.15c., base 
Pittsburgh, respectively, and galvanized has gone up 
$2 a ton to 4.30c. On the eve of the advances consid- 
erable tonnage was placed for both spot and forward 
shipment, some purchases covering 30 to 60 days’ re- 
quirements. Although the new prices are still largely 
untested, they are being adhered to by both Corpora- 
tion and independent mills. Plates are still conspicu- 
ous as the weakest of finished steel commodities. On 
2000 tons of plates which the American Locomotive Co. 
divided among Eastern mills, 1.60c., base Pittsburgh, 
was done. On ordinary tonnages, 1.70c. is still a rather 
common quotation. The placing of repairs on 6000 all- 
steel hopper cars by the Pennsylvania Railroad will re- 
lease orders for fully 60,000 tons of steel which, how- 
ever, owing to the location of the car plants awarded 
the work, will undoubtedly go to mills further West. 
An effort is being made to advance structural shapes 
to 2c., base Pittsburgh, but 1.90c. is still fairly com- 
mon and occasionally recessions to 1.85c. are reported. 
The largest fabricating award of the week, 4100 tons 
for a 15-story apartment building, New York, went to 
the Hedden Iron Construction Co. Two large new in- 
quiries have appeared, 6000 tons for the Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings, Wall Street, and 5000 tons for an office 
building on Forty-fourth Street, New York. Bars 
are firm at 2c., base Pittsburgh, but buyers are still 
reluctant to commit themselves beyond immediate re- 
quirements. Large reinforcing projects pending in- 
clude the third and fourth sections of the Brooklyn 
sewerage development, calling for several thousand 
tons, subway work at both New York and Philadelphia, 
and a grain elevator, Philadelphia, 3200 tons. The re- 
cent weakness in wire nails accentuated hesitancy on 
the part of jobbers, but mills generally are again hold- 
ing to $2.65 base per keg, Pittsburgh. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.34c.; plates, 2.04c. to 

2.09c.; structural shapes, 2.14c. to 2.24c.; bar iron, 

2.14c. to 2.24c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Demand from gas companies is re- 
ported as continuing in large volume and with most 
makers well booked on the smaller sizes to the end of 
the year, prices are showing considerable firmness. 
The American Gas & Electric Co., New York, is re- 
ported preparing specifications on a large tonnage of 
gas pipe for its subsidiaries. As a result of the action of 
the City of New York in awarding its tonnage of water 
pipe and fittings to the lowest American bidders, a tax- 
payer’s injunction has been secured, probably at the 
instance of the Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks, low bidder 
on six of 15 sections. A motion to vacate the injunc- 
tion will be made on Friday, Oct. 16. The soil pipe 
market is unsteady and weak as it enters into the usual 
season of dullness. 

We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 

York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 

$50.60 to $51.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $55.60 and $56.60; 

3-in., $65.60 to $66.60, with $5 additional for Class A 

and gas pipe. Discounts of both Northern and 

Southern makers of soil pipe, f.o.b. New York, are 

as follows: 6-in., 45 to 50 per cent off list; heavy, 

55 to 60 per cent off list. 

Old Material—Prices continue unsettled and the 
slight downward tendency of the past fortnight is still 
in evidence. No. 1 heavy melting steel ranges from 
$16 to $17 per ton, delivered Eastern Pennsylvania con- 
sumers, but most brokers in this district are unwilling 
to pay more than $16.50 per ton delivered on a freight 
rate of $3.52 per ton. Stove plate continues at $13.50 
per ton, delivered either to a Phoenixville or Harris- 
burgh, Pa., consumer, but is slightly weaker for local 
delivery, brokers offering only $13.75 per ton, delivered 
to a consumer taking a $2.02 freight rate from New 
York. Current shipments of machine shop turnings to 
a Phoenixville consumer are being purchased by the 
mill at $14 per ton, which justifies the buying price of 
$13.50 per ton, delivered, but brokers with contracts are 
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still paying up to $14 per ton, delivered, having sold 
on a basis of $14.50 per ton. 


Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 


Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $11.50 to $12.00 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or 

CR i's ke a Shake Lk ee 13.00 to 13.50 
ee aT ee ee ee 14.25to 14.75 
Relaying rails, nominal......... 23.00 to 24.00 
eR a ee ere 21.50 to 22.00 
RE SE NOI. ae 6-5. 6 Ss rn 00 eden 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.50to 15.00 
ee, RE ere a eee 10.00 to 10.75 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Cast borings (steel mill)........ 9.75 to 10.25 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 13.00 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 9.75 to 10.25 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

mot @nder 2 Ti. TOR). 2. cece ce 12.25to 12.75 
Deete DENNe 5 sins adobe bbe daiuss 10.50 to 11.75 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 15.00 to 15.50 
Cast irom car wheels... .... cece 14.00 to 14,50 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 13.00 to 14.00 
Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 

are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 

No. 1 machinery cast........... $18.00 to $18.50 


No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing material, etc.), cupola size 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 

OE I ai he aie pal ii 15.50 to 16.00 


Cleveland 


Radiator Company Buys 30,000 Tons of 
Pig Iron—Large Purchase of Heavy 
Melting Scrap 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 13.—New demand for steel is well 
maintained and many mills are now comfortably filled 
with orders. Deliveries are extending. Some of the 
steel bar mills are filled up six to eight weeks and 
some sheet mills from four to eight weeks. Business 
is well scattered, but the automotive industry continues 
to take a large volume of steel. One leading automo- 
bile company that contracted for its expected fourth 
quarter requirements and later made large additional 
purchases, again came into the market during the week 
and placed a round tonnage of bar products. Plants 
of some of the local forge shops and other makers of 
automobile parts are operating to capacity. Plates are 
moving in fair volume, but plate mills are not accu- 
mulating much of a backlog. New inquiries have come 
from the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey for stills, 
requiring 2300 tons of plates. Inquiry in the struc- 
tural field continues light. Locally the market on steel 
bars, plates and structural material is firm at recent 
price levels. However, some weakness is still in evi- 
dence in Detroit, which for some time has been a soft 
spot in the market. Steel bars are firmly established 
in Cleveland territory at 2c., Pittsburgh. Leading 
producers are still making efforts to establish struc- 
tural material on a 2c., Pittsburgh, basis, but on round 
lots 1.90c. has not disappeared. On plates 1.80c. is 
still the common price on car lots. Prices on alloy 
steels have been advanced by two makers, and two 
others announce that they will put higher price sched- 
ules in effect Oct. 17. An important development for 
the week was the restoration of the Pittsburgh basing 
point by several of the Ohio sheet makers. When 
weakness developed in the sheet market several months 
ago Ohio sheet mills gradually changed to the Valley, 
or mill, base, and recently only one or two Ohio sheet 
mills have been holding strictly to a Pittsburgh base. 
If the Pittsburgh base is now adhered to, it will be 
equivalent to a price advance of $2 a ton on the bulk 
of the sheet business in this territory. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.10c.; plates and 
structural shapes, 3.20c.; No. 28 black sheets, 3.80c. ; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 4.95c.;: No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3c.; cold-rolled rounds and hexa- 
gons, 3.80c.; flats and squares, 4.30c.; hoops and 
bands, 3.85¢c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3 per 100 Ib.; 
No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.45 per 100 lb.; common 
wire nails, $3 base per 100 Ib. 


Pig Iron.—The volume of business showed a notable 
gain the past week and a large amount of inquiry is 
pending, principally for the first quarter. The Ameri- 
can Radiator Co., which recently bought for the fourth 
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quarter, again came into the market, this time for the 
first quarter, and purchased 13,500 tons for its Detroit 
plant, as well as 16,000 tons for its more westerly 
plants. The Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich., is inquiring 
for 14,000 tons of foundry and malleable iron for the 
fourth quarter to supplement the maximum amount 
that it will receive from Lake furnaces on long term 
contracts. The Link-Belt Co. is inquiring for 5,000 
tons of malleable iron for its Indianapolis foundry for 
the first quarter and the Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corporation wants several thousand tons for its 
various plants. The Peoria Malleable Iron Co., 
Peoria, Ill., has sent an inquiry to Ohio furnaces for 
1,000 tons of malleable iron for the first quarter. Cleve- 
land and Valley producers are getting more than the 
usual amount of inquiry from outside their immediate 
territories because their base prices are lower than 
those of Chicago and Detroit furnaces. However, the 
lower prices prevailing in these Ohio districts do not 
offset their much higher freight rates to some of the 
points from which inquiries have come. One pro- 
ducer sold 20,000 tons during the week, including two 
5,000-ton lots, about 60 per cent of the total being for 
the first quarter. Part of this business came from 
Michigan stove and radiator manufacturers. There is 
a fair volume of buying in Cleveland, and a local in- 
quiry for 2,500 tons is still pending. Foundry and 
malleable iron are unchanged at $20 at furnace for 
Cleveland delivery and $19.50 for outside shipment, 
some business being taken at the latter price. The 
coke situation is having a strengthening effect on the 
market and some of the Valley furnaces have advanced 
foundry and malleable iron 50c. a ton to $19.50, al- 
though $19 is still the more common price. One Lake 
furnace is now quoting a range of $20.50 to $21, or 
approximately 50c. a ton higher than a week ago. 
Michigan furnaces are on a $21 basis. The minimum 
price on Southern foundry has been advanced 50c. a 
ton to $19 base Birmingham for Tennessee iron. Low 
phosphorus iron is quiet after the recent spurt in 
buying. The market lacks strength, being adversely 
affected by foreign competition. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 
freight rate from Jackson and $6 from Birmingham: 

3asic, Valley furnace ..........- $18.50 


N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 20.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$25.01to 25.51 
DEE no ca cewene watewnsere 20.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......... 30.52 
Standard low phos., Valley fur- 

ee Pee Ce ee 27.00 to 27.50 


Iron Ore.—Several ore sales in small lots were made 
during the week. The amount of ore on docks Oct. 
1 was 7,015,683 tons, as compared with 7,404,919 tons 
on Oct. 1, last year. Receipts at Lake Erie ports 
during September were 5,646,000 tons and for the sea- 
son until Oct. 1, 30,306,329 tons, as compared with 
25,095,647 tons up to Oct. 1, last year. Shipments from 
Lake Erie ports during September were 3,646,925 tons 
and for the season until Oct. 1, 21,702,124 tons as 
compared with 18,106,332 tons until Oct. 1, last year. 


Alloy Steels.—Two or three of the leading pro- 
ducers have withdrawn alloy steel prices because of ad- 
vances on various ferroalloys. It may be several days 
before new price schedules are definitely established, 
but it is expected that an advance of from $3 to $5 per 
ton will be made on the more common alloys. Outstand- 
ing quotations are being withdrawn and sales represent- 
atives have been asked to submit inquiries direct to 
mills for quotations. 


Semi-finished Steel_—With the increase in sheet 
production, mills are getting good specifications for 
sheet bars, most consumers now being under contract. 
The more common price on sheet bars, billets and slabs 
is $33.50, Youngstown. A local mill quotes $35, Cleve- 
land. 


Sheets.—The volume of sheet business continues 
heavy. Prices have stiffened considerably in the past 
week and most mills are now holding to 3.15c. for black, 
2.30c. for blue annealed and 4.30c. for galvanized sheets. 
However, on black sheets 3.10c. has not disappeared, 
and a round lot was sold during the week at below 3c. 
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Blue annealed sheets can still be bought at 2.25c. and 
galvanized at 4.20c., base, Valley. Automobile body 
sheets are steady at 4.25c. Most of the Ohio mills 
have gone back to a Pittsburgh base on sheets. 


Strip Steel_—Several mills have advanced hot rolled 
strip steel $2 a ton to 2.30c. for strip wider than 6 in. 
and to 2.50c. for narrower material, including hoops 
and bands. However, it is too early to determine 
whether the market will be established at the advanced 
quotations. Cold rolled strip is in heavy demand, and 
most producers have enough orders to keep their plants 
running full for several weeks. The market is firm at 
3.75c., Cleveland, and there is talk of an advance. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Cleveland has asked for bids on 
a sewage disposal plant, requiring 2000 tons. While 
the rail steel market is firmer, 1.75c., Pittsburgh, has 
not disappeared on round lots, although the ruling price 
on carloads is 1.80c. 


Bo’ts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts from the automotive industry continues heavy. 
This is particularly true of special bolts. Orders from 
jobbers show some improvement but are only fair. 
Prices are firm. Rivets are quiet and weak with a 
range from $2.40 to $2.60. There is considerable de- 
mand from the automotive industry for small rivets on 
which prices are irregular. 

Coke.—The market is firmer on all grades owing 
to the heavy demand for domestic coke, particularly 
from the East. Railroads are offering to provide special 
tariffs for Ohio by-product coke for Eastern shipment, 
if producers wish to crush coke to domestic sizes. 
Foundry coke is quoted at $4.50 for $5 for standard 
Connellsville brands and $7.50 for Ohio by-product 
coke. Heating coke ranges from $3.90 to $4.35. 

Old Material._—The market shows a little more life 
and is firmer, with advances on heavy melting steel, 
east iron borings and a few other grades. A Youngs- 
town mill is reported to have purchased 15,000 tons ad- 
ditional of heavy melting steel at $18.25 and another 
Valley district mill is credited with a round lot pur- 
chase at the same price. A Cleveland consuming com- 
pany which had held up shipments for some time is 
now taking blast furnace scrap in limited quantities. 
Dealers look for somewhat better prices and are not 
showing the timidity about buying “long” that they 
did for several weeks. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 


gross ton: 
Heavy melting steel............ $17.00 to $17.50 
eS = 16.75 to 17.00 
a. SOE 19.00 to 19.50 
Low phosphorus melting........ 17.75 to 18.25 
ES EP ee 13.50 to 13.75 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.00to 12.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings 13.50to 13.75 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
NT OO ee 13.50to 14.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 18.75 to 19.25 
Light bundled sheet stampings.. 11.25 to 11.50 
Stee] axle turnings............. 14.75 to 15.25 
en chi“. GA bb nes ee 0a ows 18.00 to 18.50 
NN EN a ere 13.00 to 13.25 
Drop forge flashings............ 12.50to 13.00 
Railroad grate bars............. 13.50 to 13.75 
See 13.50 to 13.75 
oe re a 10.50 to 11.00 


Detroit Scrap Stronger 


DETROIT, Oct. 12.—With one Ohio consumer releas- 
ing scrap shipments and another holding up present 
orders, tonnage consumption in this district remains 
the same as a week ago. Dealers generally do not seem 
anxious to sell and there is an undertone that forecasts 
a stronger market in the near future. Flashings reg- 
istered an advance of 50c., with other prices remaining 
same as quoted a week ago. 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove plate, 
No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, which 
are quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting and _ shoveling 


Stn timation eseys a0 se ese cast $14.25 to $14.75 
Borings and short turnings . 11.25to 11.75 
i PD 6. n0c0c0900 bin te > as 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 15.00 to 16.00 
er ee 21.00 to 22.00 
Hydraulic compressed ......... 13.00 to 13.50 
i Aci. be an aa ose ep wae 12.50 to 13.00 
P< cvevhuwen ss sed 12.75 to 13.25 
i I: «.22.50-.cNi6 6 imibre pik win 8.75 to 9.25 
Tn: Sibs ss ib wee b.o a0. 60s ee 12.50 to 13.00 
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Philadelphia 


Reading Railroad Buys 3500 Tons of Bars 
Abroad—Markets Are More Active 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 13.—Of several interesting de- 
velopments in this week’s markets one of the most 
striking is the placing of an order for 3500 tons of 
German concrete reinforcing bars for a Reading rail- 
road grain elevator. The price on the foreign material 
was 1.97c., c.i.f. Philadelphia, duty paid. American 
makers of bars rolled from new billets at $5 to $7 
higher were out of the running. 

Foreign steel, like foreign pig iron, is becoming in- 
creasingly a factor on the Atlantic seaboard. Among 
recent sales is one of 1500 tons of structural shapes 
to a Texas fabricator. An American company which 
ships a good share of its finished products abroad is 
considering a large tonnage of foreign shapes and bars 
because of the advantage to be derived from the draw- 
back on the exported products. 

In the finished steel market the principal news has 
to do with the increasing of prices on sheets, wire nails 
and hot rolled strips and fresh weakness in plates, 
shapes and bars. Plates have been sold in large ton- 
nages at 1.60c. and 1.65c., Pittsburgh, by Eastern mills. 

A flurry in coke, caused largely by increasing de- 
mand for domestic sizes, has caused most of the eastern 
Pennsylvania pig iron producers to withdraw from the 
market on first quarter inquiries, as they do not know 
what their coke costs for that period will be, and coke 
operators are not quoting for future delivery. Some 
furnaces in the East are sold up for fourth quarter. 
Prices are firm on the basis of $21 for foundry iron 
with a tendency to advance. Meanwhile foreign iron is 
being sold in large lots, one sale of 2500 tons and an- 
other of about 5000 tons having been made within the 
week. Foreign iron sales for first quarter are con- 
spicuous. 

Renewed strength in the scrap market has followed 
reports of sales in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
districts aggregating close to 75,000 tons, but Eastern 
mills are buying very little. 


Pig Iron.—Interest of consumers in first quarter 
iron has quickened because of the coke situation and 
the prospect of a further advance in iron prices. East- 
ern Pennsylvania producers have not been able to buy 
coke for first quarter, and not knowing what their 
costs will be have almost without exception withdrawn 
from the market for that period. Some of them are 
sold up for fourth quarter and are making quotations 
only for carload lots for early shipment. Greatly in- 
creased demand for domestic coke has advanced prices 
of that grade to $8.50 and some ovens in the Connells- 
ville district are taking first and second drawings and 
breaking the coke up to domestic sizes rather than 
let it remain in the ovens for the 72 hr. required for 
good foundry coke. The minimum on foundry coke is 
$5.50 and there were indications today that this price 
wouldn’t remain in effect long, as some brokers were 
unwilling to quote less than $6. This is for a grade of 
coke which last week was being sold at $4.75. Ap- 
proximately the same prices are being named on 
furnace coke, but only for immediate shipment. Im- 
porters of foreign iron are taking full advantage of 
the situation and have sold heavily for both fourth 
quarter and first quarter. Some good sized foreign 
contracts have been closed, among them one for 2500 
tons and another for about 5000 tons. A manufacturer 
who has imported considerable pig iron received a 
cablegram today that 50,000 tons of Middlesbrough 
(English) iron had been sold to an American company. 
This may have been confused with a sale of 35,000 
tons of English low phosphorus iron reported by cable 
to THE IRON AGE this week. In any event no intima- 
tion as to the buyer was obtainable here today. There 
was a conjecture that the buyer, if the report is true, 
might be a large American company which is a user 
of this grade of iron in its English plant. Cast iron 
pipe and soil pipe makers have been among the most 
active buyers of both domestic and foreign iron and 
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some of them are anxious to get covered through the 
first half of 1926. Indian iron is being sold usually 
at $21, c.i.f. Philadelphia, duty paid, for the base grade, 
although $20.50 was named on one large sale. German 
iron is being offered by a local broker at $20.50, c.i-f. 
Philadelphia, duty paid. Domestic prices are firm at 
the $21 base, but the Bethlehem Steel Co., which is 
well sold up for fourth quarter, though having 28 out 
of 43 furnaces at all plants in blast, is frequently quot- 
ing $21.50 and the Delaware River Steel Co., also well 
sold up for the rest of the year, is also quoting $21.50 
as its minimum. A New York State furnace, quoting 
$19, with a $3.65 freight rate to Philadelphia, is sell- 
ing considerable iron in this district, its delivered prices 
at many points meeting the delivered prices on eastern 
Pennsylvania iron. A Virginia cast iron pipe foundry 
has bought 5000 tons from a Virginia furnace, added 
to 10,000 tons bought about two weeks ago. The foun- 
dry melt is obviously increasing in this district as fur- 
naces are now getting frequent requests to hurry ship- 
ments and even to anticipate delivery dates. 
The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 


Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 


76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 
East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 
EE casas ebe beeen guanine $21.76 to ones 


East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 22.26 to .63 
ee, es Beas oc bu S's bxease% 22.76to 23.13 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

” IRSA ars tr ei iar dee 27.67 to 28.67 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 28.17 to 29.17 
Basic delivery eastern Pa....... 21.00to 21.50 
RRR a ee 21.00 to 22.00 
pO eee ee eee 22.25to 22.75 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

RR aS rae 22.00 to 24.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 

RRP rrr 22.50to 23.50 


Ferroalloys.—No change has developed in the ferro- 
manganese situation, the price remaining at $115 for 
both domestic and foreign. Sales are small. 


Billets —A local manufacturer has bought 750 tons 
of rerolling and forging billets at a concession of about 
$1 a ton. The Eastern market has been weak for some 
time, but orders have been too small to bring out con- 
cessions of more than 50c. a ton. We now quote open 
hearth rerolling billets at $34 to $35, Pittsburgh, with 
a $5 extra for forging quality. 


Plates.—Further weakness in plate prices and more 
liberal buying have been the coincident developments 
of the week. The American Locomotive Co. divided 2000 
tons of plates among Eastern mills. The base price 
was 1.60c., Pittsburgh, which was not a surprising cut 
considering that the material was loaded with heavy 
extras, in some cases as much as $35 a ton. The Pusey 
& Jones shipyard at Wilmington, Del., has bought 1300 
tons for two Ericsson Line boats at a reported price of 
1.65c., Pittsburgh. The Baldwin Locomotive Works will 
require about 1000 tons of plates for 35 locomotives it 
has recently sold. Most of the current orders are at 
1.70c. and one company has advanced its quotation on 
less than carload lots to 1.80c. Tonnage placed with 
Eastern mills is showing a steady increase. The Lukens 
Steel Co. will increase production by putting on an- 
other open-hearth furnace this week, making 11 in 
operation. 


Structural Steel.—Activity in structural steel proj- 
ects in this district is increasing and several thousand 
tons has been placed in the last week. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, which has not done much 
fabricated work recently for Eastern buyers, has been 
awarded 2200 tons for a Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
building and 650 tons for a radio manufacturing build- 
ing. The Belmont Iron Works will fabricate 2200 tons 
for the Reading Co.’s grain elevator at Port Richmond, 
Philadelphia. The price situation remains chaotic, Phil- 
adelphia being one of the weakest spots in the country. 
Most of the larger mills adhere firmly to 1.90c., Pitts- 
burgh, but Eastern mills have made sales at prices 
much lower. In a few cases the price paid has been 
about 2c., Philadelphia. Pittsburgh mills would have 
to quote 1.78c. to meet that delivered price. The Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition will soon ask for bids on four 
buildings totaling 8000 to 10,000 tons of steel. Foreign 
shapes are coming in at Atlantic and Gulf ports in 
increasing quantities. 
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Bars.—American mills would not meet the low price 
quoted on 3500 tons of German Siemens-Martin con- 
crete reinforcing bars for the Port Richmond grain ele- 
vator to be built for the Reading railroad. The order 
went to a local importer whose price of 1.97c., c.i-f. 
Philadelphia, duty paid, was $5 to $7 lower than some 
domestic quotations. A domestic maker, but not one 
of the larger producers, quoted 2.06c., delivered, which 
presumably was on rerolled material. The 2c. quota- 
tion put into effect the first of the month by all of the 
larger makers has not been rigidly adhered to. Most 
of the important consumers covered for their fourth 
quarter requirements at 1.90c., Pittsburgh, and the ef- 
fect of this has been to weaken the 2c. price except on 
small lots. Bar iron is in fair demand with prices un- 
changed at 2.12c, to 2.17c., Philadelphia. 


Sheets.—New sheet prices, yet untested, are in ef- 
fect, namely 2.30c. on blue annealed, 3.15c. on black and 
4.30c. on galvanized, all Pittsburgh basis, which recalls 
the effort made a month or so ago to advance prices to 
the same levels, a move that did not succeed. Now, 
however, many of the mills have better backlogs and 
there is a good deal of insistence on the part of sellers 
that these prices will be firm. Sales within the past 
week have averaged $2 to $3 a ton below these figures. 


Hot Rolled Strip Steel.—Eastern offices of compa- 
nies making hot rolled strips have been advised to ac- 
cept no business under 2.30c., Pittsburgh, for strips 6 
in. wider, and 2.50c. for narrow strips. This is an ad- 
vance of $2 a ton. 


Wire Nails.— Mills which have been selling wire 
nails at $2.60, Pittsburgh, have restored the $2.65 quo- 
tation, which they declare will not be shaded. 


Pipe.—The Reading Iron Co. has received an order 
through the Amtorg Trading Corporation, New York, 
for about 2500 tons of wrought iron pipe for shipment 
to Russian oil fields. Shipment will be completed with- 
in 10 or 12 weeks. Further buying for Russia of about 
the same tonnage is expected. 


Imports—Last week’s imports at Philadelphia in- 
cluded 4525 tons of pig iron from England and 200 
tons from the Netherlands; 7913 tons of iron ore from 
Sweden and 80 tons from Germany; 334 tons of struc- 
tural steel from Luxemburg. 


Old Material—While the Eastern scrap situation has 
not changed, as reflected by prices, a greater confidence 
exists among brokers and dealers as a result of reports 
of sales aggregating about 75,000 tons of steel scrap 
in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts. Eastern 
mills have not paid above $17 in the week, but brokers 
are not willing to sell tonnages at less than $17.50. 
Sales at $17 are confined to small lots. There is a 
little more strength in cast scrap due to the firmness 
of the pig iron market, but sales are not plentiful. 
Other grades are unchanged. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $16.50 to $17.00 


NN 6 5 Kcutnanaa nate akows 16.50to 17.00 
Steel rails for rolling........... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 low phos. heavy 0.04 and 

WE 6 dccavinatitacssaaean 21.50 to 22.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 21.00 to 21.50 
Rolled steel wheels............. 21.00 to 21.50 
Cast iron car wheels............ 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 18.00to 18.50 
Bee 2 PE Ws 6.02 b00.n0 0:00 17.00 to 17.50 
Bes ee is kn we mbes tan 14.00to 14.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 14.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace use).......sceee 13.50 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

We GES “wavcviecsredtaewe 14.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ee ee cee 14.50to 15.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

RED ccd ede ced bcavvadubatene 15.00 to 15.50 
Cast borings (for steel works 

Sk Wee ns co ceececaes 14.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 16.00to 16.50 
\ >) ea 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

DE n.écawatat on cae ceed 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad grate bars............ 14.50 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 14.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 16.50 
DG, « can nadeaWeabadbaaaeees 23.00 to 24.00 
EE DEE tens be de wdee deans dns 24.00 to 25.00 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Awards Total Close to 40,000 Tons and New 
Projects Are Over 27,000 Tons 

40.000 

tons, the past week has 

with recent high records in structural steel. 


With awards totaling close to 


project S 


tons and new 


. - 
going above 27,000 


Kept pace 


There were two awards exceeding 3000 tons, but the 
total is made up of comparatively small work. Among 
new projects is a bank building in New York, requiring 
60 ns and an office building of 5000 tons. A build- 


¢ 
Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 


g for the Sesqu 
i ¢ 2200 tons, was awarded and four other buildings, 
h will require a total of 8000 to 10,000 tons, will 
market soo! Awards follow: 
New 
= LV 
K 
Pp 
I VA \ r 
} I y 
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Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., manufacturing build- 
ing, 635 tons, to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 
over Susquehanna River at 
fabricator. 


Bridge Halstead, Pa., 500 


tons, to an unnamed 


Highway bridge at Williamsport, Pa., 235 tons, to Phoenix 


Bridge Co 


Office building, Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, 175 tons, to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

Office building, Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, 750 tons, to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

Philadelphia Art Museum, addition, 110 tons, to Phoenix 


Bridge Co 


Grandstand at York, Pa., 200 tons, to Phoenix Bridge Co 

Hanes Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., 500 tons, to 
Phoenix Bridge Co 

State school, Rome, N. Y 150 tons, to Phoenix Bridge 
Cc 

Lycoming Creek bridge, Hepburnville, Pa., 240 tons, to 
Phoenix Bridge Co 

a 4. Buildi Philadelph addition, 300 tons, to 
I ilehel Fabricator I 

W.& J.S8S Mfg. ¢ nterior work of leum manu- 

ty plant a Trentor N. J 500 tons, to Shoemaker 
bridg ( 

C I ( ridge, Phila delphia, 14 s An i 
Br ( 

Girls ¢ hol High School, Philadelphia, 750 tons 

Halle Brothers, Cleveland, subway, 135 tons, to Forest 

_ il ¢ 


Structural Projects Pending 
Inquiries for fabricated steel work 


lowing: 


include the fol- 


Apartment lilding, 207 West 106th Street, New York, 
\ neg j I \ ‘ h Street New 
I I th Stu Fifth A Lue New Yo 
Say ‘ N v Ye inl ] 
* 
\ l 8 rift AV ew Yor ) 
( ko rth Street New York, 000 
d I xth Str t iid Park Avenue 
n 
\ I } rg ( I I I son ( 
\ } ( i d ( I I air 0 
indr Ma ( ( plat li- 
{ i Pa y Han 1, O building 
rpor Sou | La pl plant 
< buildir Fourth Str twe Jessie 
S S S France 100 I 
I Jach 1 & r Streets, San 
Franklin St ts, San Francisco, 175 
Ch s ( l ) 
( S te S } vaV 
\ Oakland S 
I ( San Fi 0 of 


The American Mining Congress will hold its 28th 
vention at Washington on Dec. 9, 10 


ll, the first to be held at the national capital. 


nua con 


and 
Fea- 


ires of the program will be discussions on taxation, 

ndardization of mining machinery, equipment and 
practice, and stabilization of the mining industry. 
Louis 8S. Cates of Salt Lake, general manager Utah 


Copper Co., Is president. 


August shipments of steel furniture are reported 
by the Department of Commerce at $1,689,977, com- 
pared with $1,810,754 (revised) for July. The current 
figure is the lowest since last November. Orders 
during August aggregated $1,665,730, also 
the lowest since November. Unfilled orders at end of 


recelv ed 


August amounted to $1,438,889, or somewhat less than 
a month’s operation at current rates. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 





E 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 





Straits 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zinc 
pao (Spot) —_——" —_— N — 
Electro- New New St. New St 
Oct. Lake lytic® York York Louis York Louis 
Ree ke 14.50 14.12% 60.92% 9.60 9.25 8.40 8.05 
Daw ome 14.50 14.12% 61.00 9.60 9.25 8.40 8.05 
inches 14.62% 14.25 61.62%4 9.60 9.25 8.47% 8.12% 
Bi aaa 14.6214 14.25 ee 9.60 9.25 8.47% 8.12% 
13. 14.62% 14.37% 62.12% 9.60 9.25 8.55 8.20 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price \4c. higher 


New York 
NEw York, Oct. 13. 

The markets are all strong and moderately active. 
The Columbus holiday yesterday, Oct. 12, has slowed 
up activity this week. Copper is higher with better 
demand. Tin is advancing rapidly on good buying. 
Lead is practically unchanged. Zine continues its 
advance. 

Copper.—A sudden change in London quotations last 
Friday, Oct. 9, when prices advanced quite sharply was 
reflected here in higher values. Consumers, who had 
been holding off, came into the market and had to pay 
14.50c., delivered, whereas on the days previous to this 
they could have bought at 14.37%c. A fair amount of 
business was done. Since then London prices have 
continued to strengthen and today it is practically im- 
possible to buy electrolytic copper at less than 14.62 %c., 
delivered. Lake copper is quoted at 14.62%c. to 14.75c., 
delivered. 

Tin.—In a quiet way the tin market has been active 
the past week. Sales up to and including Friday, Oct. 
9, were 1100 to 1200 tons. About two-thirds of this 
was taken by consumers. A few sales were made on 
the New York Metal Exchange on Oct. 8, one buyer 
taking all the cheap tin available. With the holiday 
yesterday business has been slow today with spot 
straits quoted at 62.12%c., New York, with the market 
quiet but firm. London prices today were about £8 
per ton higher than a week ago with spot standard 
quoted at £277 5s, future standard at £277 15s and spot 
straits at £285 2s 6d. The Singapore price was £284 
2s 6d. 

Lead.—The market is unchanged and firm. The 
leading interest in the East continues to quote 9.50c., 
New York, as its. contract price. The largest pro- 
ducer in the West is quoting 9.25c., St. Louis. We quote 
the outside market 9.60c., New York, or 9.25c., St. Louis. 

Zine-—Demand from foreign consumers continues 
with advancing prices. Prime Western zinc is quoted 
today at 8.20c., St. Louis, or 8.55¢., New York, for 
early delivery with spot 8.25c., St. Louis. Values in 
London yesterday and today advanced affecting prices 
here. The statement of a large reduction in stocks 
during September, made public last week, has strength- 
ened the whole market. 

Old Metals.—The market is strong and inquiry ac- 
tive. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows in cents 
per lb.: 


Copper, heavy and crucible.............-. 14.25 
Cen, Sewer, GE WD, 1. sce cccesedeecs 13.25 
Copper, light and bottoms ............+-. 11.50 
Heavy machine composition............. 10.25 
i er $< day gene beeent an beeeoks 8.75 
OE, GS ee a eee re 7.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings... 9.7 

No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......... 9.50 
Pi EE? 2 occ a ceceet st Gabe tOn'ewsdges 8.50 
i CT ee Ue tae Pah ee ee eae 6c > Fo 
deta a ik ss crass ee bkdea aden sees rae” 
Cast aluminum ........sccccscccccccess 20.50 
PCLT CL CTL ECCT ETE Oe 20.50 


Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is quoted at 
34c. with shot nickel at 35c. Electrolytic nickel is 
available at 38c. per Ib. 

Antimony.—Wholesale lots of Chinese metal are a 
little easier than a week ago at 17c., New York, duty 
paid. October-November shipment from China is 
quoted at 16.75c. to 17c, New York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
unchanged at 27c. to 28c. per lb. 


Chicago 


Oct. 12—The price of copper is unchanged and tin 
has advanced under the influence of a stronger foreign 
market. Lead and zinc, also, have advanced in an ac- 
tive market, both at home and for export. Antimony 
is not in great demand and the price remains un- 
changed. Among the old metals, tin, zinc and pewter 
have advanced. We quote, in carload lots: Lake cop- 
per, 14.65c; tin, 62.75c.; lead, 9.45c.; zine, 8.20¢c.; in 
less than carload lots, antimony, 18.50c. On old metals 
we quote copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 
11.50c.; copper bottoms, 10c.; red brass, 9c.; yellow 
brass, 7.75c.; lead pipe, 8c.; zinc, 5c.; pewter, No. 1, 
35¢c.; tin foil, 42c.; block tin, 50c.; all being dealers’ 
buying prices for less than carload lots. 


Berkeley Fabricating Shop Adding 
Capacity 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 10.—Additions to its present 
plant, in order to handle work on the Mokelumne pipe 
line job have been started by the Steel Tank & Pipe Co., 
Fourth and Howard Streets, Berkeley, Cal. The addi- 
tions include four large buildings, which will cost in 
excess of $40,000, according to C. A. P. Duffie, general 
manager of the company. One structure 120 x 250 ft. 
will be used for pipe construction work; a second, 50 x 
180 ft., for housing machinery; another, 50 x 260 ft., 
for painting, wrapping and shipping, and the fourth, 
120 x 120 ft., will be used as a storehouse. Additional 
men for the shops and in the field will be taken on as 
soon as fabrication of the 75,000 tons of plates required 
for the job is under way. There are now about 300 
men employed in the shops which occupy a 16-acre site. 
Mr. Duffie plans to leave soon for the East to purchase 
machinery and other equipment. 


Suggests Secretary Hoover as Good Will 
Ambassador 


A suggestion that Herbert Hoover be made a spe- 
cial United States ambassador of commerce and good 
will and that he tour the world in that capacity was 
made by Bennett Chapple, publicity director of the 
American Rolling Mill Co., in an address on “Building 
Good Will Abroad,” before the Ohio Valley Foreign 
Trade Conference in Cincinnati on Oct. 6. Mr. Chap- 
ple pointed out that Great Britain is several laps 
ahead of the world in the advertising being done by 
the Prince of Wales and that our Government can do 
no better than follow her example. He suggested fur- 
ther that a representative of the Department of Com- 
merce be placed on every battleship as an emissary of 
trade extension and good will in every port 

W. H. Rastall, chief of the industrial machinery di- 
vision, United States Department of Commerce, dis- 
cussed British and German competition in foreign 
trade. 


Cromwell Steel Co. Equipment Sold 


The plant equipment of the Cromwell Steel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio, has been sold to J. W. Dana and asso- 
ciates at Kansas City, to be installed in the plant of 
the recently incorporated Kansas City Steel Corpora- 
tion. There are four open-hearth furnaces, a 30-in. 
bar mill and a 20-ton steam hammer, the last named 
having been used in place of a blooming mill for 
breaking down ingots. The property of the Cromwell 
Steel Co. was sold under receivership in 1922 to a 
trustee of the bondholders’ committee. A new com- 
pany was organized under the name of the Midland 
Seamless Tube & Steel Co., which planned to act as 
a holding company until a new organization could be 
formed. However, no reorganization plans were car- 
ried out and the equipment was placed on the market 
by the Guardian Trust Co., Cleveland, which made the 
sale. Recently the finishing mill building was sold 
to the Belfont Iron & Steel Co., Ironton, Ohio. 





Prices of Finished Iron 


lank 


F’.o.1 tsburgh n base, | b 1.80c. to 1.90c 
F } ‘ } : per } oo edk0C 


Plates 


Structural Shapes 
per ll 2+ +2.L0C 


Iron and Steel Bars 


S tes } < f } } f } é per b sae 226 10. 
s SUI 
a 2.00c. 
I } 1.90 to 2.00c 
base. per Ib....... 3.00¢ 
rs. easter? Pa n ase, per .2.10¢ 
Hot-Rolled Flats 


GI 
\ ntic ports - $1.28 
bu é b. Gulf ports . 1.25 

Cold-Finished Steel 

S I I r base, | Ib. . 2.41 
S rs ( S ne I 2 40 
S N k, base, | Ib., ¢ eland 2.4 to 2.55« 

S} g, gI ie m use, | *2.80c. to 3.0 
St a I } “—_ pe lb : fur 
St s { Clev r s, I s pe lt eer ere 
St 1 { x t e, per it 4.05% 
Strips VW es Ss is per 3.90¢ 

. r c 
Wire Products 

j s in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Cleveland) 
$2.60 to $2.65 
7alvanized 1ils, 1l-in. and longe ba plus 2.00 
ralvanized :ils, shorter than 2 Oe Se, cee anaes 2.25 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 Ib......... 2.50 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib.........cccescees 2.65 
Spring wire, base, per 100 Ib......... eer cer a 
Galvanized wire, No. 9, base, per 100 ib. Sere re sia oe 
ralvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib........... eer 
Galvanized staples, base, per keg.........-cceeeseees . 3.35 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Dike ee aie a . 3.10 
Pe en Oe, OR Re ccc uanscevasesesseeeee 3.10 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg............-- 1.85 


*Bale ties, carloads, to jx bbers. ..75, 15 and 5 per cent off list 
*Bale ties, carloads, to retailers oS one aoe cent off list 
Woven wire fence, base, per net ton to retailers.......... $65 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago prices are $1 


per ton above the foregoing Birmingham mill prices $3 a 
ton higher; Worc ester, Mass., mill $3 a t mn higher on produc- 
tion of —_* » t nd Duluth, Minn., mills $2 a ton higher ; 


st higher 


Anderson 





*F’ o.b. Cleveland 


Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
(base) per It 


Chicago dist. mills, 
2.40c. to 2.45c. 


One Pass Cold Rolled 


: f.0 b. 


(base) per Ib 


cr Annealed 


Galvanized 
f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill. .4.35¢. to 4.40c 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 


No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. P 


No. 28 base) per lb., 


ittsbur gh. 3.10c. to 3.15¢c 


Automobile Body Sheets 


N 22 ee). wer Te, EGR, Peck cccccccvccsece 4.25¢ 
Long Ternes 
Nx 8 (base) &-lb. coating, per Ib., f.0.b. mill ..4.60c. to 4.75c. 
Tin Plate 
Standard cokes, per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district 
mills ; bine se ee ere $5.50 


Standard cokes, per base box f.o.b. ¢ ‘hicago district mills 5.60 


Standard cokes, per base box f.o.b. Elwood, Ind........ 5.60 
Terne Plate 
(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 Ib. 20-Ib. coating I. C....$15.50 
OO RR ET Fer $11.20 25-lb. coating, I. C.... 17.00 
8-lb. coating I. C.... 11.50 30-lb. coating I. C.... 18.35 
15-Ilb. coating I. C.... 14.35 | 40-Ib. coating, I. C.... 20.35 








mi LULU te 


Rivets 
Large, f.o.b. P’gh and Cleveland mills, base, per 100 Ib., 
$2.40 to $2.60 
Large, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per 100 Ib.......... 2.60 to 2.656 
Small, t. o b Pittsburgh. .cccccsoses 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S! DINE Ga xcacies b4n nae 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
S ERD nab csdsnscdcewnneons 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Rails and Track Equipment 


(F.o.b.) 
Ralis, stanGard, Der STORE COM. cc cccccccccosescecsoese $43.00 
Rails, light, billet, base, per ID... .ccccscccecess a to 1.70c. 
Rails, light rail steel, base, per Ib............. 50c. to 1.60c 
Spikes, *% in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib...... rH 80 to $3.00 
Spikes, % in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib...... 3.00 to 3.25 
Spikes, beat and barge, base, per 100 is encnak 3.25 
Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib.......... 3.90 to 4.25 
ee eee. er TOO Teac 6.020% bawnde ceasesnccess 2.35to 2.40 
Angle bars, base, per 100 IbD......cescevcecscess 2.76 
Welded Pipe 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills) 
Butt Weld 

Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv 
a pinsias.b'éawa- Ga 19% ee eee +11 +89 
GRE cue ae A eel eet 22 2 
Dit ine vain . 566 42% | re archite orve Sita 28 11 
i ae aa i lb debe 60 48% ge S : Se 30 13 
[ Pe eievan we 62 50% 

Lap Weld 

Deaternws bem ee ee Se oe Gee ew ke 23 7 
Bun OD Biscnc 59 47% 2% eeeeeeeee 26 11 
rr 8 56 43% BGM Wile odin aes 28 13 
9 and 10.... 54 41% 7 Be Ecnnees 26 11 
i ene. 32... 68 40% 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Peer rt 41 24% 2 00Ba sc aceee 61 50% 
Ye Se 30% G0 Scenes +11 +54 
ey nie diva ia wet 53 Caek Lien aeateneees 21 7 

ia aa 58 47% a wid brmun's ok 12 

OD Beevicwe 60 49% EOS Babi ecss 30 14 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Dis ebiniee ana a 53 42 DW n5 ion aaeuiie 23 9 
2% to 4..... 57 46 2% to 4. 29 16 
4% to 6..... 56 45% Rae 20. Bee zee 28 14 
Tia axa aves 52 39% Ts nese ae 21 7 
9 and 10.... 45 32% D Oe Bescaave 16 2 
11 and 12 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts on steel 
pipe are increased (on black) by one-point, with supple- 
mentary discount of 5 per cent and (on galvanized) by 1% 
point, with supplementary discount of 5 per cent. On fron 
pipe, both black and galvanized, the preferentials to large 
jobbers are 1, 5 and 2% per cent beyond the above discount. 


Normp—The above discounts on steel pipe also apply at 
Lorain, Ohio. Chicago district mills have a base 2 points 
less. Chicago delivered base 2% points less. Freight is 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chicago district 
mills, the billing being from the point having the lowest rate 
to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh) 


co Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


2 to % RD nse eee a 7 1% i ae cee se sake wit +18 
21% = RS cca we ohn 7 tas) 2 ear + 8 
ES. witine Wack ve «BS 40 2 to 2 Dis aseeesees — 2 
Ban OP ee “Me ecseess 42% 2 to is cs bevcusew — 7 
yb Yo ys iere 46 3% to 4% in.......- —9 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra are given 
on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens on charcoal] iron tubes 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 


Cold Drawn 
DD CQ ae a 60 Ck: cn cane pe bebiannt 45 
1% and 1% in...... 52 3% Oo BM BR. vccovcs 47 
San OE ke cusweseueme oe «6 (0 Sa seskianbaeb eases 50 
ee a a ecm nimi 31 i“, yy * 'y B Meae 45 
2% and 2% in....... 39 

Hot Rolled 
FF ¢. 3 ern 34 o% OS BM Bsccccacs 50 
3% and 2% in....... 42 a cheb easnie edbens 53 
SO caeweweusanoene 48 1% 5 and 6 in...... 48 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extra for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
ighter than standard gage to be held at mechanical] tube list 
and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take 
price of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing (New List) 


Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 base.......cceces 50 to 55 per cent off list 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 base............- 45 to 50 per cent off list 
Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and for com- 


mercially exact lengths. Warehouse discounts on small lots 
are less than the above. 
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Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 

Old range Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron.............. $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron........... 4.40 
Mesaba Bessemer, 51.50 per cent irom..............0. 4.40 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron............ 4.25 
High phosphorus iron, 51.50 per cent.............se00- 4.15 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
[ron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 

per cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian 9.50c. to 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 9 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 

Ss. © en  —eearraeraaaee 450 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 43 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60 


DOP GORE COMORITTOIES cc cccccensceecse $12.00 to $13.00 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48 per cent Cr2Os, 

crude, per ton, c.if., Atlantic seaboard... 20.50 to 24.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 

per Ib. of MoSs, New York............. 65c. to 70c 


Coke and Coal 
(Per Net Ton) 


Furnace coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt ...- $5.00 to $6 
Foundry coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt....... 5.00t 6. 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines........ 1.50 to 2.10 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.. 2.00 t 2 
iuec sun gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines........ 2.00 to 2.2! 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines............... 1.25 to 1.35 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines...... 1.40t 1.50 
Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, 

furnace, or seaboard, per ton........... $115.01 
Ferromanganese, foreign, 80 per cent, f.o.b 

Ate MONE, GORY DOIG. «cece ccccedass 115.04 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered....... 82.50 to 85.00 
Perroneeee, TS OOP COs. cisé cs cnitwssnciecs 145.00 to 147.50 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal.... 1.15 to 1.20 


Ferrochromium, 4 per_cent carbon and up, 
60 to 70 per cent Cr., per lb. contained 


CH MED secbenkawavadshinkea whee ss 11.50 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 

DOG RO: 0 ration oh 0 cdsb cnet ede eee oesnee 200.00 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 


(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) 


Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent...... $31.00 to $33.0 

Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent...... 30.00 to 32.01 

Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $33; 11 per cent, $3 
12 per cent, $37; electric furnace ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 
$38 furnace; 11 per cent, $38; 12 per cent, $38; 14 to lé€ 
per cent, $45. 

Silvery iron, 6 per cent, $25.50: 7 per cent, $26.50; 8 
cent, $27.50; 9 per cent, $29; 10 per cent, $31; 11 per cent 
$33; 12 per cent, $35. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium 
fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, gravel 
per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky 


MGS. cabs chdacsasaedhdbseeeeenen sees $1f 
No. 2 lump, per net tom....-.ccccses ; ] 

Fluorspar, foreign, 85 per cent calcium 
fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, c.if 
Philadelphia, duty paid, per net ton. 

Fluorspar, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98 per 
cent calcium fluoride, not over 2% per cent 
silica, per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and Ken- 

Se We io vicetacpecauwadsasen vases 32.50 

Per 1000 f.o.b. works: 

Fire Clay High Duty Moderate Duty 
PRORORUNNEE cewccaseases $43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43 
DERE - ccebicleaiveeaweon 48.00 to 50.00 43.00 t 45.00 
SE? anaes ash 6 ora Stick @ 0.9 os ee 43.00 to 46.00 40.00 to 43.01 
PO cesvvedeusweur 3.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
SEL, 6a 6 wg oc ead wid we ee 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
I oe aie ng ao ..» 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 
Ground fire clay, per tom... ...ccceccsees 6.50 to 7.50 

Silica Brick: 

I 5d 5 ay ila a weno 9 abe 40.00 
Cn: ccceechogwevsvanene enwee ana » i 49.00 
PE "1. iG a< cd oee coeone@e eens bs 54.00 
ee eee. SO... vocachssohaes 66404 ; 8.00 t 9.00 
Magnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- Be~ 
more and Chester, Pa.) .cecécccesess 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti 
more and Chester, Pa.)........++.:. 40.00 

Chrome Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton.......... a 48.0/ 


Bolts and Nuts 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and Chicago) 
Machine bolts, small rolled threads. .60 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads, 

50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 

50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes.50 and 10 per cent off list 


Bagle carriage bolts...........++.+-- 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Lag bolts ..... = sine Chace ain ae 60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Plew bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads......50 and 10 per cent off list 

Other style Bens .ccccccccccccccccccces 20 per cent extra 
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NUNS 


sith bi UU 


Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Larger and longer sizes........ 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square........ 4c. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons... .4.40c. off list 


C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or tapped .4.10c. off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts. .50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with cold pressed nuts. .45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
WEEE ccs pbb wiacemad duce hateneuee 6.50c. to 6.25c. off list 





*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag bolts is 5 per 
cent less than above for less than car lots. On hot pressed 
and cold punched nuts the discount is 25c. less per 100 Ib 
than quoted above for less than car lots. 

(Quoted with freight allowed within zone limits) 
Semi-finished hex. nuts 


#% in. and smaller, U. S. S.......80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
5 in. and larger, U. S.S........ 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Small sizes, 8. A. B......+. 80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S. A. E., % in. and larger....75, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages........... 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk .......... 80, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off list 
Ze DOE. widusevadvishcccuaaeeen ee 60 and 5 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 


(Prices delivered within specified territories) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Ne Per 100 Net 

S.A. E. U.8.S. S.A EB. U.8S.8 
Me, 6 ce wee, ee $0.44 Soe. os vnee $2.35 $2.40 
Pe. eek 515 516 | S-im ....55 SO 3.60 
lt aeace sae = oe  “ePeres « 5.80 
ea 79 90 Sa éeéaes 8.90 8.90 
4-in. ... 1.01 LAG. 4) BE ccs 12.60 138.10 
ve-in. . < 1.38 L645 | 2a cs acces De 18.356 
Sg-in. . 3 i 1.70 1.73 eS Sree 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application 


Cap and Set Screws 


(Freight allowed within zone limits) 


Milled cap screw : 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and 10 per cent off list 
Milled headless set screws it thread, 
80 and 10 to 80 per cent off list 
Upset hex, head cap screws, U. 8S. S. Thread 


80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 

Upset hex. cap screws, S. A. E. Thread 
80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
pset ‘ crews 80,10 and 10 per cent off list 
Milled studs ccccccccccee tO DOF Cont off list 


Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton 


Rolling billets. 4-in. and over $33.50 to $35.00 
Forging billets, ordinary oveCeuceenbebeduns 40.00 
Forging billets, guaranteed . aie we eee é 45.00 
— et hars a . Of 00 
Slabs . i i eee ..-$33.50to 35.00 
*Wire rods mmon soft, base No. 5 to %-in 45.00 
Vire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in..$2.50 over base 
Wire rods, screw stock i“ .. $5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.20 to 0.40 ... 8.00 per ton over base 
Wire ds arbon 0.41 to { 5.00 per ton over base 
Wir rods. carb 0.56 t 0 . .. 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75 : 10.00 per ton over base 
Ww rods, acid .. 15.00 per ton over base 
Skelp, grooved, per t 1.90¢ 
5 p sheared, per o° 1.90« 
Ske iniversi per 1.90¢ 
+ igo rT base 3 $46 Cleveland mill base, $45 
Alloy Steel 
I r Pittsburgh or mill) 
~ A } 
Series Bars 
I 100 Ib 
( el) $50to 4.7 
. to 6 25 
00 (Nickel Chror ] ) ,50to 3.65 
») (Nicke Cc t 50 
N ( f 6.75 
( 2 5 an 
\* ‘ mit; f 2 oF 
00 (Chromium Vanadium ba ) 425to 4.50 
({ Vi diur spring steel) to 4.00 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring steel) 3.25 Lo 3.50 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45 to 0.55 Carbon, 0.15 
Vanadium ) ve é 1.10 to 
Nicke Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 
Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium) i50to 4.6 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro 
im, 0.25-——0.40 Molybdenum).. $251 1.45 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 
mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum)...........-. 3.60to 3.75 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 
Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum) ...... 4.75 to 5.00 


Abs«ve prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, forging quality 
The ordinary differential for coal drawn bars is ic. per Ib 
higher. For billets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10-in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same analysis. For billets 
under 4 x 4-in. down to and including 2%-in. squares, the 
price is $5 a gross ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 


*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
turers to conform to 8S. A. EB. system 
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BUY ROGERS-BROWN MINE 


M. A. Hanna Co. Syndicate Acquiring Susque- 
hanna Property at Hibbing 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 13.—Negotiations for the sale of 
the Susquehanna iron mine at Hibbing, Minn., owned 
by the Rogers-Brown Iron Co., Buffalo, to a syndicate 
are under 


formed by the M. A. Hanna Co., 
way and are expected to be concluded this week. There 
have been reports that the Rogers-Brown Iron Co. was 


be acquired, but it is announced that the company’s 


Cleveland, 


furnaces in Buffalo are not included in the proposed 


sale. However, if the deal goes through it will repre- 
affairs of the 


substantial readjustment of the 


Iron Co. 


sent a 


Rogers-Brown 


Some large ore consumers will be associated with 
the M. A. Hanna Co. in the purchase of the Susque- 
hanna mine. It is understood that before the deal can 
be finally closed the consent to a release for sale of 

‘tain of its properties will have to be obtained from 


the Rogers-Brown Iron Co.’s general mortgage bondhold- 


ers. The Susquehanna mine 


Mesabi 


is one of the large open 


pit mines on the Range. It was opened in 1906 


and has shipped 7,500,000 tor of ore. The amount 
remaining in the mine is estimated in excess of 15,000,- 
000 tons of both Bessemer and non-Bessemer grades. 


For several years the property has made only a moder- 


ate output but it is expected with the change in owner- 
ship and management that the equipment will be mod- 
ernized and shipments greatly increased. The names 
M. A. Hanna Co.’s associates in the proposed 

rchas¢ e not been announced. 


OPEN-HEARTH MEN MEET 


Three-Day Session in Cleveland Opened on 


Tuesday 
CLEVELAND, Oct. 1: Superintendents of open- 
hearth steel plants to the number of 45 began a three- 


day meeting here today following visits yesterday of 


the open-hearth departments at Youngstown of the 
Youngstown and Republic companies. Today’s discus 
sions went into intimate details of design and some 
points of practice of furnaces burping oil, tar, producer 
and by-product gas, covering proportions and shapes 

roofs, ports, slag pockets, checkers and the iike. E. 
A. Whitworth, recently of the Bourne-Fuller Co. and 


Gathmann Engineering Works, presided and 
ndermuth, Carney & 


Reynders, 


secre 


Lindermuth, 
the American 


was 


president of 


and Metallurgical Engineers, made 

ening 1daare S 
tine owe ception to the organizing of 
i ne eeting owes Its inception to 1@ organizing Ol 
hea superintends 1 meeting of the insti- 
\ 16 at Pittsburg! The ibiect of design was 
a ed by G ae nts pen-hearth superintend 


Middletown, Ohio, and 


those taking cons} uous part were Kenneth C. 
McCutcheon, open-hearth superintendent American Roll- 
M ( Ash l K Jame J. Bowder chief 
metallurgist Laclede Steel ‘ at Alton, Ill.; Carl W. 


Peirce, open-hearth superintendent Mansfield Sheet & 


Tin Plate Co.; W. E. Buck, metallurgist National Enam- 


eling & Stamping Co.; W. A. Maxwell, Jr., genera 
superiftendent Inland Steel ( Kent Harrison, Don- 
ner Steel Co.; C. B. Collingwood, superintendent of 
open-hearth and rolling mills Stanley Works, New Bri 
tain, Conn., and James R. Stuart, open-hearth super 


rrado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


intendent Cok 


The Air Reduction Sales Co. has sent letters to in- 
lustrial and railway users of the oxyacetelyne proc- 
esses, in regard to oxygen made by a process utilizing 
the apparatus of the Messer and Heylandt types man- 


ufactured in Germany. It has notified them of inten- 


tion to enforce rights under patents regarded as in- 
fringed upon by the German apparatus. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Pennsylvania Orders 6000 Cars Repaired—Over 
12,000 Cars Pending 


Railroad has ordered repairs to 
6000 hopper cars, requiring 60,000 tons of steel. New 
cars which may be bought total close to 12,500, includ- 
ing 5000 talked of for the Santa Fe, 3000 which the 
New York Central has authorization for, 2200 for the 
Missouri Pacific, 1000 for the International-Great 
Northern, 750 for the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and 500 for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. Locomotive 
orders include 10 for the New Haven road, 7 for Brazil 
and 10 electric engines for Chile. The principal items 
of the week follow: 


The Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania 


Railroad has placed for the 
repair of 6000 steel hopper cars, involving about 60,000 tons 


contracts 


of steel. The order was divided as follows: Ralston Steel 
Car Co., 3000: Youngstown Steel Car Co., Greenville Stee? 
Car Co. and Buffalo Steel Car Co., 1000 each 

It is reported in the trade that the Santa Fe will soon 
come into the market for 5000 cars 


The New York which as 


week has inquired for 


Central Railroad, reported last 


1000 all-steel box cars, has authoriza- 


tion for 3000 and may purchase that number. Bids close 
Oct. 20 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has 
rdered 10 locomotives from the American Locomotive Co, 

The Chicago, South Shore & South Bend has contracted 


with the Pullman Car & Mfg. Co. for 25 motor cars 


The Cuban Railways have ordered 275 box cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
The Illinois Central has 


Standard Steel Car Co 


placed 200 flat cars with the 


Western is 
gondolas, 250 automobile cars and 10 mountain type passen- 


Denver & Rio Grande inquiring for 500 


ger locomotives 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient has inquired for 20 


box cars 
market for 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has entered the 


00 automobile cars 

The Missouri Pacific has authorized purchase of 1500 
box, 200 40-ton automobile, 250 50-ton automobile and 250 
hopper cars 


It is reported that 1000 automobile and box cars will be 
purchased for the International & Great Northern. 
The Richmondale Coal Co. has ordered 25 mine cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 
The Continental Coal Co. 
ie American ( 


The Chile 


has ordered 150 mine cars from 
‘ar & Foundry Co. 
Exploration Co. has 


ordered 100 ore cars 


from the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works has received orders for 
an comotives from Brazil and for 10 electric loco- 
otive from Chile. 


Want Commodity Rates on Steel in 
Official Classification Territory 


A separate hearing on iron and steel products, with 
the object in view of assigning to them commodity in- 
stead of class rates, was urged by witnesses who re- 
cently testified before Howard Hosmer, examiner, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, at Chicago, on the 
carriers’ proposal for a revision of class rates in Official 
Classification territory. 

In supporting the proposed change to a commodity 
rate basis, L. C. Behler, traffic representative for the 
various subsidiary companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation, said: 

“For many years, iron and steel carload rates were 
made on the grouping and differential basis. We con- 
tinue to favor the making of iron and steel carload 
rates on a reasonable differential basis over and under 
main producing districts, and we are in favor of the 
retention of the present differentials. We also favor 
one basic level of rates in the Official territory, which 
also should apply to and from Virginia cities. 

“We believe that a class rate adjustment in the 
Official territory, influenced by consideration of the 
proper rates for iron and steel articles, or a class rate 
adjustment predicated on fifth class, presumably be- 
cause of the large volume of iron and steel moved on 
fifth class, will produce a rate structure highly unsatis- 
factory both as to the class rates and the rates on iron 
and steel.” 
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PERSONAL 


Deevveeceeervnnerenevneserenetenrs 


‘poseereruaneanaaaasnsonnentinerneiieeny 


Frank C. Carter, for many years connected with the 
Alan Wood, Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, has become 
associated with the Central Iron & Steel Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., as salesman, 

Joseph N. Shenstone has been elected president of 
the Massey-Harris Co., Toronto; Ont., to succeed Hon. 
Vincent Massey, who has retired to enter the King 
government cabinet as a Minister without portfolio. 
Mr. Shenstone has been associated with the Massey- 
Harris Co. for about forty years and was vice-president 
and chairman of the Board of Directors. Thomas 
Bradshaw, general manager of the Massey-Harris Co., 
becomes vice-president and general manager. 

Joseph G. Butler, Jr., veteran iron and steel maker 
of the Mahoning Valley, whose eighty-fifth birthday 
anniversary comes in December, is enjoying fairly good 
health and is able each day to motor from Youngstown 
to nearby points. Mr. Butler evinces keen interest in 
the civic affairs of his community and his advice on 
public questions is frequently sought. 

George R. Doughty, for the past fifteen years as- 
sistant sales manager of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Cleveland, has been appointed manager of sales 
of the Mill & Mine Supply Co., Akron. 

Edward D. Kilburn has been elected a vice-president 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Alfred M. Bissikummer, assistant superintendent, 
machine department, American Locomotive Co., Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., and for twenty-eight years identified with 
that company, has resigned and moved to Erie, Pa. 

John Berg was guest of honor at a dinner given 
on Sept. 10 by the Metal Specialties Manufacturing Co., 
338 North Kedzie Avenue, Chicago. Having reached 
his sixtieth birthday Mr. Berg was retiring from active 
service in the company. He will continue in an advis- 
ory capacity as a director and vice-president. He 
came to this country in 1890 and two years later started 
in business with a total capital of $3.65. In 1902 he 
became associated with J. H. Lee and L. W. Golder. 
At that time the company was given its present name 
and a short time later it was incorporated. 

M. M. Mossman has been appointed sales agent in 
Seattle for the Columbia Steel Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, with an office in the L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle 

A. C. Denman, president Southern California Iron 
& Steel Co., Los Angeles, a subsidiary of the Pacific 
Coast Steel Co., San Francisco, has resigned, and E. 8. 
Houdlette, sales director Pacific Coast Steel Co., has 
been elected vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Los Angles concern. No president has yet been elected 
to succeed Mr. Denman. 


L. S. Peregoy, secretary Sivyer Steel Casting Co., 


Milwaukee, was elected second vice-president to suc- 


ceed Donald Fraser, at the recent annual meeting of 
the company. 

J. S. Nachtman has resigned his connection with the 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., and be- 
comes assistant general sales manager of the Stanford 
Steel Corporation, Milford, Conn. 

Henry E. C. Hill has succeeded Thomas E. Salmon, 
Jr., as purchasing agent of the North & Judd Mfg. Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Henry A. Taubensee, in charge of the Chicago office 
Superior Sheet Steel Co., Canton, Ohio, has been ap- 
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pointed general manager of sales for the company. He 
was formerly connected with the Canton Art Metal Co., 
and the Massillon Rolling Co. 


Thomas H. Rogers, superintendent Follansbee, W. 
Va., plant, Follansbee Brothers Co., Pittsburgh, since 
it was built 21 years ago has resigned. He dates his 
connection with the steel industry back to the early 
days of tin-plate making in the United States. He 
started with Rogers & Burchfield at Leechburg, Pa., 
which failed in 1874 because it could not produce tin 
plate profitably in competition with British manufac- 
turers. He then went with the Bay State Iron Co., 
Boston, remaining there until 1885, when he became 
associated in an operating capacity with Wallace, 
Banfield & Co., operating a sheet mill at Irondale, 
Ohio, which with the advent of a protective tariff on 
tin plate in 1890 was converted into a tin plate mill. 
This plant was acquired by the American Tin Plate 
Co. in 1898 and Mr. Rogers continued at the plant 
under that ownership until it was abandoned in 1900. 
He later joined the Follansbee Brothers Co. and with 
the completion of its plant at Follansbee, W. Va., in 
1904 he was appointed superintendent. 

J. M. Robinson, formerly manager of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., office of the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, has been transferred to Detroit in charge of 
that territory. 


G. W. First has been transferred from the Boston 
office of the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, to the 
Grand Rapids territory. J. E. Durstine of the same 
company goes from the Chicago to the Buffalo office. 

John R. Clymer, manager of the northern division 
of the California Institute of Steel Construction; Ben- 
jamin P. Harwood, vice-president, Llewellyn Iron 
Works, Los Angeles, and Fred Brombacher, of the 
Brombacher Iron Works, Los Angeles, will be the of- 
ficial delegates of the steel fabricators of California 
at the annual convention of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., Nov. 11-14. Mr. Clymer is one of the speak- 
ers at the meeting, having the Santa Barbara earth- 
quake and the part structural steel played in it as 
his topic. 

E. J. Kulas, president Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, 
sailed Oct. 9 for a short trip to Europe. 


OBITUARY 


erent 


FRED E. BRIGHT, inventor and manufacturer, and 
for several years president of the Hess-Bright Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, died last week at the home of a sis- 
ter in Greenwich, Conn. His first inventions were re- 
lated to typesetting machines. He helped to organize 
the Hess-Bright company in 1904 and from 1912 to 
1916, when he retired, was its president. He was a 
member of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, the Cleveland Engineering Society, the Royal 
Society of Arts in London and other organizations. 
His wife and four sisters and a brother, H. V. Bright, 
survive. The funeral was held on Saturday in New 
York. 


CHARLES F. GREEN, chief chemist and assistant 
treasurer, Henry Souther Engineering Co., Hartford, 
Conn., died at the Hartford hospital, Oct. 11 following 
an operation for appendicitis. Mr. Green entered the 
employ of the Henry Souther Engineering Co. shortly 
after graduating from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1914, and after practical service in foundries and 
brass mills, became chief chemist in 1918 and assistant 
treasurer in 1923. He was a member of the American 
Chemical Society, American Society for Steel Treating 
and the Hartford Engineers Club. 


Mrs. CATHERINE Conroy, president of the Conroy 
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INDIAN PIG IRON IMPORTS 


Bounty Is on 


CANADIAN SCRAP ACTIVE 


Steel Mills Operating on Large Rail Orders 
Are Melting More Material 


TORONTO, ONT., Oct. 12.—During the past two or 
three weeks general improvement has featured the de- 
mand for iron and steel scrap in the Canadian market. 
While some consumers have closed for last quarter 
needs, the greater part of current sales are for spot 
delivery. Melters are entering the market for larger 
tonnages than formerly and are laying in stocks to 
replenish depleted holdings. Canadian dealers also re- 
port a stronger demand for old material on export ac- 
count, especially from United States buyers. While 
the demand for scrap has improved, there has been 
practically no change in the daily melt of foundries. 
Steel mills, however, in most cases are running close 
to capacity and scrap requirements are increasing. 
The mills in the Hamilton, Ont., district are buying in 
larger quantities and are entering the market at more 
frequent intervals than formerly. 

The stronger demand for scrap on resale account 
has stimulated trading between dealers. During the 
past week or two, dealers in both the Toronto and Mon- 
treal markets have been in the market for material and 
a greater volume of scrap has changed hands than for 
any corresponding period in the past six months. The 
improved conditions in this market have resulted in 
advances in dealers’ buying prices on some commodi- 
ties ranging from 50c. to $1 per ton in both the Mon- 
treal and Toronto districts. 

The placing of steel orders by the Canadian Na- 
tional and Canadian Pacific railroads is accountable 


for the greater part of recent improved conditions in 
the Canadian market. The Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., which has orders for steel rails 


calling for upwards of 60,000 tons, has already started 
il mill on double shift and is increasing produc- 
on in other departments as well. The British Empire 
Steel Corporation, Sydney, N. S., has contracts for a 
like amount and its rail mill is now running on an 
18,000-ton order for the Canadian Pacific RailWay. 
The Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., has shared 
n orders for spikes, tie plates, etc., and 


ra 


is running at 
65 per cent in all departments. 
At the present time there are five blast furnaces 


out of 16 in the Dominior n the list of the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The furnaces in blast 
are as follows: British Empire Steel Corporation, 
Sydney, N. S., two; Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault 


Ste. Marie, Ont., two, and the Steel Co. of Canada, 
Ont., one. The latter company is mak- 
epairs and relining its second blast furnace, which 


blown in as the demand for pig iron makes this 


sary. Of the five furnaces blowing two are 
continually on basic iron and two on foundry 
le, while the stack at Hamilton, Ont., is 
irn on foundry, malleable and basic. 


i 


The American Iron Works has been incorporated 
n Birmingham for $100,000 to manufacture railroad 
and industrial forgings, balconies, brackets and cano- 
pies. G. C. Illingsworth is president, and W. H. 
Daniels of the Daniels Ornamental Iron and Wire Cor- 
poration is associated with him. The new corporation 
has bought the plant of the North Birmingham Forge 
Co., known as the Preston Motor Co., plant No. 2 
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Ferric Oxide in Steel Making 


(Concluded from page 1031) 


‘ 





It is noteworthy that the metallic iron held in suspen 
sion by a basic slag, even with a vigorous boil, is much 
less than in an acid slag under similar conditions. 
The absence of these metal globules may partly ac- 
count for the greater proportion of Fe.0; present, 
while another reason is to be found in the basic char- 
acter of the slag. Owing to the presence of CaO, MgO, 
and MnO in excess of that required to satisfy the de- 
mands of the acids, much of the FeO must exist in 
the uncombined state, and, as a consequence, it will be 
more readily oxidized by the gases. 

In view of the relatively large percentage of Fe.0 
carried by a basic slag, a very considerable amount of 
gas-oxidation is to be expected, if the explanation of 
the action of Fe.O; outlined above is correct. Ample 
data could be given to show that such is indeed the 
case. An example is seen in the series of analyses 
just given, for no further addition of ore or scale was 
made after sample No. 5 was taken; only a little lime 
and 30 ewt. of pig iron were added. Yet the iron in- 
creased from 9.7 to 11.3 per cent, equivalent to a loss 
in yield of 4.0 cwt. If the pig iron had not been added 
the loss. would, of course, have been greater; in fact, 
it is possible to lose, in a 60-ton furnace, as much 
as 8.0 cwt. per hr., under favorable circumstances, by 
gas-oxidation. 

Here also, therefore, the Fe.O; must act as a carrier 
of oxygen and the greater oxidizing power of a basic 
slag as compared with an acid may thus be explained 
as being due to the activity of its larger Fe.O,; content 
Even when the iron is as low as 5 per cent a fairly 
vigorous boil can be maintained. 

It was noticed, in comparing the Fe.,O, content of 
a number of finishing slags, that a definite relationship 
appeared to exist between the percentage of the two 
acids SiO, and P.O; and that of the Fe.0O;. By plotting 
the latter. as ordinates and the molecular per 
centage of the former as abscisse a curve was ob- 
tained. Although some of the points did not lie very 
close to the curve, the general trend of the results is 
unmistakable and it accordingly seems permissible to 
conclude that the basicity of the slag is a factor upon 
which the Fe.O, content largely depends. This infer- 
ence is in agreement with an observation first made 
by McCance who showed that, in certain siliceous mill- 
cinders, the percentage of FeO; decreased with an 
increasing SiO. content. Whiteley and Hallimond also 
arrived at the same conclusion from the examination 
of experimental melts of the two substances in differ- 
ent proportions. The somewhat variable nature of the 
results plotted in the graph may, at first sight, be 
regarded as unsatisfactory, but when account is taken 
both of the difficulties met with in analysis and devi- 
ations due to bath conditions, as discussed below, it 
will be readily understood that the attainment of more 
exact values is scarcely possible. 


Difficulties in Analysis 


The Fe.O, content was in all cases arrived at as 
usual from the difference between the total iron and 
the ferrous iron, but a very accurate determination 
in this way does not seem possible with basic slags 
for the following reasons: 


(1) In taking the sampie, a spoonful of 
was withdrawn from the furnace and allowed 
4 small piece was reserved from the lower 
if each sample for the estimation of the Fe,O 
remainder prepared for the complete analysis Tl 
procedure was adopted in order to avoid any 
the Feet result due to oxidation by tl vir 
surface of the sample as it cooled Unfortunate 
thus avoiding one error, another was probably intr 
duced, for it was found that, unlike similar acid slags 
the composition of these basic slags was not 
throughout. A typical example of the variat 


rf 


the percentages of the iron oxides at the differ: 
parts is given below, from which it is clear that 

Fe,0, found in the bottom part is not quite repre 
of the 


sentative whole. 
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Fe,O, FeO 


Top $4 7.9 per cent 
Spongy center 2.6 6.7 per cent 
Bottom 2.6 8.2 per cent 
(2) The presence of sulphides in these slags may 


also affect the accuracy of the Fe,O, determination 
owing to a slight reduction of the ferric chloride by 
the sulphuretted hydrogen liberated when the sampk 
is treated with hydrochloric acid On the other hand, 
seems possible especially in slags having a high 
manganese content, that a littl MnsQ, may be pres- 
ent and this would cause a small error in the opposite 
lirection, due to the oxidation of ferrous chloride 
Another difficulty is encountered in the estimation 
of the SiO, The use of appreciable amounts of fluor 
spar in the furnace as a flux probably affects the 
result through the formation of volatile SiF, as the 
sample dissolves. This loss will account for the fact 
that, in making a complete analysis of such slags, the 
total of the results obtained seldom reaches 99 per 
cent. Unfortunately no very satisfactory method of 
estimating the fluorine has yet been devised. 


Variable Bath Conditions 


In all the instances plotted a more or less vigorous 
boil was proceeding when the sample was taken. It 
does not seem possible, in the basic process, to obtain 
a really quiet bath, as in the acid, at the finishing stage. 
Now there is evidence to show that, among other 
things, the quantity of CO passing through the slag 
has a marked effect upon its FeO, content. For 
example, two samples were taken from a bath which 
near the door was perfectly quiet owing to breast 
erosion, while further in a strong boil was in progress. 


\ N« ] Near doo N Within 
Per cent Per cent 
E 8 
Fe 7 
SiO ‘ 0.59 mol. 23.1 0.38 nol 
MnO s 
Cat iu.¢ 47.1 
Met 4 i.o 
P.O j 0.039 mol 6.18 0.0423 mol 


The lower percentage of FeO; in No. 2 sample must 
clearly be set down to the activity of the bath, and it 
will be noticed that the point given by this sample on 
the graph lies closer to the curve than that of No. 1. 
In any particular slag, the actual amount of Fe.O; 
present will therefore depend upon the velocity of the 
carbon reaction at the time of sampling and this, of 
course, varied to some extent in the instances plotted. 

Besides the quantity of CO passing through the 
slag there are other bath conditions which may have 
an influence on the actual amount of Fe.O, present. 
Among these may be mentioned temperature, slag 
viscosity and iron content, as well as the volume of air 
used to burn the gases in the furnace. A further 
point should here be noted, namely, that the amount 
of base required to satisfy a molecule of each acid may 
not be the same. For example, the compound 2CaQ 
SiO. may be formed in one case and 3CaQO P.O, in the 
other. Hence we may have two slags with equal 
molecular proportions of acids but unequal basicity. 

It is thus clear from a consideration of these vari- 
ous factors that a close agreement among the results 
is not to be expected; in fact, the conclusion that the 
Fe.0O, increases with the basicity would appear justi- 
fiable even with a still wider divergence of the points. 

It follows from the above conclusion that the 
amount of gas-oxidation should also increase with the 
basicity, if, as is here contended, gas-oxidation is facili- 
tated by the presence in the slag of Fe,0,. On this 
point the author is unable to give any very definite 
information, but it is certainly a fact that, when a 
highly basic slag is used, the charge can be worked 
to a finish, from a fairly high carbon content, without 
the use of either ore or scale. In this connection, how- 
ever, the possibility must not be overlooked that a 
compound of Fe.O, with CaO may be formed, as sug- 
gested by Bainbridge, in quantities depending upon 
the amount of free CaO available. The fixation of a 
certain proportion of the Fe.0O, in this way would 
of course, change the equilibrium conditions in the 
manner indicated by the shape of the curve, but at 
the same time it might retard the increase in gas- 
oxidation. 
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Increasing Wire-Drawing Speed 


(Concluded from page 1029) 


constant, and that logic and experience bearing on this 
point are absolutely correct. 

This interesting formula, while theoretically accurate 
and universally applicable, is, of course, of small prac- 
tical value as an operating tool. It is subject to dis- 
count for poor steel, poor cleaning, poor dies, and in 

iny of the usual wire mill casualties. It would be 
opelessly complicated by “throwing off” wire at inter- 
mediate sizes, and will be subject to discount by the 
“fatigue factor” of the individual. Its real value lies 
in the fact that it reveals the fundamentals on which 
alone logical processes of thought can be based. Fal- 
acies such as the reputed relationship between high 
speed and low labor cost fall away, and the proper 
points of attack are revealed. 


MW 
The value of the expression — can be 
T+P+B 
raised by increasing the numerator or decreasing the 
denominator. M cannot be materially changed. W 


has long been stationary at 300 lb. This formula ex- 
presses what has frequently been proved in practice, 
namely, that, other things being equal, output per man 
increases directly with increased weight of the bundle. 
Six-hundred-pound bundles, provided they did not in- 
crease the time of the non-productive operations, would 
double the output per man 


Cutting Down Time for Chores 


The formula expresses also the obvious fact that 
output per man increases as the time of chores is cut 
down, and it proves further that cutting down a chore 
is equally fruitful in increasing output per man, 
whether that chore is one which lengthens the cycle or 


Other interesting facts can be obtained from the 
two basic formulas, the equations for N and Q: 


1. A decrease in the time required for any 
ore increases the number of units ope rable 
per man and also the yield per unit. The 
re sulting increase in output per man, with due 
egard for the relative values of interest and 
direct labor, greatly outweighs the increase in 
estment. 


2. A chore which increases the length of the 
cycle better repays attention than any other, 
the shortening of such a chore imcreases 


/ 


yutput and at the same time reduces invest- 
rie? t 


The shifting of a chore out of the cycle 
es not affect output, but decreases invest- 


Having developed these formulas, the writer’s first 
thought was to see how they accounted for the fact 
that continuous drawing (for example, ~four-draft 
work), when so conducted as to be otherwise satisfac- 
tory, raises output per man by about 60 per cent as 
compared with single drafting. The answer is found 
in the terms below the line. Stripping is done once in- 
stead of four times. Pointing is done once or twice 
instead of four times. Threading (starting the draft) 
is done the same number of times, but it is probable 
that four such operations in quick succession as a 
single chore will always be faster than four separate 
operations at irregular intervals. 

These gains, however, are not sufficient to account 
or the great discrepancy in output per man. A much 


larger gain is the elimination of the “fatigue factor.” 
I 


n single hole production there must be added to the 
chores in the denominator of the formula the amount 
of idle time claimed by the wire drawer for recupera- 
tion from the strain of stripping the blocks. This is a 
heavy handicap, and even mechanical stripping has 
thus far failed to affect it. In continuous drawing 
there is nothing from which to recuperate, and the 


a 
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wire drawer falls quite readily into an operating cycle 
in which practically his whole time is taken up with 
chores. 

Advantages of Continuous Drawing 


Essentially, then, continuous drawing of coarse sizes 
succeeds by making it easy for a man to run two four- 
block machines as four or five single blocks. This 
conclusion checks pretty well with the well known fact 
that, when a good wire drawer of unusual physique 
can be induced to go out after a record, he will run 
eight blocks instead of the usual five, and produce in a 
day approximately the output of two four-block con- 
tinuous machines. : 

In drawing practical conclusions from these formu- 
las, care must be taken to give due weight to such 
factors as: 

Rapid multiplying of die troubles and wire 
breakage with increase of speed. 

The fact that a man cannot operate a frac- 
tion of a machine and that, consequently, a 
raising of speed to round out an operating cycle 
may be justified in output. 


The writer feels justified in publishing the following 
conclusions: 

1. High speed, of itself, does not increase 
output per man. 

2. Both individual motor drive and mechan- 
ical stripping have undeniable advantages, but 
these are difficult to trace into the cost sheets. 

3. Continuous drawing (and in this term is 
included “double-deck” drawing) is the most 
promising development in sight. 

4. Other things being equal, the most ef- 
fective continuous machine is that in which 
non-productive operations are not only reduced 
in time as far as possible, but to the greatest 
possible extent shifted out of the cycle. 


FEWER AUTOMOBILES MADE 


August Drops Heavily from July—Eight Months 
Show New High Record 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 9.—Production of motor ve- 
hicles in August is reported by the Department of 
Commerce at 221,756 passenger cars and 37,643 trucks, 
of which 7430 passenger cars and 1436 trucks were pro- 
duced in Canada. The total was 259,399. This is a 
sharp drop under July, when production amounted to 
357,883 passenger cars and 41,748 trucks, a total of 
399,631. For the eight months ended with August of 
the present year production of passenger cars totaled 
2,516,339, against 2,351,913 passenger cars for the cor- 
responding period of last year. Production of trucks 
during the eight months of the current year totaled 
316,213, against 257,462 for eight months in 1924. 

Compared with 1923, when the high record produc- 
tion was reached, 1925 shows a gain of 3 per cent in 
number of passenger cars and of 21 per cent in trucks. 
The 1923 figures for eight months were 2,442,800 pas- 
senger cars and 261,741 trucks, a total of 2,704,541 
vehicles. The total in eight months of this year has 
been 2,832,552, against 2,609,375 last year. 


A recent addition to the line of products of the 
American Steel Co., Ellwood City, Pa., is an extended 
prong cotter pin, which is being sold to the trade under 
the trade name of Kelkotters. This is a form of cotter 
pin that has found extensive use by automobile build- 
ers. The advantage claimed for the extended prong 
cotter pin is that it can be spread by a hammer or any 
other handy implement without recourse to special 
spreading tools. 





Fifteen hundred tons of rail steel reinforcing bars 
will be utilized in the construction of a group of nine 
buildings for the School of Medicine, University of 


Chicago, Chicago. The cost of the group will be nearly 
$5,000,000. 
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Where Steel Exports Went in August 


Canada Took 228,659 Tons of Nine Leading Items in Eight Months—Japan Third 
with 49,506 Tons, Following Cuba, 56,189 Tons—Argentina Took 46,923 Tons 


Exports from United States, by Countries of Destination 


(In Gress Tons) 


-———Steel Plates, 
Eight Months 


7-—— Galvanized Sheets ——~ 


—Black Steel Sheets . 


Eight Months Eight Months 


-—August—, Ended August -——August—, Ended August —August—, Ended August 
, 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 
EEE? apace n dg ene 9,576 5,344 69,396 61,984 10,985 7,001 109,696 66,929 9.374 11,060 6&3,787 99,565 
6 ae oe 8,151 2,332 53,503 47,879 1,939 1,381 17.929 12,892 3.940 2,248 28,843 26,292 
ee a ti a al eee 109 879 285 564 249 2,629 10,230 3.666 7,070 16,854 65,655 
CIE Cain's wnsiee- 908 494 80 862 823 1,358 1,297 7,173 6,575 297 119 868 676 
Philippine Islands.. 2 chs 151 917 677 54 12.066 9560 20 46 27 598 
ae 30 43 879 483 479 4.773 3.661 ee : 
Argentina ........ 476 534 *1,320 938 378 33.657 4,313 333 149 690 1,059 
CRC ue o4.0 b 604 a ove ia ae 29 262 1,493 1,006 
ee eee && 375 4.114 2 299 
Central America... 516 3,096 
*All South America 
7-———— Steel Rails — — Barbed Wire Plain and Galvanized Wire 
Eight Months Eight Months Eight Months 
-—August— Ended August August Ended August —August Ended August 
1925 1924 1925 1924 192: 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 
SE in ie Sil ann 25,468 18,006 121,222 139,230 044 8,874 48,335 60,257 3,034 2,493 25,075 29,139 
en a .556 hia ee 2,797 257 14,275 13,481 44 20 1,327 619 1,149 467 10,170 6,445 
pa ee 577 1,294 4,532 31,663 . ; ; 169 20 602 3,790 
hits a hte oases 5,478 5,626 29,923 28,414 62 978 3,381 5,570 153 11 1,698 1,187 
Philippine Islands.. oka 1,419 2,215 4,329 ‘ 773 . owas es 
ES ee 87 281 3,978 7,606 192 438 4,115 2.538 623 437 2,893 2,565 
Argentina ........ bss ‘tes aah Sadia 965 1,406 6,565 7,115 61 257 548 3.527 
RI. a esata we mds a 384 1,721 4,734 8,610 ; , : ; l 104 
COROEBRER cc ivcsccs 730 1,885 1,621 7,906 6 613 3,420 4.516 : yaa . : 
EA or tas ae 4 a Soa 3,227 202 5,755 8.348 S84 3,403 11,501 20,867 217 382 1,685 2,800 
2 Se 54 250 iniaa 36 
sie adie 1,182 2,627 
Kwan Tung ....... Jaa 10,985 . see 
Australia i oak a 52 165 765 1,96 113 1,602 
British S. Africa... 247 268 5.746 5.740 = 
Great Britain..... a 10 1,169 
c—— Tin Plate — Plain Heavy Structural Steel Steel Bars — - 
Eight Months Eight Months Eight Morths 
-—August—, Ended August August Ended August —August— Ended August 
1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Total 2.402 6,656 101,099 112,808 11,170 13,778 61,065 78,65 10.599 7,389 78,596 72,512 
COMES oicnckcvnr’ 2,965 1,910 23,386 16,420 4,081 39,135 5,551 seer 40,091 
SE eee whe ea ko 3,000 1,526 22,162 25,100 23 973 73 87% 
EE Oe 206 426 3,206 3,584 00 4,981 927 4,097 
«5's war trates 518 496 4,046 2,751 
Argentina : ee 466 281 4,987 6,748 
SE Soe v dieren ‘ 402 291 3,573 1,757 S08 1,601 
AR A ae 1,313 50 8,366 22,984 
British India ..... rie 245 9,304 
Hong Kong....... wee 174 ie 6,32 
UE Ua oles Wb mein tim de 91 244 4,919 3,939 
Pig Iron Rate Reductions Opposed by ical disadvantage in the Northern markets. The 
North Prod By-Products Coke Corporation and Pickands, Brown 
ortnern rrodaucers & Co., declare in a joint brief that the reductions 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 10.—Proposed reductions in rates 
on pig iron from Birmingham and other Southern 
producing points to Ohio River crossings and other 
Northern destinations have been supported in briefs 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Iron and Steel Conference of Birmingham, the Cen- 
tral Iron & Coal Co., the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
at Birmingham, the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
and the Woodward Iron Co. At present the lower 
rates are under suspension. Northern pig iron pro- 
ducers oppose the rates with equal vigor. 

Southern interests say that 90 per cent of the pig 
iron shipped from Southern furnaces to the North 
and Western territory is foundry iron, and does not 
compete with the basic iron produced by Northern 
furnaces. 

In opposing the reduction the Belfont Steel & Wire, 
Ironton, Ohio, and the Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
Wheeling, W. Va., declare that the failure of South- 
ern iron to get a greater share of the Northern mar- 
kets is due to furnace prices and not to freight rates. 
Southern producers, it is contended, have a larger 
home market now for their iron than in former years. 
It would seem, the brief of these interests says, that 
Birmingham producers by reason of their greatly in- 
creased home demand are no longer willing to make 
pig iron prices necessary to overcome their geograph- 


cannot be made without seriously endangering and 
disturbing the entire pig iron rate structure in central 
territory. 


Wholesale Prices Higher 


Commodity prices in August are reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, at 60.4 per 
cent higher than in 1913. This is a slight increase over 
the 59.9 per cent reported for July. Among the items 
showing increase is that of metals and metal products, 
which advanced from 26.4 per cent above 1913 to 27.3 
per cent. In both months, however, this is by far the 
lowest item in the list. The highest continues to be 
cloths and clothing, at 89.7 per cent. Building mate- 
rials are still 72.4 per cent above pre-war. 

Compared with a year ago, nearly all items show 
an increase. The average has gone up from 49.7 per 
cent to 60.4 per cent. Metals and metal products shew 
a drop from 30.4 to 27.3 per cent and housefurnishing 
goods a drop from 71 to 69.2 per cent. Cloths and 
clothing at about 90 per cent and fuel and lighting at 
about 70 per cent remain virtually stationary. All 
other groups showed increases. The only one now 
above the average, aside from those already mentioned, 
is that of farm products, at 63.1 per cent. 
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trated, devoted to Reliance steam specialties which are 
especially designed for the new demands of high pres- 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS | *““~ boue™ 





Capacitors.— 


¥ 
Safety Guards. 

Vacuum Recorders.— 
Stohers 

Eendless Belts.— 

High Tension Switches.— 


Fuel Oil Pumping.—Ames Pump & Machinery Cor- 


poration, New York Folder of four pages, called Speci- 
ation No. 102, describing the Ames unit system of 

5 ‘ t yr Y pumping heating and straining fuel oil, with auto- 
parat for matic control of temperature and pressure This is 


lesigned for mechanical, steam or air atomizer oil 


I rners 
BT Petroleum Refining.—J. G. White Engineering Cor- 
poratior } Exchange Place, New York Booklet of 28 
pages describing complete oil refinery, designed and erected 
by the White company in Wyoming, 7000 ft. above sea 
level This plant is capable of running 10,000 bbl. per day 
Ss Wyoming crude oil and of cracking 5000 bbl. of residuum, 


ge gasoline, kerosene and all grades of lubricating 


ot Expansion Joints.—Mogul Machine Co., Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia Bulletin EXJ-1, describing double- 
guided expansion joints designed to maintain perfect 
ment The expansion tube is concentrically guided 
t t both « s 

High-Temperature Insulation.—Celit« Products Co 
Angels Reprint n 16 pages of a lecture com 
he company for use by engineering depart 
eges and univel! ies Ch s well illus 
I photographs nd ne-cut It deals with 
‘ heat transmissior throug! heated walls 

s for determi ge heat S¢ etc 
Welding Rods.—Chicago Steel & Wire Co 103rd 
i iorrence Avenuée Chicage Booklet devoted 
é I st eid I is ror gas and 
Dat hered |! the research 
n ! { naif of the os 
tic ot the 
Ball Bearings.—Ne' ) irture Mis Co Bristol, 
169K E ‘ with the ise of ball bear 
I I t i number of 
rac é ! t ire { spur gears 

I mption 

Cold Rolling Mills. Dblake & Joh n Co Waterb irf, 
hree ted t cold rolling 
vir re nd other 


st I t e r I rom 
Reciprocating Grate Steker.— 
ete ! t I t hp 
Draft Instruments.—hKe} c | vy Meters Co 2240 
C} | der f four i hoy 
t I itor and 
foundry Iiquipment.— 
Gas Regulators. Als nder M i! Co Baltimore 
\ istrated, describes M urn regula- 
t , t Y ] the Var n 
Y é ittir One 
T 1 T ‘ ce tvle rie 
Ss é eight page ’ I 
Strip Metal Reels. i ‘ & johns« Waterbury 
Lubricating Oils i r res with auto 
' r é f ree colling or 
‘ ‘ ergres iT m 
‘ T } ‘ 
tnderground Cable wa 
Kileectrie Rivet Heaters and Shop Appliances. 
( 5 Pau Minn Bulletin 
{ tric I et 
é t t £ heat 
’ ’ ! il } t 
hue T 
Vacuum Punps.— ind 
borgings. | West For ; ‘ First National 
‘ t { i tr it 1m ht 
Lathes.— ‘ é r I the ieri 
Portable Elleetric Serew Driver. nited States Ele 
t r y in 
T ‘ el 
t 7 ry 1y 
' t : “— 
ft onveyvyors { I ert ¢ re Stre t 
sround Thread Taps and Thread Hobs.— t . re evol pplications designed 
} 
*adlocks,. I Ir Lo ‘ Lancaster Pa 
re rs t ever ssued y the company 
is I ition ofl padlocks 
i the atter peeing 
Steam Specialties.—h-« lank catalogs 
Dar 


— 
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LARGE RAILROAD LIST 


Norfolk & Western Issues Inquiry for 
About 80 Items of Equipment 


Buying This Month Is Satisfactory Though 
Demand of Automotive Industries Is Declining 


‘WHE outstanding item of interest in the machinery 

trade this week is the inquiry of the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad for about 80 tools. This is the larg- 
est railroad list in some time. Buying by the railroads 
in the past month or two has not been of large propor- 
tions, but considerable business is pending on which 
action has been repeatedly deferred. 

Automobile manufacturers are not quite such active 
buyers as they were a month ago. Most of the in- 
quiries from that source are for single machines. 

A marked improvement in business from the gen- 
eral industrial field is reported by many of the ma 
chine tool builders, who now expect that present mo- 
mentum will be maintained at least through this month 
and next. 


New York 


NEw YorK, Oct. 13 


ROGRESSIVE improvement in machine to 
P business is noted by some of the leading Sellers 
n the New York territory The sales records 90 
one of the large dealers shows that October 
showing a slight gain over September, just as Se} 
tember went ahead of August. Railroad buying 
of small proportions, but occasional orders f 
single tools are being placed. The New York Cen- 
tral has bought a 6-ft. radial drill from the Niles 
Bement-Pond Co. 


The Flint Rock Products, Inc., 220 West Forty 
Street, New York, has leased dock property on the E 
River and ground floor space in an adjoining buildings 
new works. 


The Westinghouse Lamp Co., 150 Broadway, New Yo! 
has filed plans for an addition to its plant on Arlington Avs 
nue, Bloomfield, N. J., 52 x 100 ft., and 50 x 93 ft., to cost 
$90,000 Stone & Webster, Inc., 147 Milk Street, Bostor 
engineer. 


The Keystone Equipment Co., 1947 Broadway, New Yor 
has inquiries out for used boiler tubes, 4-in. diameter, up 
about 500 tons; also for three locomotive type boilers, 

150 hp. each. 

William Shary, 22 East Seventeenth Street, New Yor 
architect, has completed plans for a two-story aut 
service, repair and garage building, 109 x 142 ft. at 149 
Street and Austin Place, to cost about $60,000 

The Lake Champlain Pulp & Paper Co., Plattsburg, N. Y 
has awarded a general contract, without competition, to J. J 
Fitzpatrick & Sons, Bridge Street, for a one-story addit 
80 x 100 ft., and improvements in present mill, to cost $55,00' 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department 
Washington, will take bids until Oct. 27 for a quantity of 
wire rope for the Brooklyn and Mare Island navy yar 
schedule 4476; until Nov. 3 for 12 ventilating sets and 
propeller fans and spare parts for the Brooklyn yard, sche 
$491 


’ 


The Packard Motor Car Co., ®@roadway and Sixty-first 
Street, New York, has acquired property on East Fordham 
Street, 180 x 200 ft., as a site for a new service, repair and 
sales building, to cost $150,000. 


The Board of Education, Newburgh, N. Y., is planning 
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the installation of manual training equipment in its pro- 
posed three-story high school at South Street and Fullerton 
Avenue, to cost $250,000, for which bids will be asked on 
general contract early next year W. F. Gilbert, 358 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is architect 


Fire, Oct. 6, damaged a portion of the plant of the Cen- 
tury Art Metal Works, 427 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, with loss 
reported at $25,000 including equipment 


Plans are under way for a reorganization of the Caddo 


Central Oil & Refining Co., 61 Broadway, New York, with 
plant at Shreveport, La The change will include the pur- 
chase of considerable machinery for expansion F. W. Carn- 


jost is second vice-president, in charge of operations at 


Shreveport 

M. F. O'Connor. 455 Allen Street. Hudson. N. ¥Y architect, 
will soon take bids for a three-story automobile service, re- 
pair and garage building, 45 x 100 ft., to cost $60,000 

The Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co Florence 
N. J has awarded a general contract to the Austin Co., 
I 


*hiladelphia, for a one-story foundry addition, 100 x 300 ft 


Charles D. Green is company architect. C. L. Reeves is super 
tend 
Fire Oct destroyed the plant of the Atlantic Tank 
& Barrel Corporation, Hoboker N. J with loss of $250,000 
ncluding equipment Pians for rebuilding are under advise 
n 
Standar Oil Co. of New Jersey 6 Broadway, New 
Y i plans for a two-story addition at its refinery 
Constable Hook, B onme N. J to cost $70,000 a 
The Pu c Service Electric & Gas Co Public Service 
Terminal, Newarlh N ] wi build a three-story power sub 
utic 1 witching plant at the foot of Duffield Street, 
Jersey Cit N. J to cost $100,000 
The McNe ‘ erage Co Phillipsburg, N J has ac- 
quired the plant of the Bayway Cooperage Co Rahway 
J totaling 20,000 sq. ft. of floor space on a three-acrs 
t The new owne plans the immediate erection of addi 
s and tl nstallation of new equipment V. J. Blow is 
sident 
lhe At I ( Clinton Street, Newark, manu 
cturer of iron and wire fencing, expects to ask bids in 
November for its proposed plant on Verona Avenue, to be 
e-story x 100 ft Frank C. Zuch is president 
The Jenkins Mfg. Co., 35 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N. J., 


manufacturer f brass goods, has plars for a one-story foun- 


dry addition 


The Board of Education, Long Branch, N. J., plans the 
tallatior f manual training equipment in its proposed 
three-story high schoc it Westwood and Eastbourne Ave- 
ues, to cost $500,000, for which bids are being asked on 
i general contract until Oct. 19 Ernest A. Arend, Kinmouth 


‘ 


Building, Asbury Park, N. J., are architects, and Guilbert & 
Betelle, Chamber of Commerce Building, Newark, are con- 


su ne ‘hitects 
The Art Store Fixture Mfg. Co., 59 Poinier Street, New- 
has purchased the former five-story factory of the 
McLaurin-Jones Co., 47 McClellan Street, for a new plant, and 
will remove to this location Equipment will be provided 

f largé itput 


BUFFALO, Oct. 12 
IDS will s00n be asked by the Wurlitzer Mfe Co., 
B Falls Boulevard, North Tonawanda, N. Y manufac- 
turer of pianos and musical instruments, for a three-story 
and one-story addition, 60 x 140 ft., and 18 x 100 ft., with 


wing 40*x 100 ft. on first noted building, to cost $175,000 
with equipment Thomase McKaig, Orchard Park, N. Y., 
is structural engineer Headquarters of the company are 


at Cincinnati 


The Tucker Foundry Co., Medina, N. ¥., has been formed 
with a capital of $250,000 to take over and operate the 
foundry of the Central Foundry Co., recently discontinuing 
production Iron and other metal castings will be manu- 
factured The new company is headed by A. H.. and 
M. E. Tucker, F. W.- Austin and F. C. Tillman 
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The Elmwood 


Pattern Works, 1934 Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, manufacturer of metal and wood patterns, has 
filed plans for a one-story pattern shop at 277 Hinman 
Street 
The Board of Works, Buffalo, has authorized plans for 
a steel tank and water tower capacity 100,000 gal, to 
st $110,000 with 


auxiliary equipment 


The Niagara 
¥ has 


Lockport & Ontario Power Co., Lockport, 


applied for permission t 


construct a new power 
lat 1 Limestone, Cattaraugus County, N. Y 
rh Niagara Clock Corporation, 2964 Main Street 3uf- 
ilo, is arranging for the construction of a new plant to 
S $4 { ) 
I Roard f Trustees, Bndicott, N. Y will soon take 
bid n revised plans for a new power house at the pro- 
story hospital [The entire project will cost 
< Walter Whitlock, Security Mutual Build- 
g, I gl a Be. 7 rchitect 
larry G. Lyons perating a lumber yard and mill at 
M et Street, Stat A Jamestown, N. Y., is in the 
f t ally pera wood-working machinery 
‘ r installation in a building 
have een filed t Jamestown Blower Co 
st S nd Stree for a ne-story brick and steel 
st $25,000 exclusive of equipment 
stown Metal Desk Ce 104 Blackstone Avenue 
umes ‘ _. 2 has awarded a general contract to the 
War Construction Company, Gokey Building, for a one 
ry brick addition, 84 x 14 ft to cost $35,000 Cor 
1ipment w equired John A. Jones is 


Syracuse, N. Y 


yrdaers ior 


has re- 


lathes fron England 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 12 


NONTRACT has beer varded } the Atwater Kent Mfg 
‘o., 4937 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia, manufacturer 


I ot 
‘} 





lio equipment, to Irwin & Leighton, 126 North Twelfth 
Street, for a one-story and basement addition at Roberts and 
Abbotsford Avenues, 22 x 514 ft to cost $475,000 with 
-quipment The Ballinger Co., 105 South Twelfth Street, i: 
! 
B ff Supplies nd Accounts, Navy Depart- 
I Washingt is asking bids for a quantity of aluminum 
rivets for tl Philadelphia navy yard, until Oct. 20 
schedule 4489 
r Board of Education, City Hall, Philadelphia, plans the 
nstallation of a manual training department in the pro 
posed three-story junior high school at Fifty-third Street 
ind Media Avenue, to cost $1,250,000, for which bids will 


isked on 


general contract this month Edwin J. Cath- 
s hite 

The Johr \. Roebling Sons ( Trenton, N. J., manu- 
turer of wire rop¢ ibles, et« has received a low bid 
from the Industrial Construct Cc 815 Bryant Street, San 
F sco, for the erectior f its proposed two-story plant at 
5 I ncis to cost about $2 000 with equipment. Con- 
t will soon be let Frederick W. Quandt, Humboldt Bank 

Building, San Francisco, is architect 


rt Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., is ar- 
ranging for increased production at its plant of a recent}; 
perfected mechanical talking machine device for improved 
reproductior It is purposed to increase the present work- 

force of about 8500 to more than 14,000 KE. R. Feni- 
more Johnson is vice-president 

Whale & Co., Market and Landon Streets, Kingston, 
Pa hav tentative plans for new two-story automobile 
S ‘ repair and garage building, to cost $150,000 with 
eq ner 

The Penwood C 131 Nort Fifteenth Street, Philadel- 
phia, architect, has completed plans for a two-story auto- 
mobite service, repair and garage building, 52 x 134 ft., 


ost $60,000 with equipment, 


The Tomlinson 
Philadelphia, 


Corporation 142 North 
plumbing equipment and 


Seventh Street, 


supplies, has awarded 


2 general contract to the A. Raymond Raff Co., for a new 
storage and distributing plant to cost $70,000 
The Pennsylvania Furniture Works, In 


Limerick, Pa 


has acquired a three-story factory at Gilbertsville, Pa., and 
will remodei for a new plant 
The York City School Board, "West King Street and 
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Cherry Alley, York, Pa., is said to be planning the installa- 
tion of a manual training department in its proposed senior 
high school at West College Avenue and South Beaver Street, 
to cost $1,000,000, for which bids are being asked on a gen- 
eral contract until Oct. 15. John B. Hamme, City Bank 
Building, is architect. 


The Boston Iron & Metal Co., Chester, Pa., has acquire: 
the local plant of the Baldt Anchor & Chain Co. from the 


Cambridge Trust Co. 


announcement 


, acting as trustee, for $125,000. No 
made by the purchaser re- 
garding resumption of operations or further disposition. 


Officials of 


has as yet been 
the United Lighting Co., Albion, Pa., have 
formed the Penn Central Light & Power Corporation to take 
over the plants and system of the Penn Central Light « 
Power Co., Altoona, Pa. A bond issue of $5,500,000 is be- 
ing sold, a portion of the fund to be used for the acquisi- 


tion and proposed extensions and betterments. Albert 
Emanuel is president. 

The Cox Lime & Stone Co., Conshohocken, Pa., is plan- 
ning the early rebuilding of its lime hydrating plant, re- 
cently destroyed by fire with loss of about $75,000, includ- 
ing equipment Considerable new machinery will be in- 
stalled. 

The Glasgow Iron Co., Harrison Building, Philadelphia, 


is said to have preliminary plans for rebuilding the portion 
of its works at Pottstown, Pa., recently destroyed by fire, 
with loss of about $100,000 including equipment. The com- 
pany manufactures boiler plates, nails and kindred products. 

The Charles Durand Co., Vineland, N. J., has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture a com- 
plete line of crystal and opal glass towel bars and shelves, 
also a full line of nickel plated and white enameled bath- 
accessories The incorporators are Charles Durand, 
and Mervin W. Logan, all of whom 
had experience in this business. 


room 


Charles Snyder have 





New England 


Boston, Oct. 12 


M* ‘HINE tool sales in this market the past Week 
continued in good volume. In all but a few 


instances individual transactions involved single 
machines, with most of the orders again coming 


from small shops. Leading manufacturers are still 


hold up appropriations for equipment. 
The largest sale reported recently was a horizonta! 
boring machine, milling machine, drill and small 
lathe for a Greater Boston foundry. Other orders 
included horizontal boring machines, lathes 


inclined to 


, planers, 
drilling machines and miscellaneous equipment. A 
Rhode Island shop bought a 
machine ; 


fairly large milling 
a central Massachusetts company a 1% x 


18-in. turret lathe; a Maine manufacturer a large 
boring mill; a Meriden, Conn., silver manufacturer 


closed on a drop hammer and a North Attleboro, 
Mass., 


Joseph 


metal worker purchased a similar machine. 
3eal & Co., Boston, low bidders on 
metal-working equipment for the Mechanics 


Art high school, and the Air Reduction Sales Co 
low bidder on 


school. 


were 
sheet 


welding equipment for a _ trade 


Sales the last day or two have dropped off, but 


past fortnight there has been a noticeable 
increase in new inquiries, some of which give evi- 
dence of closing shortly. Makers of certain types 


of machine notified local houses of an 
impending advance in prices. 


in the 


tools have 


Small tools, machine parts, etc., continue in 
good demand. Some small tool manufacturers are 
fully three weeks behind on deliveries. 


The plant to be erected by the Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
South Boston, will be eight or nine stories, 75 x 170 ft. 
Charles T. Main, 200 Devonshire Street, is the engineer. 
The Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston, 39 Boyls- 
ton Street, contemplates the erection of a substation on Bul- 
finch Street, for which a crane will be required. Bigelow & 


Wadsworth, 3 Hamilton Place, are the architects. 


Preliminary work has started on a wood-working plant 
on Hancock Street, Quincy, Mass., 


to cost $225,000, for the 
Norfolk Wood Working Co., Braintree, Mass. It will be 


140 x 260 ft L. S. 
the architect. 


Joslin, 339 Newbury Street, Boston, is 


Bids close this week for a proposed one-story, 52 x 105 ft. 
paper mill addition for the American Tissue Paper Co., South 
Hadley, Mass. B. S. Perkins is manager. 


Motors and other 
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The Crane Market 


HILE there is a fair volume of business in overhead 

cranes, it is largely confined to a few prominent com- 
panies. Inquiry for locomotive cranes continues light. Among 
the lists of overhead equipment now in the market are those 
of the Chile Exploration Co. for five large overheads and 
the Andes Copper Mining Co. for 15 large overheads for 
Chile, to which have been added the list of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. of the same corporation for six largs 
capacity cranes for use in the United States. It is expected 
that all three lists will be awarded at the same time, pos- 
sibly going to one crane builder for a lump sum The list 
of gantry cranes for which the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad has been in the market, a 10 or 15-ton 
gantry for Buffalo, a 15 or 20-ton for Passaic and a 15-ton 
for Cortlandt, N. Y., is expected to close in a few days 
The list of five 1l-ton and one 2-ton 2-motor hoists from 
the Long Island Railroad is expected to close shortly The 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Co. inquiry for two 10-ton 
electric cranes has been placed, but the inquiry of the 
New York Rapid Transit Co., part of the same corporation 
for a 7%-ton, 44-ft., 1ll-in. span overhead crane, is still 
pending. 

In the Pittsburgh district a number of cranes for plants 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. have been quoted against, and 
the Aluminum Co. of America is taking bids on 19 cranes 
for its new Canadian plant. 


IAUNNELELATEDEEUOUENOLOCNECODONEDOCANOLDOOONARORORDONOGEEONONDOOONODAOOENES OS ENRDOONSELONOOEA iNEreEY 


equipment will be required. Howes & Howes, 199 High 
Street, Holyoke, Mass., are the architects. 

The metal-working machinery and equipment of the 
Union Cutlery & Hardware Co., Unionville, Conn., stainless 
steel cutlery, was sold at public auction Oct. 8. Much of th 
equipment was taken by New England and New York ma 
chine tool dealers. 


The Sherman Power Construction Co. has awarded con 
tract to the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. for a vertical 
waterwheel generator equipped with thrust-bearing and air- 
operated brakes, four 3000 oil-insulated self-cooling trans 
formers and automatic switching equipment, to cost $175.,- 
000, for a new generating station in western Massachusetts 


Kraft-Lamson, Inc., Edgewood, R. IL, has been inco: 
porated to manufacture a domestic oil burner. All connec 
tions have been made, including the letting of a contract for 
the foundry work. 


Cc. W. Smith, 38 West Main Street, Marlboro, Mass., is en 
gaging in the manufacture of oil burners and is in the mar 
ket for materials, including oil pumps, oil tanks and electri 
motors, and may be in the market for contract work in the 
near future. 


Thomas McGrath, 9 Federal Street, Providence, R. ! 
will erect a two-story jewelry manufacturing plant, 60 
100 ft. Francis Chiaverini, 32 Broadway, is architect 

The Fields Corner Brass Foundry Co., 9 Brooks Street 
Boston, has plans for a new one-story foundry to cost about 
$13,008. 


The Morrills Planing Mill, Inc., 103 Commercial Street, 
Portland, Me., will rebuild the pertion of its plant destroyed 
by fire Oct. 1, with loss reported at $50,000 including equip- 
ment. 

The Webb Oil Co., 8 Durfee Street, Fall River, Mass., has 
plans under way for a two-story automobile service, repair 
and garage building, 120 x 142 ft., to cost $150,000 with 
equipment. 

The Bennett Wire Co., Water Street, Norwalk, Conn., has 
plans for two additions, 30 x 42 ft., and 32 x 34 ft., for which 
foundations will be laid at once. 

The Realty Development Syndicate, 17 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, a subsidiary of the Insull public utility 
interests, Chicago, headed by Samuel Insull, president Mid 
dle West Utilities Co., 72 West Adams Street, will proceed 
with the construction of a hydroelectric power plant on the 
Contoocook River, near Hillsboro, N. H., with capacity of 
about 20,000 hp., to cost $750,000. The Vaughan Engineers, 
185 Devonshire Street, Boston, are engineers in charge. 

The Putnam Foundry & Machine Co., Putnam, Conn., is 
said to be contemplating the early rebuilding of the portion 
of its plant recently destroyed by fire. 

The Milford Electric Light & Power Co., Milford, Mass., 
has plans for a two-story addition to its power house to cost 
about $50,000. E. L. Rawson, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, is 
architect. 

The Nolos Grease Cup Co., 56 Washington Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been incorporated to manufacture the Nolos 


Among recent purchases are: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, two 25-ton locomotive 
cranes, reported purchased from the McMyler-Interstate Co. 

Ulen Contracting Co., 120 Broadway, New York, two 25- 
ton locomotive cranes from the Industrial Works. 

Cranford Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., a 10-ton, gasoline-driven, 
crawl-tread locomotive crane from the Northwest Engineer- 
ing Co 

Koss Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo., a 10-ton, gaso- 
line-driven, crawl-tread locomotive crane from the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co. 

American Gas & Electric Co., 30 Church Street, New 
York, two 100-ton, three 25-ton and two 10-ton electric 
overhead cranes for Pittston, Pa., from the Whiting Cor- 
poration 

Phoenix Utility Co., 71 Broadway, New York, two 5-ton, 
single 1 beam, hand-power cranes, award of which has been 
pending for several weeks, from the Chisholm & Moore 
Mfg. Co 

Wabash Railway Co., St. Louis, Mo., two 25-ton, 60-ft. 
span overhead traveling cranes from the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, three 15-ton, 115-ft. 4-in 
span, double drum cranes for Homestead, Pa., from the 
Alliance Machine Co 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Co., Brooklyn. N. Y., two 
10-ton electric cranes from Maris Brothers 


grease cup, which, it is claimed, feeds grease to bearings 
automatically The cup will be made of brass with oil work- 
ing parts of steel, and will be manufactured in two sizes. For 
the present the company will have the cup manufactured 
on contract 





South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 12 

sANS are being arranged by the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Pa: Cumberland, Md., for enlargement of its local 
plant, where operations will be concentrated in the future 
It is proposed to remove the Akron works to this location 
and discontinue production at that point Louls Mueller, 
heretofore plant manager at Akron, will serve hereafter in 
like capacity at the Cumberland works 

The Black & White Taxi Co., Union Station, Washing- 
ton, operated by Brown Brothers, has plans for a one 
to four-story addition at its service, repair and garage 
building on Twenty-fourth Street, between M and N Streets, 
N. W., 208 x 235 ft., to cost about $350,000 with equipment 


The Interocean Oil Co., Baltimore, recently organized, 
has acquired the plants and property of the Interocean Oil 
Co. of North Dakota, and the United States Asphalt & 
Refining Co., in the Curtis Bay section, totaling 100 acres. 
Plans are under advisement for extensions and additional 
equipment installation Holden A. Evans heads the new 
company 

The United States Engineer, 1068 Navy Building, Wash- 
ington, is asking bids until Oct. 19 for 18 sluice gates, 
circular 126 F 

The Maryland Equipment & Supply Co., Equitable Build- 
ing, Baltimore, has inquiries out for crushing machinery, 
Gates type K, and accessory equipment 


The Mack International Motor Truck Corporation, 25 
Broadway, New York, has acquired property at Twentieth, 
Hope and Aisquith Streets, Baltimore, 245 x 308 ft., and 


is reported to be planning new works at this location 


The office of the chief of air service, United States 
Army, Washington, is asking bids until Oct. 26 for re- 
ducing bushings, air relief valve assemblies, pipe plugs, 
hose nipples and kindred equipment, circular CAS 36: un- 
til Oct. 20 for aircraft instruments, circular CAS 33 


The Davis Foundry & Machine Works, Rome, Ga., has 
inquiries out for two boilers, 150 to 200-hp. capacity, each. 


The Water Committee, Culpeper, Va., R. F. Booton, 
chairman is asking bids until Oct. 20 for equiprnent for 
a municipal waterworks, including one 1,000,000-gal. per 
day capacity high service pump; one pumping unit, same 
capacity, for low service; both to be operated by semi- 
Diesel or full Diesel fuel oil engine, with complete acces- 
sories; also alternate bids on fuel oil engine with high 
service triplex pump and low service centrifugal pump. 
The Ambler Engineering Co., Travelers’ Building, Rich- 
mond, Va., is engineer. 
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‘ A ‘ nt eying and other machinery establish a new works at this location Extensions and im- 
three-stor) nd sememt Plant to provements are planned H. D. Rumsey is president 

re by e Ward Baking Co sO. The Community Club, Bad Axe, Mich., is negotiating 

I ! I New Yor t be 150 xX } rt es with a company manufacturing steel tools, name te mporarils 

$1,00 witl ju Cc. B. Comstock withheld, for the establishment of a local plant. A site is 

West Fortieth Street, New Y s architect being selected Local interests are said to be planning to 

District Com sioners, District Building subscribe $50,000, to bring the industry to the city. 

S arranging ! l pl s for ‘the proposed two- The Michigan Box Co., Muskegon, Mich., recently 01 

i ment Mckink nual training school at ganized. has leased a factory, which it will remodel, for the 

otrec : t 3 ‘ ‘ \ L, manufacture of wood boxes and crates It is purposed to be- 


gin production in November 


7a : : stCs The Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation, 2512 North 
: ; Grand Boulevard, Detroft, has awarded a general contract 
zon tne , . to the C. H. Reisdorf Building Co., 4857 Woodward Avenue, 


f 1 one-story addition, 190 x 240 ft Cc. W. Brandt, Kresge 
Star I Winston-Saler Building, is architect 
The Despres Dowel Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
ne . ; mt to cost plans for a one-story addition, 150 x 170 ft., to cost $35,000 
’ including equipment 
: aT aes The Wave Radio Corporation, Royal Oak, Mich., has ten- 
; a ve plans for an addition to provide an increase in output 
i 7 f m the present schedule of 300 sets per month to 1000 
) " , pees F The Bvard of Education, Muskegon Heights, Mich., plans 
I I pare rts for the nstallation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
I 1478 two-story junior high school to cost $325,000, for which bids 
ive bee asked on a general contract Frank Forster, 40 
Building, Muskegon, is architect 
W su 
Sate iene icago 
| : ng t CHICAGO, Oct. 12, 1925 
t Sé > é pr t ROM the standpoint of sales the week has 
Sou I “ ( Mills I I Wasl E*, t el is active as the general average 
A ed d g Septembe Inquiries, < the 
han have increased and the trade is 
aating a sustained market for the next 6 
C di Several dealers report that the volume ol! 
s far this year will compare favorably itl 
xceed any year since 1920. For several weeks 
g is been confined largely to small manu- 
rers in widely diversified fields during the 
week however, the situation has changed 
ewhat and more of the larger manufacturers 
. ; 8 re coming into the market There is a notice- 
. endency for delivery to be extended Some 
isses of machines are in good demand and ship 
nt has been extended in many cases to ab 
: f days Crank shaft equipment is ctive ind 
leliver lates are said t be 90 days following 
C . g of orders 
: Nash Motors « und the Studebaker Cor 
poration were buyers last week and are expected 


make further purchases The Hannum Mfg. 
( Milwaukee, took several items of equipment 


: for its tool room and it is understood it will places 
Detroit | ae ee 


idditional contracts this coming week 


ng for the following tools, all 220-volt, 3-phase, 


60-cycle motor drives, except as noted otherwise: 


iT ‘ ” ) The Norfolk & Western Railway Co. is inquir- 


One 44-in. single-spindle automatic bar machine. 

\ i iwarded One 244-in. single-spindle automatic bar machine 

H. K. }] rus ‘ Cleveland. for One semi-automatic chucking machine, 12 to 
é . & 14 iz swing 

- One semi-automatic thread milling machine for 

; : 7 Ome Ne 10 steel pressure blower for forge 


bottom horizontal discharge 
One horizontal boring, drilling and milling ma- 


ine 4-in. spindle, No. 6 Morse taper, 52-in. 
) t £ ‘ tender! raverse 
Rducatic , River. M me Ons One 8-ft. cornice brake. 
trait : . i oe a One portable cylinder boring bar, 6 in. x 8 ft., 
: : . for cylinders 20 to 42 in 
; , ne a a T $-ft. plai lial drill t i t 
: ree 3-ft. plain radial dril wi apping at- 
S K & Reynold Detroit I , . a ees & 


tachment and plain box table 
Five 16-in. vertical single-spindle, high-speed 


p as plans for a sddition to One 27 in. x 6 ft. centers heavy duty engine 
' o On ¢ with equipment athe geared head, taper attachment 

a s president Four 18 in. x 8 ft. bed, heavy duty engine 

thes, geared head, taper attachment 
bel & Wi er C Kalamazoo, Mich Four 16 in. x 6 ft. bed, heavy duty engine 

aper pl sw beg tl erection of ar athes, geared head, taper attachment 
Street e-story. totaling 11 sq. ft Two 14 in. x 6 ft. bed, heavy duty engine 

g 0 with machiner: Equipment purchases lathes, geared head, taper attachment 
“ be made soor Karl Lan eads the company One 20-in. x 6 ft. centers, heavy duty engine 

+} 


geared head, taper attachment 


T 7 4 Y rT. 

I Ror F< & Romeo, Micl [lwo combination journal turning and axle 
cent formed with a capital of $ 000, has leased the plant lathes for outside axle journals with 42-in. wheels, 
of the Holmes Foundry ‘| e for some time, and will to turn also all sizes of standard car axles, 11-in. 
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hole in driving head and to take 7 ft. 10 in. be- 
tween centers with gaps open. 

One milling machine for finishing 
ends of standard car journal bearings 

One heavy duty vertical milling machine, range 
42 in. horizontal, 18 in. cross, 16 in. vertical, 21 
in. throat. 

One Toledo power drive pipe threading device 

Two %-in. to 2-in. pipe threading machines 

One heavy duty frog and switch planer, direct 
current motor drive, to plane 36 in. high, 36 in 
wide and 14 ft. long. 

One heavy duty metal planer, d. c. motor drive 
36 in. x 36 in. x 16 ft. 

One 50-ton power forcing press, 10 ft. 6 in 
between housings, for locomotive and driving brass 
boxes. 

One multiple punch and shear, 24-in. throat 

One gate shear, 24-in. throat 


face and 


Two  36-in foot-operated tinners’ squaring 
shears. 
One hand power circle shear to cut circles 


in. to 22 in. diameter. 

One circular shear for steel up to \% in. thi 
d. c. motor drive. 

One 9$0-in. heavy duty locomotive wheel quar- 
tering machine, with crank pin turning device t 
turn crankpins up to 10% in. in diameter x 16 
long. 

One 


t in 2 


pneumatic gap riveter, %-in. rive 


gap 13% in 

One’ 30-in. wood cut-off saw 

One 24-in. crank shaper 

One 32-in. crank shaper 

One portable crank pin 
to 13 in. x 20 in. long 

One 34-in. vertical drill, d. c. motor drive 

One portable cylinder or dome facing machin 
to face 26 in. to 40 in. 

Seven 18 in. x 3 in. double floor grinders 

Two 12 in. x 2% in. swing grinders 

One automatic drill grinder for 
drills up to 2% in. 

One internal cylindrical grinder for 
rod bushings, spindles for grinding holes 4 ir 
15 in. diameter x 16 in. deep. 

One portable die sinking grinder 

One Landis die grinder for bolt 

Two universal cutter and reamer grinders wit 
all attachments and fixtures for internal, externa 
and face grinding 

Six 12 in. x 2% in. floor grinders 

One locomotive guide box grinder, 8 in. x 
guides 


turner for pins 6 





taper 


,ocoOmotive 


machine dies 


One external cylindrical grinder for air pum] 
piston rods 
Four 18-in. turret lathes, taper attachments 


and automatic feed 


The 
Chicago, 
factory at Quincy, 
radiators and parts, to cost 
P., Behrenmeyer, 480% Main 
Cc. W. Gillitt is chairman of the board. 


General Radiator Co., Continental Bank Buildings 


is completing plans for a two-story and basement 
Ill., for the manufacture of automobilk 
225,000 with machinery. Georges 


Street, Quincy, is architect 


The Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Streets, St. Paul, Minn., manufacturer of abrasive 
ing materials, etc., has work under way on an 
cost $30,000. Toltz, King & Day, Inc., Builders’ 
Building, is architect. 


and grin 
iddition t 


Exchangé 


The By-Products Coke Corporation, 11233 Torrence Ave 


nue, Chicago, will install new coke conveying and handling 


machinery at its plant to cost about $120,000 


The Waterway Paper Products Co., 3201-9 South Kedzir 
Avenue, Chicago, has awarded a general contra 
Schmidt Brothers Construction Co., 22 East Huron Street, ! 
a two-story addition to cost about $75,000 D. H 
& Co., 160 North La Salle Street, is architect W 
is president. 


The Board of 
stallation of manual 
three-story and basement Irving junior high school, to ec 
$650,000, for which bids will 
Fiske, Meginnis & Schaumberg 
Building, are architects. 


Education, Lincoln, Neb., plans the 


training equipment in its propose 
soon be asked on a 


contract. Bankers 


Brown & Bigelow. Inc., University Avenue and Syndicat 
Street, St.- Paul, Minn., manufacturer of paper boxes 

containers, will proceed with the erection of a three-story 
addition, 82 x 302 ft., to cost $250,000 with equipment. The 
Leck Co., 211 South Eleventh Minneapolis 


is general contractor. 


Street, 


James 
Minn., 


The Board of Education, Rockford, Il, will install mar 
ual training equipment in its proposed three-story Abraham 
Lincoln junior high school, to cost $900,000, for which super- 
structure will begin. Peterson & Swedish 
American Bank Building, are architect 


soon Johnson, 


H. Samuels, care of E. C.. Ecker & Associates, 110 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, architects, has plans for a one- 
story machine shop, 75 x 110 ft., to cost about $22,000 
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St. Louis 


Str. Lovis, Oct. 12 


FUND of $40,000 is being arranged by the City Council, 
Blackwell, Okla., for the purchase of a 1250-kw. steam 


turbine with accessories, for the municipal power plant 
William Ritzhaupt, Jr., is engineer 

The Climax Specialty Co 1515 Pine Street, St. Louis, 
manufacturer of rubber products, has awarded a general 


Hannibal, Mo for a 


plant at Troy, Mo., 82 x 100 ft., to 


$45,000 


contract to Trowbridge & Causin, 


new one-story cost 
ipproximately 
The Continental Oil Co., 


Okla., 
fund of 


Sapulpa operating a 


said t be 


local re about 


$750,000 for the 


plants 


finery, is aATTaNnging a 


construction of new storage and distributing 


Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas 


The Missouri Power & Light Co Jefferson City, Mo., 


has arranged for a bond issue of $6,500,000, a portion of 
the proceeds t ised for extensions in plants and 
system 
The Killark Electri Mfg. Co., 3940 Easton Avenue, 
St Louis, will soon call for bids for a one-story plant, 
i2 x 200 ft to replace the portion of its works recently 
destroyed b fir to cost $50,000 with equipment 
The Gilliland Oil Co., Camden, Ark is said to be plan- 
ng for the installatien of a gasoline refinery at Carbon 
‘ Ar t cost approximately $500,000 with compressors 
l other machinery 
rt City Council, Tu Okla plans the installation of 
pumping machinery it connection with a proposed muni 
Pp vaterworks t st about $38,000 The Gantt-Baker 
Co l Wes Ma Street Oklahoma Cit Okla., is 
engineer 
The P le Motor s Cx 3615 Forest Park Boulevard 
st has plans for a two-story service repair and 
garage i g. t st $250,000 with equipment It will 
Ww ! the G I Burdeau Realty Co ind occupied 
nae! ase 
Ovens power equipment conveying and ther ma- 
I will be nstalled in the two and three-story and 
basement ld r 0 x 190 f o be erected by the Camp- 
bell Baking C Kansas City, M« to cost $425,000 with 
nery. Mi Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff, Ohio Building, 
ed | ar r t ts 
The Ozarks Hyd! Electr Power Co Little Rock, 
Ark s planning the construction of hydroelectric gen- 
erating plants on the White and Buffalo Rivers, to cost 
$700,000 with transmission systems 
The Westf®*rn Kansas Refining Co Russell, Kan., has 


work in progress on a new refinery to cost about $300,000 


with machinery 
Richland, Mo., is 
include the in 


The Ozark Pips Line Corporation 


arranging for a new pumping plant, t 


stallation of three pumping units to cost approximately 
$100,000 The company is said to be contemplating the 
establishment of an ice anufacturing plant 


Wiser 


architects, have 


Kansas ( 


R \ 


plans 


Shepard Long Building 


Mo., 


automobile 


ity, 
under way for a two-story 
building, 66 x 195 ft., 


service, repair and garagé 





$70,000 with equipment 


The Jacob Guth Tractor C« 1109 High Street, St. Louis, 


organized with capitalization of $100,000 to man- 


facture and deal in tractors No definite plans have been 


made with regard to manufacturing and it is probable 


that the first tractor turned out will be assembled from 


parts made elsewhere 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Oct 12 


RDERS placed with local machine tool manu 
facturers the past week totaled large Sales in 
been satisfactory to many builders. 


October have 


ilthough concerns making a special appeal to rail 


roads have been disappointed because of the lack 


f demand from this source Buying by automo 
bile makers continues on an extensive scale, while 
several machine tool companies report a marked 
mprovement in business from the general indus 
trial field The movement to purchase new tools is 


than 


had feared 


gathering momegptum rather slackening is 


some local producers Inquiries on 


which bids have already been submitted reach lib- 


eral proportions and indications point to consid- 


erable buying during the remainder of the year 
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Production in local machine tool plants is being 


speeded up to 
that 


meet increased demand, and it is 


believed operations will be maintained on 


present schedules throughout October and Novem 


The Louisville & Nashville is inquiring for thre 


24 and two 30-in. lathes, and the Chicago, Mil 
weukee & St. Paul is in the market for two 26-in 
s It is reported that the Newport News Ship- 
ng and Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va., 
| ask for bids on a number of tools 
rl of Cincinnati is in the market for a 13-in 
x f r-driven gear head lathe Bids will be re- 
} On 2 yy Ernst Von Bargen irchasing agent, 
‘ Ha 
rt 4. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, which purchased 


pright drills last week, placed this business with a 
» I er The Ford Motor Co. ordered another group of 
spe n hines from a Cincinnati company, which alreagy 
s I ] onsiderable imber for this automobile 
1 facturer. The Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind., bought 
three room lathes, a jig borer and two shapers, and is 
reported to have closed with an Eastern builder for ma- 
hir ied at $30,000 The Michigan Central purchased 
three ithes, while the Missouri Pacific, Boston & Albany 
Mobile & Ohio each bought a single machine A Dayton, 
O} inufacturer ordered eight polishing machines from 
local builder It is understood that the Columbia Power 
) ( t through its Chicago representatives, Sar- 
gent & Lundy, will buy a radial drill, an upright drill, a 
ner, a shaper, an 8-in. pipe machine and two lathes. The 
Louisville & Nashville is inquiring for an 18-in. cone-head 
lathe This road has purchased a carwheel lathe from the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
Both sales and inquiries received by planer manufac- 
irers creased the past week The Cincinnati Planer Co 


booked a 24-in. planer for the Crane Co., Chicago, and three 


36-in. Hypro motor-driven planers for the Textile Machine 
Reading, Pa. The Eureka Tool & Die Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
bought a jig borer, while another Dayton company pur- 
chased a vertical shaper. The John Steptoe Co. sold a 20-in. 
shaper to a Texas firm for delivery in Okla- 


ma The Illinois 


¢ ind the American La 


Steel Co. bought a 26-in. heavy-duty 


undry Machinery Co., Cincin- 


lathe for its factory. A 


Chicago 


builder osed on a gap lathe for shipment to Monterey, 

Mex t is reported that the Troy Laundry Machinery 

( izo, will bi u number of tools The city of Cin- 
will take bids until Oct. 26 on a small lathe 

boring mill manufacturers state that business has been 

The Cincinnati Planer sold a 6-ft. boring mill 

I Gulf Refining Co Beaumont, Tex The Black & 


ws { Hamilton, Ohio, which inquired recently for a 
boring m s reported to have closed for a machine The 
Boston & Maine Railroad bought a 36-in. rotary miller, 

le the Chrysler Motor Corporation added another lathe 

recent purchases in this market 

The Miami Garage Co., 29 West First Street, Dayton, 
Ol has awarded a general contract to Frank Hill Smith, 


local, for a 


1 West First 


new service, repair and garage building at 


Street, to cost $175,000. 


Hiner 


O s contemplating a one 


Structural Steel Co., Canton Building, 
addition to 


to cost $ 45.000. 


Mfg. Co., 
rebuilding its 


Canton, 
its plant at 


story 


Ohio. 60 x 145 ft 


The Watson Lumber & Madisonville, Tenn., 


plant recently de- 
will be installed 


Ss work under way on 


by fire Considerable machinery 


Watson is secretary 


The West Kentucky Electric Power Co., Earlington, Ky 
lisposing of a bond issue of $1,000,000, a portion of the 
eeds to be used for extensions in power plants and 
! tanooga Stamping & Enameling Co., Chatta- 
0g I I plans for three one-story additions, two 
)x 100 ft I he other 30 x 60 ft., with additional equip- 
ment » increase the present capacity about 50 per cent. 

rt work is estimated to cost $50,000. 


Alexander M Robinsor Georgetown, Ky., machinery 


lealer, has inquiries out for a direct-heat dryer, about 6 x 
60 f Ruggles-Coles or equal standard manufacture 

T) Noel Ice & Cold Storage Co., 607 Tenth Avenue, 
North, Nashville, Tenn., will soon begin the construction of 
a new ul comprising an eight-story cold storage and re- 


$450,000 


System Co., 


frigerating building, to cost 


The Monarch Marking 
facturer of price-marking 
addition to cost 
architects 


Dayton, 
machinery, has taken 


Ohio, mnanu- 
bids for an 
Schenck & Williams, Day- 


close to $50, 


‘Y re 
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The Board of Trustees, Erie Home, Olive Hill, Ky., plans 
the installation of a manual training department in a new 
school building to cost $75,000. Wilson B. Parker, Board of 
Trade Building, Indianapolis, is architect. 

The Sieve & Lange Co., 3741 Warsaw Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, has plans for a one-story machine and repair shop, 
110 x 140 ft., to cost $50,000 with equipment. Rendigs, 
Panzer & Martin, Southern Ohio Bank Building, are archi- 
tects. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Co., Chicago, has awarded 
contract to the Ellington-Miller Construction Co., Paducah, 
Ky., for a one-story forge and blacksmith shop at its local 
repair works. 

The Pardoe Lock Co., 286 South Second Street, Memphis, 
Tenn., is preparing specifications on its locking devices, 
which will be within the next 30 days to manu- 
facturers bidding for the manufacturing con- 
tract. The line includes padlocks, mortise locks, door locks 
and closet locks 


available 
interested in 





Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 12. 


ORK will begin on a uew plant for the Mason Fiber 
Co., Laurel, Miss., for the manufacture of insulated 


wall board products and kindred specialties, to cost $200,000 


with 


The Public Utilities Co., Inc., 
templating the erection of a one-story 
plant with initial capacity of about 50 tons per day. 
A. Haley is president. 

The City Council, Mabank, Tex., plans the installation 
of pumping machinery in connection with a proposed muni- 
cipal waterworks to cost $60,000. The Municipal Engineer- 


machinery 

Clearwater, Fla., is con- 
ice-manufacturing 
Edward 


ing Co., Praetorian Building, Dallas, Tex., is engineer. 
The plant of the Preston Motor Co., Birmingham, has 
been acquired by the Strowd-Holcomb Cotton Mills Co., 


recently organized, and will be converted for textile manu- 


facture at a cost of about $500,000, including machinery 
and electric power equipment. 
The Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, is disposing of 


a bond issue of $5,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be 
used for extensions and betterfments, including hydro- 
electric power developments. 

The United States Engineer, Tex., is asking 
bids until Oct. 22 for five cast steel drums for hauling 
gear, circular 40; until Oct. 19 for 15 cutter blades, cir- 
cular 37. 


The 


Galveston, 


Power & Light Co., Interurban Building, 
Dallas, is arranging for the complete electrification of its 
ice-manufacturing plant at Luling, Tex., replacing present 
steam-operated equipment. 


The 


Texas 


Dallas Vocational School, Dallas, Tex., has begun 


the construction of the first unit of its proposed school 
center on the Cedar Springs Road, and expects to have 
the structure ready for the equipment early in the year 


It will cost about $50,000. Other units will be built later. 


Cc. A. Jay is president. 
The 
Oct. 27 
ing one 
pumps, 
per min., with auxiliary equipment. 
Fla., is engineer. 


Town Council, Dania, Fla., is asking bids until 
for equipment for a municipal waterworks, includ- 

low-lift and two service horizontal centrifugal 
motor-driven, each with rated capacity of 800 gal. 
The Main Engineering 
Daytona., 

The Southern 
the construction of 
creamery at 


Co., 
Ala., contemplates 
and refrigerating plant 
Ala., where site 
about $250,000. 


Dairies, Inc., Selma, 
a power house 
Montgomery, 


will 


at its proposed 
has just been 

The Midwest Utilities Co., Frost Building, San Antonio, 
Tex., will soon begin the construction of its proposed hydro- 


acquired It cost 


electric power plant on the Guadalupe River, near Gon- 
zales, Tex., to cost about $250,000 including power dam 
A transmission line will be constructed to Cuero, Tex., at 


of $150,000. 


The Town Council, Bushnell, Fla., will receive bids until 
Oct. 21 for equipment for municipal waterworks extensions, 
including one electric-operated pumping unit, and one gaso- 
line engine-driven pumping unit, each with capacity of 500 
gal. per min.; one steel tank and tower, 75,000 gal. capacity, 
and accessories. E. V. Camp and Associates, Inc., 
Fla., and Atlanta, Ga., is engineer. 

Radyolian Products Laboratory, Box 264, Hatties- 
Miss., recently incorporated for $10,000, will manu- 
radio frequency transformers 


a cost 


valves 

Jacksonville, 
The 

burg, 


facture radio receivers, loops, 
and other radio parts. 


ner 
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Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 12 
ANS have been completed for a one-story foundry, 
140 x 180 ft., for the Dill Foundry Co., Rushville, Ind., for 
which foundations will be laid at once. William Dill is 
general manager. 


The American Spring Clutch Co., Indianapolis, has ac- 
quired property heretofore occupied by the Hunter Dry 
Kiln Co., at 2517 Cornell Avenue, for a new plant to 
manufacture automobile starting equipment, chock ab- 
sorbers, lawn mowers, etc. The company has also pur- 
chased the plant and business of the Central Gear & 
Mfg. Co., 311 East South Street, consisting of a two-story 
factory, aggregating 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The 
purchasing company will continue the manufacture of gears 
and automotive screw devices at this location. Albert 
Lieber is president and W. Carleton Starkey, vice-president 
and general manager. 


The Roachdale Water Ce., Roachdale, Ind., will soon 
ask bids for equipment for a proposed local waterworks, 
to include two centrifugal pumps, 60,000-gal. capacity steel 
tank and tower and auxiliary equipment. The Herr Engi- 
neering Co., Terre Haute, Ind., is engineer. 


Pending the rebuilding of its foundry and other struc- 
tures recently destroyed by fire, the Peerless Foundry Co., 
Indianapolis, has arranged with a local plant for the pro- 
duction of castings for stoves and furnaces. The new 
foundry will cost about $50,000 and it is expected to 
arrange for equipment purchases soon. 

Bids will soon be asked by the City Council, Jasper, 
Ind., for extensions in the municipal electric light and 
power plant and the installation of additional equipment 


Charles Brossman, Meridian Bank Building, Indianapolis, 
is engineer. 


The Turner Mfg. Co., 112 West Jefferson Street, Kokomo, 
Ind., manufacturer of automobile equipment and accessories, 
has taken bids on a general contract for a one-story addi- 
tion, 80 x 135 ft., to cost $30,000 with equipment. Elmer E 
Dunlap, 1125 North Buckeye Street, is architect. 


The Standard Steel Car Co., Hammond, Ind. has 
awarded a general contract to the Austin Co., Chicago, 
for a one-story addition, 80 x 335 ft., and improvements 
in present shops, to cost $200,000 with equipment. Head- 
quarters of the company are in the Frick Building, Pitts- 
burg. 





Pacific Coast 


San FRANCIscO, Oct. 7 


HE Sierra Mfg. Co., Sacramento, Cal., is negotiating 

for a site for the construction of a foundry, assembling 
works, machine shop and other buildings, for the manu- 
facture of stoves, ranges and kindred products, to cost 
$200,000 with equipment. George W. Peltier, president of 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Sacramento, heads the 
organization. The company was formed recently with a 
capital of $500,000. 


The Imperial Ice & Development Co., El Centro, Cal., 
will proceed with the construction of a new ice-manu- 
facturing and cold storage plant, 75 x 225 ft., at Calipatria, 
Cal., to cost approximately $75,000 with equipment. Fred 
Williams is chief engineer. 


The Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, Ariz., will make 
extensions and improvements in its local copper refinery 
to cost close to $1,000,000 including machinery. Head- 
quarters are at 99 John Street, New York. 


The Pacific Coast Paper Mills, Inc., Bellingham, Wash 
will soon begin the construction of a new mill to cost about 
$110,000, including equipment, for which plans are being 
drawn by T. F. Doan, Sunset Building, architect. 


The Occidental Sheet Metal Works, Inc., 910 Maynard 
Avenue, Seattle, has taken bids for a new one-story plant, 
92 x 105 ft., to cost $22,000. Schack, Young & Myers, 
Central Building, are architects. 

The California Steel Products Co., 452 Bay Street, San 
Francisco, has purchased about 4 acres at Oakland, Cal, 
for the construction of a new plant to manufacture boilers 
and other plate products, to cost approximately $150,000. 


The City Council, Prosser, Wash., plans the installation 
of pumping machinery in connection with a proposed muni- 
cipal waterworks to cost $125,000. Baar & Cunningham, 
Spalding Building, Portland, are consulting engineers. 


A one-story manual training building will be constructed 
at the proposed new high school at Brawley, Cal., to cost 
$250,000. Bids are being asked on a general contract until 
Oct. 30. G. Stanley Wilson, 646 West Ninth Street, River- 
side, Cal., is architect. 
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The Fillmore Mining Co., Kingman, Ariz., has plans for 
a new mill, for handling about 25 tons of ore at one time, 
reported to cost $100,000 with machinery. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 12. 
I OCAL machine tool trade is still quiet. Pur- 


chases are entirely for replacement and seldom 
consist of more than one or two tools. The prvus- 
pective buying list is fairly long and includes the 
Aluminum Co. of America, which is making prog- 
ress with plans for its new Canadian works, and 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America, which recently 
placed the steel for new buildings at its Park 
works, Pittsburgh, and is also rehabilitating that 
plant. 


Sherman & Sherman, West Middlesex, Pa., operating a 
local Ford sales and service station are in the market for 
a cylinder reboring machine, lathe, drill press and other 


equipment to replace that destroyed by fire on Oct. 2. 


Work is in progress on the addition tu the plant of the 
Kier Fire Brick Co., Salina, Pa., totaling about 50,000 
sq. ft., to cost epproximately $100,000 with equipment. 
Headquarters are in the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, is arranging for the erection of an addition to the 
plant of the Columbia Cement Co., Fultonham, near Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, a subsidiary, to increase the capacity to about 
5000 bbl. per day, or double the present output. The ex- 
pansion is estimated to cost $1,500,000, with machinery. 


Eric F. Wood, Hardy Hays Building, Pittsourgh, archi- 
tect, will begin the construction of a two-story and base- 
ment automobile service, repair and garage building, 106 x 
150 ft., to cost $125,000. 


The Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. Va., machinery 
dealers, have inquiries out for a punch and shear suitable 
for %-in. plate stock; also for a locomotive type boiler, 
about 75 hp 


The Censolidated Power & Light Co., Kenova, W. Va., 
is said to be contemplating the installation of coal-handling 
equipment at its power plant 


The A. F. Thompson Mfg. Co., Bighth and First Streets, 
Huntington, W. Va., manufacturer of stoves, etc., is re- 
ported to be negotiating for the purchase of the plant of the 
Saks Stamping Co., Westmoreland, W. Va., snanufacturer 
of enamelware. It is purposed to expand the work and 
arrange departments for stove manufacture. A. F. Thomp- 
son is president 


The Board of Education, Martinsburg, W. Va., plans 
the installation of manual training equipment in its pro- 
posed high school at Lambert Field to cost $310,000, for 
which plans are being completed. 


The Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe; Pa., has 
awarded a general contract to the Fort Pitt Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, for its proposed one-story mill, 70 x 400 ft., 
to cost $130,900 with equipment. M. W 
president 


Saxman is 
The Lake Erie Limestone Co., Youngstown, Ohio, will 
proceed with the construction of a new crushing and load- 
ing plant at its properties at Hilisville, Pa., to cost 
$85,000 

The new drop forging plant of the Lebanon Drop 
Forge Co., Lebanon, Pa., being erected by the Truscon 
Steel Co., will be completed in about three weeks Since 
the destruction of the old plant by fire some time ago, 
production has been on a temporary basis in a small ad- 
jacent shop The present facilities will be continued in 
conjunction with the new plant, as well as the use of the 
output of 15 hammers in another nearby shop 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 12 

UDGING by the number of new orders being re 
J ceived by machine shops and foundries, pros- 
pects for an increasing call for machine tools are 
growing brighter. There is a moderately active 
movement at present, which in general is consid- 
erably in excess of last fall, and users apparently 
are now figuring on more than merely replace- 
ments. Milling machine bullders in this center are 
sharing in the business being put out by several 
of the larger automobile companies, whose inquiries 
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equipment The Hudson Lumber Co., 


Kenmore, Ohio, is in the mar- 
ter produ ket for wood-working machinery and transmission and 
conveying equipment D. A. Purington is president and 


general manager 








ee Canada 
¥ 71 Hig TORONTO, Oct. 12 
: r & ( 
N active demand for machine tools for replace- 
A ment features this market, but little business 
' cngcabmnctas s reported for new works. Good sales have re- 
z : singe ae cently been made to automobile manufacturers and 
aes ae re 1umber of inquiries are appearing for single tools 
i_ppraised a for garages and repair shops The demand for 
t forecloss nining machinery has_ strengthened Increased 
” Trust ( business among steel plants has resulted in some 
Cleveland buying of tools by the larger makers It is the 
geing eg general opinion that the last quarter will show 
i firs much better returns than in any quarteg this year 
Winnebag ( in 1924 
r eT aul . 
. Wontars Joseph Harris and associates, Toronto, manufacturers 
si f non-metal and metallic tubing for electrical purposes, 
° hav purchased the A. M. Ross factory at Whitby, Ont., 
sien E which will be immediately equipped for manufacturing 
chine shor According to a statement by R. 8S. Morgan, local mana- 
- ger of the Hotpoint works at Stratford, Ont., of the Cana- 
— eel i lia General Electric Co., this plant will close around the 
: s t ar, and arrangements will be made for the 
i f tl business to Toronto 
The plue Quartz Mines, Ltd., Matheson, Ont., are mak- 
ee I ari ements for building a 100-ton concentration mill 
rs Cor G. N. Clermont, 1160 St. Denis Street, Montreal, will 
resent plant lild a garage and nterested in equipment, 
r H. Provencher, 5179-a St. Denis Street, Montreal, is con- 
irag en ng t purchase of equipment for a public garage. 
Tt ( Malleable Steel Co 148 Inches Street, 
S (Chathan Or has started work on an addition to its steel 
works and will award additional building contracts and 
pur as e equipment 
I ted that two 14,000-hp. units will be developed 
Chats Falls on the Ottawa River in #ontiac County, 
st W rding to plans of the Kingdon Mining, Smelting & Refin- 
ng Ce About half the output will be used by the company, 
waukes Vis nd it understood that negotiations are under way for 
lisposal of the remainder to the Ottawa Light, Heat & 
Power C It is stated that the present proposed develop- 
g but the first unit of a development of 156,000 hp. 
rt City Council, Niagara Falls, Ont., recently authorized 
the ex] diture of $65,000 on extensions and improvements 
t the ( c light plant and system W. J. Seymour is 
erk 
nce The city of Sydney, N. S., is contemplating the installa- 
W or} tion of a crude oil engine in a power plant to cost $15,000 
The Quebec Pulp Co., Chicoutimi, Que which has taken 
‘ over the Chicoutimi Pulp Co., is contemplating the erection 
Thirty of a paper mi there or in the vicinity of Chicoutimi 
. Western Canada 
M. Hemmingsen, Mill Bay, B. C., will start work imme- 
diately on the erection of a large sawmill. 
[The Brackmen-Ker Milling Co.. New Westminster, B. C 
MV double capacity of its grain elevator at a cost of 
The Mor r Furnace Co., Cincinnati, will reduce its par 
va preferred stock from $100 to $25 and present share- 
ers will receive new shares in the ratio of four to one 
o.. i shar Growth of the company’s business also requires 
. the issuance of 4000 additional shares of new preferred stock 
ir value, which will give $100,000 working capital 
€ Stockholders of the Jamestown Car Parts Mfg. Co., 
estow! N Y manufacturer of automobile radiators, 
Oo we voted to change the name of the company to the Jamestown 
: Me Equipment Corporation. The company will also manu- 
f metal furniture products and is installing equipment 
ew addition for this work. Gustave A. Lawson is secre- 
— tary nd general manager. 
ia . aminee “ 
Louisville The Milwaukee Concrete Mixer Sales Co., 5 Thirtieth 
Street, Milwaukee, has amended its corporate articles to 
us be provide full authority for manufacturing as well as mer- 
idinge Fred chandising concrete mixers and similar contractors’ equip- 
ire of auto- ment, and at the same time changes its name to the 
t roducts Mixermobile Corporation 
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Trade Changes Earnings of Lancaster Iron Works 


The Brownie Mfg. Co., Inc., manufacturer of hardware The Lancaster Iron Works, Inc., Lancaster, Pa has 
specialties, has moved from Chicago to 2921-23 Pennsylvania disposed of a $500,000 bond issue consisting of first mort 
Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. This organization has dissolved it ga 6 per cent sinking fund gold bonds, the proceeds 
Illinois corporation and has incorporated under the laws of of which are being used to retire bank loans used in the 
the State of Indiana ‘ ansion of the business The Lancaster Iron Works, 

The Davis Machinery Exchange has opened an offic: : which has been in business since 1910, builds tanks 
warehouse at 1612 Oakwood Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. f th. d steel plate structures Due to the fact that the de- 
sale of used machinery and surplus materials. The company ind for tanks and steel plate construction is seasonal, 
has a shop in connection with its warehouse for rebuilding he compan 1920 decided to engage in the manufacture 
machinery. M. C. Davis, manager, has had considera} ‘ff brick making machinery and for that purpose the plant 
experience in the used machinery business. ind equipment f the Arnold-Creager Co New London, 

ai = . : : O} was puire In addition, it wns a large interest 

The Cincinnati Planer Co., the Cincinnati Bickford T , — ; , — 

‘ . : : . t) Lancaster Br Co anuf turer of nd molded 
Co., the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., the Lodge & SI , x , , , " atta 
,T . . oe ding ! Chr gl subsi \ y J tval 
Machine Tool. Co, and the Acme Machine Tool C t I A diar I an 
. ‘ ee Co : lelph enginee! specializing in dustrial 
Cincinnati, have given the exclusive sale of thei: nes , : leers special & in industria 
. i , es and leat-treating « ipment the ancaster Iror 
the following agents in the South: Woodward. Wight & | nea i g equipn Lancaster Iron 
: . . Vi : S S ess astings na vlate or} 
Ltd., New Orleans; the Hausman-Harwick Machine 17 ; SUNS ANC Hate WOEK 
; si fey . tir } > rmifnet ; Pes ‘ itle 
Co., Birmingham; R. S. Armstrong, Brother & Co., Atlant To prov : nal manufacturing facilities, thé 
Ga., and the Huey & Philip Hardware Co., Dallas, Tex mpany has re nt purchased nin icres of industrial 
’ . ' , . pert Lancaster neluding the round machinery 
The Crocker-Wheeler Co Ampere, N. J ani “ 1 
; nes na « ment f the Monitor B OO0D tadiator 
change in the tompany name, effective Nov. 1 TI : , oi : > . 
: : ‘ ( situated on the Pennsylvania Railroa¢ ‘tans are un 
name of the company will be Crocker-Wheeler Elk . 
. r wa t I i i irchased pian 
Mfe. Co 
is I ~ p pacity ve materially within the 
The Wagner Electric Corporation has moved its D 
‘ j rr ‘e 9? 5 ‘yD ere ty t +} ‘ 
office and service station to 2815 Commerce Stree tha Miad. emeteiens -— npany for the last 5% years 

Thomas H Livezey & Co. have moved their plant a raged $119 0.4] For t last 3} vears, earnings have 
office from 2414 Sedgley Avenue, Philadelphia, to the rne! eraged $156.257.07 and for the first six months of 1925 
of Luzerne and American Streets, where their manufacturing : 23.9] hese figures appear in a financial statement 
facilities are materially increased ent ‘ y the mpan} The management of the 

The Equitherm Engineering Corporation, 8 Bridge St ess t} nd f Walter W Posey, president 
New York, has absorbed the Equithern Control ¢ as ~ retar ind treasurer, who have een 
poration and will continue to manufacture thermostat d ! , a ‘ rn ception 
other temperature controlling instruments The assets taks 

ver include a plant at 13 Tillary Street, Brooklyn 
; : . l ( ' ts for the ht 
The Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Altoona, |! 
a ns : 5 . 9 2% | ' harge and taxe 
moved its New York district office from 29 Broadw 
- 2 > rl) f mh pit I riod last year 
larger quarters at 17 Battery Place The offi : 
Q . ' } $284.650 com 
charge of T R Muller Vice-president of the 
succeeding Clyde Green, former district manager 
signed recently L. G Nieman continues ‘ re i l > ' i a, ha nereased 
. 0 H00 © ee ) ] 
engineer The mpany 
it present 
Arthur Appleton, New York district sales represe 
: ‘ ; | Vir I ifa Ind went into 
of Alfred Box & Co., Philadelphia, overhead ! 
‘ > 17} ‘ n having been 
hoists, has moved from 29 Broadway to 17 Batter tr” 
Dusiness in the State 

The Barstow Sales Co., St. Louis, sales agent t rt ver ate it «$265.00 und Tiabilities at 
territory for the Juruick Engineering Corporation \ ) ( Charles Surpris Unite tate Commissioner t 
town, Pa manufacturer of refrigerating machinery, ha | i | \ . nt ! I 
moved to larger quarters at 3150 Washington Be 
St. Louis 

Ni | a i ' ’ pr “ie ‘ . 

The Watson Engineering Co 140 Cedar St 

, hs > t1% i ra howing 
York, will be conducted in the future as Wilbu \\ ; ; 
' £18 } } ‘ l i 
& Associates The personnel will continue a heret r ' n rts $ } j f Ju ) 
Wilbur J Watson, Stanley H Chadwick and Char 
Watson A Philadelphia office has been establishes 
1411 Walnut Street in charge of R. E. Reynold I ‘ : nated a 
enginee! I pif i tl t fixed large: 
"re . i indet d anr incement 1g 
rhe Abrasive Co., Philadelphia, has est : , 
‘ : t ' gatior fs 
trict office in Detroit at 149 Larned Street, East 
é | ‘ ead ‘ Ww 
VW \ MacFarland, who has een tne re} : 
‘ ‘ : rt ‘ 
the Abrasive Co. in the Detroit district for so1 
r | 
General offices of Edgar T Ward's So { 
ocated in Newark, N. J., now are n the off 
the Columbia Steel & Shafting Co Carneg 
tter controls the Ward company ‘ : 
Caveetattian til tities timated sieeebae tala ital Siac branch Office Representatives of 
| Si « rt l ‘ ed i &\ 1 
ry 
South Desplaines Street, ¢ hicago, where tl y | ve The Iron Age 
1 warehouse They will continue to handle fer 
, . * 
heet steel and SO irry a stock of por if Editorial 
‘ } } le } ik « . der A abr ‘ 
files, double edge hack saw blad a Chicago, Otis Bide ' ‘ R. A. Fiske 
Pittsburgh, Park Ride ; G. F. Tegas 
+ ee a Cleveland, Guardian Bidg. ‘ ; ia Fr. L. Prenties 
Cincinnati, Firet National Bank Bldg Rurnham Finney 
Boston, Park Square Bidg : : Gerard Frasar 


Washington, Investment Bidg..... L. W. Moffett 


Industrial News Notes San Francisco, 320 Market St..... o< Charlies Downes 


‘xtensive additions to productive achitie Advertising 
Sto) orks. Somervill ee just ymplet« 
ile Stove Works, Somervill N Chicago. Otie Bldg... on ..F. 8. Wayne & 
sist of new gas range and combination range nm : Pittebureh, Park Bidg owe W. B. Robinson 
department press and di department welding lepar Cleveland, Guardian Bidg Emerson Findley 
; 7 na Cincinnati, Firet National Bank Ridg D. G. Gardner 
ment, drilling department, japanning and enamelng Reaton, Park Square Bidg... H. E. Barr 
testing equipment, pattern shop, pattern storage wat Philadelphia, Widener Bidg Charles Lundberg 
: 4 4 : is - cane and of s Ruffalo, Ellicott Sq.......++-. B. L. Herman 
house. finished goods warehouse crating an : letroit, T2338 Woodward Ave . ..Peiree Lewts 
partment, exhibition wooms and new business offic: Hartford, Conn., P. O. Box 81.... ..D. C. Warres 
7 e ‘a — . Northern New Jersey, Hotel Regent, 03 Bleecker St., 

new buildings contain over 60,000 sq. It. ' _ Newark, N. J eeccecs --+-W. C. Sweeteer 

plant has been equipped throughout wit new d New York, 239 West Thirty-Ninth &St., 
machinery for use in the manufacture of gas ranges, coa . , : ; F. W. Sehultz, ©. L. Rice, EB. Sinnock 
. an Francisco, 320 Market St.......... W. A. Douglass 

ranges, stoves and heaters by precision methods, with the 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Stocks, New York 


HESE prices are given for the convenience of 

small-lot buyers whose requirements do not run into 
mill-size orders. 

Only base prices can be listed in some cases, due to 
limits of space; other items of a given group are 
deducible from the base price. 


Bars, Shapes and Plates 


The prices which are quoted below are those at 
which small lots may be bought, whether from job- 
bers’ or other stocks. 

Complete market reports and prices on large ship- 
ments from mills will be found elsewhere under “Iron 
and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


i Ot Se n.d. sos y ee ee ane = eke 19%c. to 20%c. 
| PE Se... enccaseuennaeanen 19%c. to 20%c. 
nit nah wee acannon nen ie Gin 16%c. to 17 %c. 
i occ ccccnseonneee 27T%c. to 28%c. 
eG ED. oc ccc coccccessas 23%c. to 24%c. 
| Copper tube, seamless................ 24%c. to 25%c. 


Per Lb. 

Bars: 

Refined iron bars, base price............++e+. 3.24¢c. 

Swedish charcoal iron bars, base..... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 

Bott steal GALE, BASS PTICS. 2c cicccccececerseses 3.24¢c. 
EOC I EEE 6 6 bs bin Sb K cS Sse view eceeeeeeNe 4.49c. 
TEP IO Le rrre ee 3.99c. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 

ee Ee PTT TT ee ee 3.34c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 8 in. x % in. 

DORE. - Secikcivsk ae bon 0eugh bach ses son Ew KeN 8.24c. | 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier .............+.+. 3.34c. 


Merchant Steel 


——————— 





Per Lb. 
Tine, 246) Sb: Sees OE MATE. oc os vc ownsstesseesn 3.30c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 24% x % in. and larger) . . .3.65c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger............e.00. 4.20c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard......... 7.00c. 
Open-hearth spring steel .............. 4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
2 ce eeckedvaks tas edad veew on 4.00c. 
Perr ree 4.50c. 
Standard tool steel, base price .............++. 15.00c. 
ee oe” ee reer) Y Reere- & * 18.00¢ 
OIL GE NE ov bcd ce ncewosessasecssvewn ee 23.00c. 
High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten............ 70c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per Lb. 
I i i a i re a ee ae 3.89¢c 
OR RN ie et ee ae Le 3.94c 
RNS i i eel sas rete tel Ris ale ape eae ta 3.99c. 
ES en eee ea ee eno yee 4.09c. 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
Cc. R. One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb Per Lb. 
mos 18 to 20.... min eee i wader 
Nos. 22 and 24.. ....0,00c. to 4.20c. 4.35c. 
No. 26 . — wecese ed 0c. to 4.25c. 4.40c. 
N 28 wer .----4,.00c. to 4.35c. 4.50c. 
No. 30 5% eer, i» .. * ~~ Se AP 
Galvanized 
Per Lb. 
Ni A ee i ee i ie i ee pecvesv4lGe. to a2zec. 
No. 16 Bie tas ....4.25¢e. to 4.50c. 
Nos. 18 and 20 a weecee -4.40c. to 4.65e. 
Nos. 22 and 24 Tere TC eT ee 4.55c. to 4.80c. | 
No. 26 4.60c. to 4.95c 
No. 287 ae ee dd : Seecesce stn: 20: bee: 
No; BO .. ; ia oe ae a ae ....9.00¢c. to 5.75c. 
ad 28 ghter, 36 i: wide 20c. higher per 100 Ib 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv Black Galv 
% in. Butt.... 46 29 | % in. Butt.... 4 +19 
% in. Butt.... 651 sae. oS ee + 9 
1-3 in. Butt... 53 39 | 1-1% in. Butt. 14 + 6 
2%-6 in. Lap.. 48 35 | 2-in. Lap .... 5 +14 
7&8 in. Lap.. 44 1 3-6 in. Lap... 11 + 6 
11&12in.Lap. 37 l 7-12 in. Lap... 3 +16 
Bolts and Screws 

Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 

80, 20, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Steel Wire 


BASE, PrRIcEt ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
ee ES cs wis 6 WA ss seks PAE Ok 6004 6hae eee 4.25¢ 
Annealed, soft A hipighiglie tah Gcanths Wie a 4.50c 
aot ose dee a 
NE IE ck ns o.nlln 0b kn G'o:008.0 sb ok o- s 
PE Ee NOE 6in.o'n eve sc ostwe etek vnsaeeee 6.15c. 


+Regular extras for lighter gage 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 21%c. to 22%c. per Ib. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per Ib. advance 
over hot rolled. 
Tin Pilates 


Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
Grade Grade Prime Seconds 
“AAA” —_— 80 lb.. .$6.15 $5.90 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 Ib... 6.30 6.06 
14x20 14x20 100 Ib... 6.45 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC... 6.65 6.40 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 ae 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX... 9.00 8.75 
IXXX.. 15.75 13.85 IXXX.. .10.35 10.10 
IXXXX.. 17.00 15.05 IXXXX...11.35 11.10 

Terne Plates 
8 Ib. coating, 14 x 20 
DP. aa's.6 dine tuk’ 'e eee ee bee $7.00 to $8.00 
I i'w cas bina SS tina etn ke ae ore eae 7.25 to 8.25 
BU? cn 5 aisasla-craris aE a orecicneas Waite aca a en 8.25 te 8.75 
PEE MROOK ioc kv cdicwwessdusevnnese 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
PPE. Voecb ivcicn eu wees <ken eee eee ee 63%6c. 
EcLon abi st ee cha kee eteetee wees aoe 66%c. to 68%ec. 
Copper 

SD .0d so we WON wae cae ee ck bn eeu 16%c. 
PE a. ceccceekawcine cawas baleen ewoe ae 16%c. 
ET 5 5 dvn-ee SedeeGiws tees beh ehbebbee beeen 16 ec. 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
I SO ion. sd cvaniekemnnatelbael ae 9%c. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.........12%c.; open, 13c. 


Lead and Solder* 





RON: Ber ORS. occ is vi cedct chs 10%c. to 12%e. 
5s kk eC ine e nies ene st bad 12%c to 13%c. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed..........c.eeceeee0e 40c. 
Oy ~ctpnnhwwapa’ os 6aes 60 eeu ks eeu 37c. 
bE RUMEN». i ip ts g's ev sacle lo ee Wh 30%c. 
*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary aceord- 

ing to composition 

Babbitt Metal 

a ae ee eee 75c. to 90c. 
| Commercial grade, per Ib............... 35c. to 50c. 


| Asiatic 


Rs MT NS on tag Wie une bkiecwa wis ous meae 25c. to 35c. 


Sis CENN is $4 SaSeeRN eee eee CwEENe 20c. to 2l1c. 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), ingots for remelting, per Ib.......30c. to 31c. 


Old Metals 


The market continues firm. Dealers’ buying prices 
are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 

Cee, GED oo cnc ccccncceescnncuan 12.00 
Cr rr es. oe cle aa ee enn 11.75 
a, er re... .cusc ebacdects nue 9.50 
PUNE Rc oc. 5s 6 5 ai boo slaw eee 7.25 
I ee ee 6.00 
Heavy machine composition ................eee. 9.00 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings.................0.. 8.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......... 8.25 
SN Scene udscwne ov baceeweel rennet 7.75 
Dr MO Gactedccccccduvcspocctncterureencu 6.25 
SE Gattusdebsevccicccsae seagheouneeiecessel 4.50 
TG SED Sai van sweiin coe eeecn ee tan een 18.50 
| Pee ee 18.50 
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